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w.   J.—mtcs  on   tha   Shrine   of  MaUhalcs'vara.     Bt   Rao 
Sa'hbb  Vishvaka'th  Na'ea'yak  Masdlik. 


[Bo&d  Itth  Januttry  1871.] 


Maha'baleb'vara  ia  the  shrine  afler  which  the  chief  saiutariutn  in 
Western  India  is  named.  It  is  a  Bhrine  at  which  the  tinga  Bymbol  is 
worshipped.  There  is  no  actual  representation  of  the  linga  in  the 
temple ;  but  a  rock  from  which  water  oozes  out  in  some  places  is  reck- 
oned as  a  linga,  and  encircled  by  the  usual  accompaDimeuts,  which 
bare  been  artificially  supplied.  Id  my  last  paper  I  have  ntentioned  the 
Be'en  sacred  rivers  said  to  take  their  rise  at  this  spot.  The  temple  is  a 
common  buihhng,  without  any  architectural  pretensions.  There  is  a 
nandi  (or  the  eacred  bull)  seated  at  a  distance  and  opposite  to  the 
linga.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  worship  offered  to  this 
shrinc;  but  as  a  place  laying  claim  to  extraordinary  sanctity  iit  this  part 
of  India,  it  may  be  interesting  to  enquire  and  record  what  can  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  its  history  as  now  received  by  its  worshippers. 
Idike  most  other  Hindu  shrines,  Jfahabales'vara  has  a  Pur&nika 
litory  of  its  own,  of  which  annexed  ia  a  copy.  It  consists  of  two 
or  chapters,  containing  in  all  )G3  ^lokat  (or  verses).     As  a 
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literary  performance,  it  is  very  poor ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  quite  in- 
correct. The  copy  as  now  presented  to  the  Society  has  been  made 
and  compared  by  myself  with  the  original  manuscript  obtained  from  one 
of  the  priests  at  the  shrine.  This  tract  gives  a  description  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  sacred  places  there,  as  now  pointed  out  by  the  priests, 
and  is  evidently  a  modern  composition.  I  content  myself  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  poem,  as  there  is  nothing  important  to  justify  my 
placing  the  whole  translation  before  the  Society. 

The  poem  states  that  on  the  top  of  the  Sahyddri  mountain  are  five 
Gangtis  or  rivers,  and  these  take  their  rise  in  the  locks  of  hair  on  the 
head  of  the  God  Mahabales'vara.  They  are  (1)  Krishna,  (2)  Veni  [or 
Vennd],  (3)  Kakudmati  [or  Koyana],  (4)  Gayatri,  and  (5)  Savitri. 
The  first  is  accounted  equal  in  sanctity  to  Vishnu,  the  second  to  S'iva, 
and  the  third  to  Brahmd ;  the  two  last  are  the  wives  of  the  god  Brah- 
md.  The  first  three  flow  towards  the  East,  and  enter  the  Eastern  sea 
(the  Bay  of  Bengal);  and  the  Savitri,  combining  with  the  Gayatri, 
flows  into  the  Western  (or  Arabian)  sea.^  There  are  eight  Tirthas 
(i.e.  places  for  man's  salvation)  ;  1  Brahma,  2  Rudra,  3  Vishnu,  * 
4  Chakra,  5  Hansa,  6  A'ranya,  7  Malapaha,  and  8  Pitrimuktida.  There 
are  three  lingas  of  S'iva  : — 1  MaMbala^  2  Atibala,^  and  3  Kotis'vara, 
A  portion  of  this  village,  covered  with  jungle,  is  called  Brahmaranya 
(or  the  forest  of  the  god  Brahma,  the  creative  principle  of  the  Hindu 
triad).  It  is  said  that  when  Brahma  formerly  performed  sacrifices  in 
this  forest,  the  two  rivers  Gayatri  and  Savitri  were  produced.  When 
Jupiter  enters  the  sign  of  Virgo,  once  in  twelve  years,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  greater  sanctity  in  bathing  at  this  spot  in  that  season.  And  this  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  my  previous  paper.  This  place  is  also  called 
Brahmd-Kshetra  (see  chapter  ii.,  verse  73),  and  the  places  fit  for  devo- 
tion at  this  spot  are  termed  veda-s/ramas.     In  the  Krishndmdhatmya 

"^  Where  the  river  S4vitri  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Western  sea,  it  ia 
said  there  is  a  Urtha  named  S^ukla,  the  sanctity  of  which  is  reckoned  equal  to 
that  of  850.  crores  of  tirthas, 

*  It  is  stated  that  before  the  creation  of  the  world  Brahmfi,  Rudra,  and 
Tishnu  iwere  performing  penances,  &c.,  at  these  places  j  hence  the  names  of  these 
thrse  tirthas, 

8  There  were  two  giants  named  Mah&bala  and  Atibala,  who  propitiated 
Brahmfi  and  other  gods,  and  at  their  desire  the .  gods  granted  that  these  two 
Ungas  should  be  named  after  the  two  giants. 
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(i.f.  greatness  of  Krishna),  also  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Skanda- 
purnna,  the  story  of  Mahdbales'vara  is  also  mentioned,  and  it  Hkewise 
occurs  in  Kurtika-mdhatmya  from  the  Padma-puruna ;  but  there  are  some 
important  variations.     I  have  said  above  that  this  tract  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  modem  compilation.     This  I  conclude  from  its  language  and  style 
as  compared  with  those  of  what  I  may  call  the   gepuine  old  Purdnas, 
The  Skanda-purana,  of  which  it  is  said  to  form  a  part,  is  one  of  the 
lost  Purdnas,     A  few  detached  chapters   occur  here  and  there  in  the 
shape  of  Sthala-mahatmyas  (t.e.,  descriptions  of  the  greatness  or  sanctity 
of  particular  localities).     A  portion  named  the  Bramhottara  Khanda* 
has  been  thus  rescued  from  the  ravages  of  time  ;  and  if  other  fragments 
could  be  collected  and  published,  it  would  assist  the  stildent  of  Indian 
history  and  philosophy,  and  prevent  the  concoction  of  modem  poems 
under  ancient  colours.     This   useful   work  is  being  done  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Madras, "  though  not  so  exhaustively  as    I   should  wish. 
How  far  the  Bombay  Manuals  or  Gazetteer  would  work  to  this  end 
I  do  not  know ;  but  more  can  be  done  by  private  individuals  to   help 
this  object  than  by  the  public  authorities,  to  whom  the  inner  strata  of 
our  social  structiu-c  are  not,  as  a  rule,  yet  accessible.     Besides  the 
objects  above  stated,  the  Mahdtmyaa  would  subserve  another  useful 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  place  within  our  reach  some  information  about 
things  which  are  gradually  passhig  away,    and  which  must  be  gathered 
by  personal  enquiries  by  those  who  search  for  the  MSS.     As  an   ex- 
ample, I  may  mention  that  at   a   place   near   Basseen    (Vasai   is   the 
correct  spelling)  called  Nirmala,  a  tomb  of  the  great  S'ankaruchAnja^ 
is   shown   to    the    pilgrims  to  this  day.     As   the  author  of  several 
VedAntika  works  of  undisputed  authority,  and  the  apostle  of  the  system 
of  higher  doctrines  of  Brdhmanism   as   they   obtain   to  this  day,    the 
great  Sfankaruchurya  has  been  no  ordinary  individual.     That  his  place 
of  interment  is  Nirmali,  m  our  own  neighbourhood,  is  a  statement  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  authority,  beyond  local  tradition.     At  all 
events  the  point  has  yet  to  be  determined  ;  and  it  is  a  question  which 
may  well  be   discussed   when   the   Nirmala-mahiHmya  comes  under 
review.    4Jut  the  Society   will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  that  there 

*  Soe  printed  edition  of  Sake  year  1788  (A.  C.  18GC)  :  Bombay. 

*  See  Parfe  III.  of  the  Madura  Manual,  by  J.  II.  Nelson,   M.A.,  Madras   Civil 
Service.     Madras;  18(38. 

^  The  expounder  of  the  Vedauta  philoiiophy. 
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is  a  large  published  poem  in  Mardthi,  which  assumes  the  sanction  of 
the  S' ankaracMrya''  to  a  Mardthf  Nirmali'miMtmya  (i.  e.,  the  great- 
ness or  sanctity  of  Nirmala),  and  which  professes  to  derive  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  Padmapurona,  Now  the  hollowness  of  these  pretensions 
is  apparent.  Our  oldest  Mar^thi  authors  now  extant  are  Mukundar^ja 
and  Dnyanes'vara  ;  and  they  come  long  after  S'ankardcMrya,  »  They 
wrote  in  Marathi,  which  is  different  in  grammar,  and  style,  from  the 
Marathi  as  we  now  speak  and  write  it,  and  in  which  this  poem  has 
been  written.  The  author's  name  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  is  published 
under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  of  S'ankardcharya,  and  as  such  no 
doubt  may  impose  on  many  an  unsuspecting  devotee.  I  give  this  as 
one  of  the  many  instances  whefrein  the  course  of  contemporary  history 
and  morals  is  thus  corrupted  because  of  the  clouds  of  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  which  still  enshroud  our  Puranika  Hterature.  I  have 
already  pronounced  my  opinion  on  the  MahcLbalesf  vara-mahdttnya 
presented  to  the  Society  to-day. 

I  shall  now  return  to  the  shrine  again,  and  state  what  I  conceive  to 
be  its  place  in  Indian  history.  Mahdbalesfvara  is  mentioned  in  the 
poem  above  alluded  to,  and  in  the  poem  on  the  Krishna  ;^  and  its  im- 
portance dates  from  the  time  of  the  Marathd"  kings  of  Satdra. 
S'ivdjf  and  his  successors  endowed  it ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  recog- 
nized Hindu  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Western  India.  It  has  no  preten- 
sions to  the  antiquity  of  Gokarna  Mahabales'vara  in  K6naddy  which  is 
noticed  in  many  of  our  oldest  works,  and  above  all  in  the  Skanda-Pu- 
rana.  This  Mahabales'vara  is  therefore  a  modern  establishment^  after 
the  older  shrine  in  the  South.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  enume- 
ration of  the  Jyotirlingas  (i.e,,  the  12  luminous  symbols),  the  names 
of  which  are  pronounced  by  all  S'aiva  (Smdrta)  and  Bhagavata  Hindus 
every  morning  either  in  Sanskrit  or  Prdkrit  prayers,  lo 


'  ^<=h<Nl^eT^qRf  Prtl^J'Trf  rc5R".      Bombay :  S'ake  year  1785  (A.  0. 1868-64.) 
0  Lived  in  the  8th  contary  of  the  Christian  era. 

9  See  **  Life  of  R&mdas,"  in  Mar&thi.    Bombay :  S'ake  1792  (A.C.  1870-71). 
*<>  The  following  are  prayers  repeated  in  Kdnadd : — 
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Nor  have  I  met  with  it  in  the  Keddra  Khanda,  a  portion  of  the  Brah- 
mavaicarta  Purdna,  nor  in  the  Linga  Parana.     It  is  on  this  account 


^fHN^  frj^fir^f  j^JiftiJirfT  g^rr  TO?f. 

^ril^^Rf  ffhrlMrlK'  ITTtK^^HFT  ^  H^jRRm. 

^"^^  'rt^jrp^  TOcT^^^rtl^  ftrTJj^rjft?  Hell 


jnjmrfSpm^Tti  ^flit^Rn}  ^1?^  ^mrfir  il  ^  || 
«^^ji  H^Kiriw  ^r^^  RrF^^r  Hr?r:  II 
^wRFjf^w'hTOlr  «fl"^iiHi4  5rc^  ^  IK  II 
Ff^fOT^  ^5^  ^  ^j,i?mR  ^nnf  yrTl:  II 

€fnfcrft^  PiJ?^  ^^  ift^i^T^lTTf^^^i^  1 1 
yrrfHHM4>*ji^Hi^i  wj\^  ^  5^i**fl*i*it5  II  ^  II 
^iw^iMi^iifaJlil  f^^rar^  ^  ^ftr^?^:  II 

F^^4rtraT^6i  ^  ^^  Hfruftrt  ^inftf  II  Vo  II 
jfirrTBt^^iJRm^  vtRr^^^^  ^^^  ^^  II  W  II 
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\ 


that  I  place  this  shrine  amongst  modern  establishments,  and  its  Purdniia 
history,  as  now  current,  I  certainly  class,  for  the  present  at  least,  among 
poems  of  very  doubtful  antiquity. 


k\  ^it^K^^m^  ^^^HsT  5n:4  m^  II  V^  II 

6 

?f?f  ^srsr^n^friT^F  w#  ^etj^  II  <>  11" 
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II  T^^^^TT^F^.  II 

gjRs  gw  fe«^  «rT^:  imrMf  II  \  I| 

^rarfsTRf^  m'  q^  irnrrjgynRT-  ii 
?T?TnliF(  a"5r^  f^rg<ft^  ^^^^M  \  \\ 

?T?^  ??nftt  ^  ^  ^TTT^fla*  II  ^  II 

tm^  <IW   ^  ^TBTT  PTfj/rR-  II 
?raT  *I€W«4  :  ?r>lf|cfl4lft«l^'qT:  II  B  II 

^'i^:  ^r^y^wr  ^atii^-  II 
aTr»W?r  f^nnf^  ft»^^«(*i^ift  ^  ii  \  ii 
>Tr«nir:  9t«T  ^r^r  qf  $«i[^«i  ^  ii 
spsiRwpThrwr  ^  fcf^r  h^  ii  <  ii 

^at  iTcr=  «y«^i  =  qr.ynnR-  gorf  ii  ^»  ii 

<r?nf5r  jwt^  *ji^[^'  a|^  fiw  ^  11 
*i^*i*m<  tf  JTf^RHf^fnr^wR  ll  ^  ii 

*i5i<4«iN  11 5j^  ^t«ni":  q^  ^mMi^i^ijTjii  ii 
«i^  «r?'T»iT%^  «^*iiiH<t'  5^  II  ^  II 

j^i?^  1^  ffsir  '^^ff^  gfeg^  Ii 
9fW3'  <n^  fnrr  ft[«^  5%  ^iw  11 

M<*ll^l  rPT^:  XTRR"  WWRR  l|  \\  II 

>^*i#%  g^  gfg=  ^^5^T  41«iHi<g^<i  II 
??qwt  ^  ^mr^wr  3TR^  ff^grfirt  ii  \^  11 


/.^»^«^/, 
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?^  ^  5^Mili  qiT  «^ii?MW%  II  \^  II 

mki<fi  cHTT  %B"f  m  iTfftTsfNfq  II 

*WJift'k^=l,^r'^  ^wpftq"  «iqt5i^  II  \8  II 
^srr  ^  arsi^fit  ft^sopft^  ff^t^:  ii 
^T^  cPT^js  ^t  ^^i^Nrewr  II  \^  11 

?Tq^rtirH  tfN^  srrm^  HH^d^  II  \^  II 

CRT  ^srg^t^iWT  mroj  w^^a^  •  l! 

iT?7^<qT  ffcT  cim  ^rrfcT^jgrs  II  l-^  II 
tr^*qT??Trr :  I^T^  STSJT  JT^^nTcT  II  X^"  II 

^t^  3r^Ml^WrpT  I^JH|i<|R  ^51^  *p4dlPi  ^  II 
f^RRf  ^TPtff'I'TTfcT :  ^  STTcTf  g^^^  II  \^  II 

Tc)T^«Rlre»TRJ  fi^TT  ^  rrm^:  ii 

JTW  %<<|UHNU|  qrcnsJT  ^  H^cT  l|  ^o  I! 
*j^4«IN  II  ^y»IRt  ijftc*|*ftM9lHlR<s^ircH?-diU  II 

^nr^  5RJr  sRqiftr  jg^^f^l^^w'  li  XI  ii 

5»T^5^  ^;m  ^f^m  f^nrr  ?r?:  ii 
%y+mH  ^^  '^w:  ^srttr:  II  XX  II 

5RT  r^^sqiT^THnr^q"  ^trt'  ^^^f^t  wi^r^  ii 
cigwR'  Pit  5^  %^^?f#ra^:  ^  II  X\  11 

?fcT  l^-qr^r^yj  ^^  ITT  ffS"  <MW<T  II 

»if^  g4w  ^^  ^q^  ^^  II  xa  II 

^^^  wm^  jwPr  imnnT  §  n  x*^  ii 

f^^JTrfirf=tt  H^  Mi^'i<i4iiw<i  II 

ft^tN^  g=r  :?^  p-  ?f  (^I'wjfAisr'Tr  ii  X<  ii 
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^f^ 


fir^'TrfSr 


^5Cct?  ^  ^jjfiprt  i^^  f^  PRT II  V 


^  3»JTiifM^  sniR- 3'TOif^  II  \^  II 

mn^  ii*9^^^\V'\  '^^  »tw^  *nrr  II  \\  !i 

*<gHrt<idlii<<i8  <f^  m:  wr  iwt  II 

<^  f^jiRPn!^  R<9<iMift  ^  Jjf^  II  \8  II 

5r:  ^Wf  inJir?  *wir*i4«**ii^Mi?T  ir^^  ii 
q:dR«<^  j|i^  ?r%5ii^»f^raRT  II  \<  ii 

^NHHi'i  ^m  ^m  ^  mw  ii  ^^  ii 

fRHT  ^rf^  ^  R«JW1^  JRRJ  ^  II  V  II 

^tw  ^nnn?n"T  wfk  ^i*^  <r?^'  II  \^  li 


«*"*j<fli 


f»T^ 


2  r  a« 
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dWy^  «:#R3t  il€N«*q<|**l  :  II  »\  II 
fmlft«l«*HWid  ^^  ^:  ^^RRTS  II 

M^>pn«rlnr^^T?^qTrf^'  II  «\  Ii 
mni^iTipTT^^^  j«ijR!«<uiT?5T  II  a«  ii 

dWIHM^d!  ^  ^^  ^^^i  II 

arsfi^Tf :  ^2^  wrj  ?mr  wn  ^Mmh-  ii  «<.  ii 

i\tw\*ii  3"^^  ?d-*iH^Rt<i?rt  II  »^  II 
1^  ^  ^T^  f^  %?ra?^TR?n  II 
H»i)*iHJt5rr«i«jj«*^m  #rftife^r  II  »^  ii 

^nn  fk'e[^  «flaiiR  ^'  ^  RPiiflciiJ  ll 
?^  $^  qt  ^  5rFi»t  "clw  ^  II  »^  II 

qrf  ^  5Tr^R^  ^MwiRiftirfe^i  li 

^WKWI'M^^ll^  ^^^^  f^pnwf  II  ^o  II 

^ ^  %Pi^  «iK^wi«  ^wn;  II  ^\  II 

CRT  H^H^*^"  MdmH^»5«ik=  II 

^  M«l<^*i^:  ii1«II^AII*l*IN'll'|^  II  '^X  II 

TO^f^  iT5f  ^'  Hfl^lPW  S^RPir!  II 

^<^rfiT  jriHh" % *n €^*« q^ iRii  \\  II 

S^^K^*^'  II  IT^FRT^  ^  sp  ^^  ^%  :r  ^  II 

^  ^*'^^H*M\{iC^^  %)ftB^  ^j  ll  ^«  ti 
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tRRig^^n^ 41R<i«>4.*i<i«mi  ii 

im  %  55yFnr5rat  ftqtiPr  ^ttAtj  li  Kf  i( 

ftr^nRRrt  imt  <iR«^  ^ni%  jp  ii  v  ii 
f^  ispf  iriPi  HN<ilfitH4i«i'i  II  \^  II 

jftTr  ^W ^'IIRT  IPIT  ^T^f^dl  ^K(:  II  <o  II 
««<«*HJ8Hrt|«4|MH<l|i|H  »rtW^  II 

^ro^jsTi^  ?rRn  MW«i^iRtiM<?f  ii  U 

^i  %^IT«Tr:  ^  ^'  (W^  1W-  II 

^rfMt  44VI1UI  aiRTIfWr  ft^5  ^'  II  i^  II 

ii<NHi*<irti^i*n<<»^JH'ii«*^  II 

**«mh3|w<|:  ^rtan^  f^^  ^ft«r:  ii  ^^  II 
»Rn^  iFWftirft-'  §tf*RTft^  ft?JRr:  ii  i»  ii 

?Rjr  ««i''ftAMii<¥i^1tl/Kii<ii  wrri^i  ii  v^  ii 
aQ=fr  Jjrwtwt^  ?«Mwi«j*ii«i«  II 

*!iA<i<iH  II  «r#  fk^  *<f^4<(wij«tN  JRftw^  II 
^cl^  ^^m^  f^  ^"t^  iM?Tf  II  f  ^»  II 

?RT  ffOT  «Rft"  aim*  fi«!|<lfV!|d:  II 
^  <iAW<ll^i!=  ^  «l3<>t*j+| :  II  ^^  II 
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M^Nrtiqr^  II  ^mn^  ^m%  *^*?*H*fiST^  arsi  *ift wp^ 
sfM^Tifi^n^ii 


lIT=^l|v»oll 

^'-  j^  ^ii'^j.i"iH m%i  fir^  ^^  snRTi^ftre^  ii 
^  ?5f^'sojqir?irfSFrRrf  =PTrt^  w?33^  ^:  II  ^»\  ll 

^ ^irrnimmsTt^  ^r  3u|<K?i<?-M<ifti%  ii  ^\  u 
^pnwpc  iTfHT»rt  >J^^  iniRn  ^cnffct  ^jn^  ii 

^jff  ^M«l*l<WdT»di5T  ^  ?^w  jjt^jM  II  v»\  II 

s|4jRwU*<^^IHI  ?TmT%^  JW  II 

?fl^  IW  ?r^  ?R[5lf  tliH-rl*!  s  II  V9<  II 

^""j^  qi5R  ci4rHj<NW<:§nr?R^s  ii  v»v»  ii 

?i$T  ^rf^ct  $^  gfxFj^iRPT*  II 
ii<i4<w  gi¥r  ^1^  jnj  SR«^  II  vj^  II 

*i5rrcrr  ^ni^^rpf  wginff  »t?  5n^  ii  v»^  ii 


•s       • 


'i<IHI*J*lFH^T^  ^^  II 

*rfr5=Ti»5rr  i^^  f^sjrf^  »Tf  inrt  II  ^o  Ii 
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f«i«g  ^rtrr  %^nnt«jiiTnnJi '  ii  ^\  ii 

*|ft  iRPl^  3n%  JTNt  3^  ^  3Wr:  11 

^  ?Tft2I5^  ^  HWWWIJ  ft^JRT;  11  ^  II 

3?ftR=t  ^  5  JTRPi'TPT^rfcr  ^  ^  SRP  II 
^  Fn^  5#T  |W^WN*l*iSrT:  II  ^8 

'<iiRMi*M^<>MiifWI<«s  "ifWtwnTl^  q^  5?!%  II  ^K  II 

«ht<fl»iri|i^  ft:  ?RT  t^4gtiw1^  ?tp:  II  <i'f  II 
<I#  <K  fe  Hl<l*w|  ^JMmH"IKH'  II 

q3?rt  *io«jdl  ^  J^  ^It^  irwri^  II  <^v»  II 
y^  'iiftHgyi't  ^ranft  ^gHg^N<^^*<i^i^«i"lir  ^i*<  H«iHimi4=  II 

siPTOSf :  II  ^  (?»'W<l(^HiiMI  MWcfrg^  II 

?T^  m-  ^  snwrarer  ^^fartjr  Ii  \  ii 
f^iiN  II  cii  ^npRf  lr%  w  ^'  qrciqr:  ii 
<\-mAi  «f^  wt  ^.)gir  q^  m  ii  ^  ii 

f?nirt%  5ftpr  «^  ^i^  innrsq  ii  ^  ii 

fe*pif  ^  kfhiiM(iifk(!H<(^  II  »  II 

^lUK  JURrnnff  ?r»nit  ffe^^  ii 

'k*(i-$«(IW«ll  «MlP««MWI'ii4l'(filPf=  II  Ml 

gg^tcRfint  ijf^^ft^^pt  II 

la^:  qft^^  lllftf  pRTRRt  II  f  II 

^  R«"w"^*ii<ji  '•  «MiiFnT  ireiaf%  II 
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wm  iraiqRiwr  g^  ^frwg^  II 
ft2pr«,g^tfl[^^  m^  ^rgqi^r^  II  ^  II 

m^(  M^'^-rm^'il  ^tPT  ws[m^^  II 
4<ii<i-^M<'>N"^ij<»mH»j^'ggrcT  II  \o  n 

3<li*d«  W^  T  «liTI^  ^%  JRT  II 

?RT  g^**!")  ifhT:  ^f#  ^anrrar'  ii  \\  ii 
jlg.<(*<f^^^  fe  iRntJTt  iit?^  II  \^  II 

3?^fi^^  ^n^^sjf  ^[  ?^:  II  \\  II 

JRT  ^t  wpf(  ^  ^i^[^  «fl^^reRT  ii  \»  II 

ft^s^^pET  II  #ffr  ^l%f  |-  int  5^  ^%Er^  II 
^^  4«*ii^Ni:  qn^ift  iRRq^  II  \'^  II 

^iM^i^^Kf  ^n^ra^Rifirft*^'  II  \1  II 
wwi^i'iN  II  f^sorr^^MqT  gw  ^  ^nrrar-  II 

?J^^  =  ^ng^  W(^  qifiTT^  II  \^»  II 

CRT  5fNR?^«n  »inT€  ^gqi??^  ii 

3|*I«HH  q^'  ?IT^  ijftf  5I#<T'  II  V  11 

graif^  ^^^  «FRroi^  ^fift  II  \^  II 

j|[^*min'^ '•  RrcT'  warr^  sr^r^'  II  ^o  II 

^  ^tt^  *Tc<Tr  f^wif:  5Rc(iw<i  II 
^s^(^^*^&^l^^  wSw/^^^ft?  ii  '^i  il 
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m^  ^^  *re?ir  ^nfipft  ^ftcTR«w  il  ^^  ii 

5rN^  «Ri|fTS  iR(W<ft  wiHHJd  II  ^^  II 
mw9(  iin^mMi  g^rtH^s  g»nr5Jrs  ii 

W^t^lfJlWlft^  ^rt^  MHUhH-  II 

^^  ^»  Hwis^jsft  inrt¥«t  II  ^*v  II 

gferft  ira^ifrprt  fsi  jfNra"  m  ^j  ii  ^f  ii 
m  «nf<Fft  jnrW  trt  ft^R  f ^i»ra:  ii  ^^*  ii 

JltJ^  «l'i^ft<^MIileJW|  iraftfff  II 

qjrfftiRIRft^:  W^  M4\^4>i'  II  V  II 

^mtlfaii  fH*f  ^:  HTlc^Wr^'  II  x^  II 

flSJKM*^'  II  ^^  ^avmf^  ?nn^  ?^  ft-  ii 
«nrt  $5"  MUilM  qf^  ^fe^l^  II 

Wig^«  M+^o^l  «^?TT  ftRT  ?fin  IM  \  II 

^  ^^  *«i^w-d :  ^feiprnwi^  II 
aw-  Ng^T  ?T  Jrt^  ?^  3R5ft  inn  ii  ^^  ii 

i^  ^I^  g^  TCTRM  qt?nT  II 
mMt  fnq^^  ^f  4>i>"iifi<di  ii  u  ii 

wffi*ii*iKiHri  •  ^  w5yRrar«  li  X^  ii 
Mt^ipirr  iprt  JT^  Jinp^rs  q^nnrw:  ii 
'jpi'^  «!^  >t5ii4Hi<il4  ^j^f^m  II  \^  II 
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fqw^  iT5m>^t  ii*iNifi  d5mw4  II  H  II 
Pi'HJi^i'iN  II  ^ir  M^iwiiirtwi  ^  JTH  ?pft«%"  I 
^  ^  «nfq^  ?T  c?t%  ir^f  'ift<«if^  II  \>»  II 

lT?f(^  <4*I^cJhI  qr^RPT  ^  f^  II 
i}^<H'4»A  J^^RWT:  W!  «lfpff|j  II  V  II 

JRWK^  r%«W  3i^it(^  ^nfrm=  ii 
fft«'*dMww  JiPT^  w  JWtftur  II  ^^  II 

3iR^  ?RiJr?JiT  Tfi  1%^  ^rd^  II 
^<i^5i[*wi!i«I  H^?^  #iiR'»jni  II  »o  II 

cTRff-^rrrg?^  wf  mi<i<i*k"i  ii 

ji^  ?#  ^^»V>i  ^  qw^  «itiPrl^  il  »\  II 

5i^FF#zRrnnwrf  ^^  ^ir^^  ii 
^t%^  j?^  »fifi%  ^r$rf  si%  q^'  II  »^  li 
trw  err  H?H?r '  ipp  =  ^rem^  Ii 
?RT  Jun^^TFT  JTffw  s  ?ii^te5!r  =  II  a\  II 


>rHJcT=  qt^Tiri^  fir  mm  ar^'^araf^  ii 
>t^  m'  ^^^'  'E?frRr'ii(l<!rti4«ii '  II  sa  ii 

^P^-^^Nr  qr^ 


•v_^ 


^Ff^  ifrfr  5r^  wi%?r  ^  jwi^  II 
m^t  iw  ?^w  ^  ?^'  M4«ij^^d  II  a^»  II 

H<<J<ll'J  II  d«INIW^^lTll t  q%»fnT:«Rr5^m-  II 

?nM  HI  3  9it^  qiq^  ^inf^  II  »^  II 
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m^  «i%  mpfi  HHi4|tatft^^^  II  ^o  ii 
apni  wsr^  ^  *n^  ^«*yKfli  ii 
^  ^lIt  qrit  w4  JTr^^fe^Rf^  ii  H  ii 
trf  g^fi^rTRTfl;  5if5#r  ^r5Tq#  II 

W^  Fn^.^T^'  ^icRfrq^  g#  II  ^^  || 
^  ^^  i^«j^*f  *l*yu^*<  giT  II 

yi%  jTRT  gyr=  ^  i<8(f^«!jfil^'  qg  i!  ^^  ii 
wf^  ^  §^^  *i«^^ft*iR«ff  II 
^  #t  H«K"^  ir5rraT*»*M*i  ii  ^«  ii 

fW^H^JR^  ^  ^:  <[i?Rrfn  II  ^*^  II 

«^  «^  ^f^  ^^  gWrPTI  =  II 

Pti^rt  'nr*^  ^  ?s^^ih«hi<?hi  ■  \\  ^^  II 
3fW  5  fwiPTi'  ffft«nir=  nr^wtf^^  ii 
?RT  ^inrPT  ft^  ^WT'  ^mJJZ'  ii  <v^  ii 
^nl^^  WTflhTR  iTPnTmrer  wi^  li 
<i?h^  ?it--  mt  m\  H^^ifli^^  II  '^^  II 

T^  ^wli^jji^ijfl  5n^  ^<*ry<ii  II 
^^qf^jnnsfhft  ftf^  ^tii^  ii  ^^  ii 

?T5r  wnnPi  ^hrfi%  Mm«ifl*<ih  ^  ii  io  ii 
if^THi*^  5fR«ft^  ^n^fftig'R'i^  II 

eraf^ftrfllllHl  "Fct  TIFTf^  e^  II  A\  II 

trq  g^m  ^wjf  ^pf[  ^q^Roft  II 

^  5fi^M^*iPl  5>J5=  qiqjTF^  li  ^^  li 
^  ?nT  »?%?^i  fronrr  ^rftm  q^  li 

cTW  rnr  M€ljju4  J|%r4f  srt?TJT:  11  ^\  II 

3  r  a  « 


t  .^  -:  ^f*  1, 


•  • 


P^r?^  ^»TqHr  <4Hl*«i  «R^^  II  •^  II 

»i'ff^  77R  spf  smif  II  jttMt  N^niRRift  ^3?t  sh  ^  »iraf^ 
q('(f«<«  iiT'f  ncff^tSR*  fwoftrnfrar:  11  \  li  ^frMnwri'TO^  II 
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Art.  II. — Transcript  and  Translation  of  a  Goppcr^plate  Grant  of 
the  Fifth  Century  of  tho  Christian  Era,  found  in  Qujerat 
by  Manekji  Ailerji,  Esq.,  O.CM.C,  with  Remarks.  By 
Prof.  Ramkbishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 


Bead  13th  April  1871. 


The  Tamra-patra,  a  transcript  and  translation  of  whicti  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Society  to-day,  consists  of  two  rectangular 
plates,  each  W^  inches  long  and  6J  wide,  originally  joined  together  by 
two  thick  rings  passing  through  two  holes  in  one  of  the  longer  sides  of 
each.  One.  of  the  rings  is  lost,  but  the  other  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  has  a  conical  ball  of  copper  attached  to  it,  on  which  the 
seal  is  impressed.  The  lines  of  engraved  letters  are  parallel  to  the 
longer  sides.  The  copper-plate  was  found  in  a  village  in  the  Surat 
Collectorate  by  Mr.  Manekji  Aderji,  G.G.M.C,  and  sent  to  me  to  bo 
deciphered  and  translated. 

The  characters  are  a  variety  of  the  Deva-nligari,  resembling  that  given 
in  the  fourth  Hue  of  Prinsep's  table,  which  was  used  in  Gujerat  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is,  however,  some  difference 
in  the  formation  of  several  letters.  The  ^  differs  from  Prinsep's  in 
having  the  uppermost  horizontal  stroke  turned  up  and  twisted,  and 
the  ^  looks  like  the  Roman  B  with  the  perpendicular  stroke  placed  hori- 
zontally. There  are  two  varieties  of  ^,  one  resembling  that  given  by 
Prinscp,  and  occurring  also  in  the  Gimar  inscriptions,  which  consists 
of  two  perpendicular  strokes  on  a  horizontal  one,  that  to  the  left  being 
twisted  at  the  upper  end ;  and  the  other  looks  like  the  Greek  p.  The  "^ 
and  the  matra  look  exactly  Hke  those  in  the  modem  Deva-nagari.  The 
writing  is  incorrect  in  many  places,  which  circumstance  increased  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering; 

The  langiiage  of  the  copper-plate  is  Sanskrit.  It  purports  to  be  a 
grant  of  a  village  named  Rachhchhavam,  in  the  district  of  Aukulcs'vara, 
in  Gujerat,  to  one  Narayana,  the  son  of  Govinda,  a  Rigvedi  Brah- 
man of  the  Kas'yapa  Gotra,  residing  in  Abhichchhatra.  The  kii»g 
who  granted   it   belonged  to  the  Gurjjara  dynasty,   and    was    named 
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Dadda.*  His  father's  name  was  Jayabhata,  and  his  grandfather's 
Dada.  From  the  sign-manual  it  appears  that  Dadda  had  another 
name^  which  was  Pras'anta-raga,  and  Jayabhata  was  also  called  Vita- 
raga.  But  these  sound  like  euphonious  epithets  or  titles,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  proper  names,  for  the  first  means  *  one  whose  passions 
are  cooled,'  and  the  other,  '  one  whose  passions  have  disappeared  or 
ceased  to  exist,'  expressions  which  persons  who  are  religious,  or  affect  to 
be  so,  delight  in.  The  writer  or  engraver  was  a  minister  of  the  name 
of  Reva,  the  son  of  Madhava.  From  the  opening  benediction,  the  seat 
of  the  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  Broach.  The  date  is  Jyeshtha, 
amavasya  or  new-moon-day,  417  of  S'aka  Nripa,  i,e,,  of  the  era  now 
known  as  S'alivahana's,  corresponding  to  the  9th  of  June,  495  A.c- 
The  seal  bears  the  name  of  Dada^  grandfather  of  the  reigning  so- 
vereign. 

The  grant  is  in  the  usual  style  of  such  documents,  but  bears  what  I 
should  consider  a  family  likeness  to  the  Valabhi  or  other  Gujerat  copper- 
plates. Several  expressions  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  view. 
The  reading,  for  instance,  of  some  of  the  verses  from  the  Mahabharata,  is 
the  same  in  all  these  plates,  while  in  the  Southern  grants  it  is  different. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  is  published  a  transcript  of  a  grant  made  by  a  king  of  the 
Gurjjara  dynasty,  along  with  some  observations  on  it.  A  fresh  tran- 
script of  it  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Dowson  in  the  1st  volume  of  the 
Journal,  new  series,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  this  a  few  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  first  have  been  corrected.  Prof.  Dowson  has. collated 
with  it  another  grant  of  the  same  king>  similar  to  it  in  most  respects,  and 
given  ya(»imi7e5  of  both.  The  copper-plates  were  discovered  at  Kaira 
by  Dr.  Burns.  These  we  will  distinguish  by  the  Nos.  2  and  3,  as  the 
Professor  has  done.  The  present  grant  is  by  the  same  king  as  thes^ 
two,  the  reasons  for  the  statement  being  decisive.  The  king  in  Dr. 
Bums'  plates  belongs  to  the  Gurjjara  dynasty,  as  in  the  present  grant. 
His  name  is   Pras'anta-raga,   as   given  in  the  sign-manual,   which, 

*  The  word  is  S'rimaddadda.  If  S'ri  only  were  taken  to  be  the  honorifio 
prefix,  as  it  always  is,  the  name  would  be  Maddadda ;  if  S'rimad,  it  would  bo 
Dadda.  Prof.  Dowson's  facsimiles  favour  the  latter  supposition,  though  S'r!- 
mad,  I  must  say,  I  have  never  found  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  kings ; 
and  oven  in  the  present  plate,  the  prefix  is  S'ri  in  the  case  of  Jayabha|a,  tho 
second  king.    The  same  remark  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  name  Dada. 
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however,  the  editors  of  the  Bengal  Society's  Journal  read  Pras'Anga- 
raga ;  and  his  father's  name  is  Jayahha^  and  also  Yita-raga.  The 
writer's  name  is,  as  in  the  present  copper-plate,  Reva,  and  six  lines  of 
the  eulogy  of  one  of  the  kings  coriespond,  word  for  word,  in  all  the 
three.  Ankules'vara  and  Broach  are  also  mentioned  there,  though 
the  occasion  is  different.  But  the  grandfather's  name  is  Dada  in  the 
present  copper-plate,  and  Samanta-datta  in  hoth  of  Dr.  Bums',  and  the 
second  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  given  in  the  body  of  these  latter 
is,  according  to  Prof.  Dowson,  S'rtdatta-Kus'aU,  while  it  is  Dadda 
in  the  former.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Professor  has 
misread  the  name  of  this  king ;  for  the  word  Kuwait  means  **  enjoying 
health,"  and  is  used  in  most  of  the  grants  I  have  seen,  where  it  is  only 
thus  to  be  interpreted.  The  usage  of  the  country,  to  this  day,  also  re- 
quires that  this  word,  or  an  expression  equivalent  to  it,  should  be  used  by 
the  writer  of  a  letter  with  reference  to  himself,  before  speaking  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  Besides,  in  the  present  copper-plate  and  in  No.  2, 
the  word  preceding  Kuwait  has  the  nominative  termination  (visarga) 
attached  to  it,  which  shows  that  Kua'ali  is  an  independent  word,  and 
forms  no  part  of  the  one  that  precedes.  Again,  the  word  S'ri  is  a  mere 
hoporific  prefix  used  before  the  names  of  kings  ;  so  that  the  real  name 
is  reduced  to  Datta.  Now,  referring  to  the  facnmiley  I  find  that 
the  letters  the  Professor  reads  as  two  /'s  are  exactly  similar  to  the  first, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  </,  and  are  clearly  two  ^s.  The  name,  there- 
fore, is  Dadda.  Again,  in  the  facsimile  of  No.  3,  the  king's  name 
looks  like  Daddam.  But  the  letter  which  resembles  m,  and  is  so  read 
by  Prof.  Dowson,  is  in  reality  the  symbol*  for  the  Jihvd-mUliya, 
which,  according  to  Pan.  YIII.  3 — 37,  is  an  optional  substitute  for 
visarga  before  a  hard  guttural.  The  name  therefore  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  same  in  all  the  three  plates.  Now,  as  to  Sftmanta-datta,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  the  facsimiles  in  this  case.  For, 
as  the  name  stands  there,  it  is  without  the  almost  indispensable  prefix 
of  S'ri  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  both  the  other  names  and  in  almost 
all  other  copper-plates.  This  S'ri  has  perhaps  been  misread  by  the 
decipherer  as  S&.  And  the  Datta  being  in  this  case  also  Dadda,  the 
name  is  very  likely  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  in  the  present  plate. 
Or  perhaps  the  word  Sdmanta,  signifying  as  it  does  "  a  subordinate 
prince  or  chief,"  may  have  been  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3  as  a  title.  The 
dates  also  of  Dr.    Burns'    plates   are   perfectly  consistent    with   the 

*  I  havo  siuco  seen  this  symbol  before  7  in  several  Volabhl  plates. 
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supposition  of  their  common  origin.  That  of  No.  2  is  380,  and  of  No. 
3,  385,  t.tf.,  the  first  grant  was  made  37  and  the  second  32  years  before 
the  present  one.  Arid  37  years  are  not  too  long  a  period  for  a  single 
reign.  Prof.  Dowson  and  the  editors  of  the  Bengal  Society's  Joiirnal 
consider  the  dates  380  and  385  to  refer  to  the  era  of  Vikramaditya,  but 
the  only  reason  is  the  use  of  the  word  Samvatsara,  This  word,  however, 
means  simply  a  year,  and  does  not  indicate  any  reference  to  a  particular 
era.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  its  use  in  the  present  grant,  with  the 
expression  S'aka-Nripa-Kala  before  it.  The  common  origin  of  the 
three  grants,  therefore,  would  necessitate  the  dates  380  and  385  being 
taken  to  refer  to  the  S'aka  era.  For  if  they  were  not  so  taken,  the 
interval  between  this  and  the  other  two  grants  would  be  about  171  and 
1 60  years* 

But  as  dome  antiquarians  think  that  the  S'aka-Nripa-Kala  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Sam  vat  era  "even  by  indigenous  writers,"*  it 
may  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  use  of  that  expression  in  the 
present  copper-plate,  its  date  417,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Bums',  may 
refer  to  the  era  of  Vikramdditya.  This  point  can,  however,  be  easily 
determined.  In  the  present  grant,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  solar  eclipse  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  executed.  I 
wrote  to  my  respected  friend  Professor  Keru  Lakshman,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  ascertain  if  there  was  such  an  eclipse  on  the  Amavasya  or  conjunction 
day  of  Jyeshtha  in  the  year  417  of  S'alivahana,  and  also  whether  there 
was  a  possibility  of  an  eclipse  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  year  of  the 
Samvat  era.  His  answer  is  that,  on  a  rough  calculation,  he  finds  that 
on  that  day,  which,  supposing  the  era  to  be  S'aUvahana's,  corresponds 
to  the  9th  of  June,  495  A.  C,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon's 
ascending  node  was  about  12°  14^.  He  therefore  thinks  that  there 
was  a  solar  eclipse  on  that  day ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  partial  one, 
and  have  begun  in  the  afternoon,  a  short  time  before  sunset.  But  on 
that  day  of  that  year  of  the  Samvat  era,  there  was,  he  says,  no  possi- 
bility of  an  eclipse,  since  the  sun's  distance  from  the  node  was  about  8 
signs  and  9°.  This,  therefore,  proves  that  the  date  of  the  present 
copper-plate,  and  hence  those  of  Dr.  Bums'  No.  2  and  No.  3,  reffer  to  the 
S^aka  era,  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  Samvatsara  does  not  by  any 
means  show  the  era  to  be  Vikrama's.     And,  by  the  way,  it  would  also 

•  See  Dr.  BLau  Daji  on  Merutunga's  Thoravali,  Journal  B-  B.  R.  A.  S.,  vol. 
IX.,  page  156. 
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appear  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  era  used  in  other  Guje- 
rat  copper-plates,  such  as  those  of  the  Valabhi  dynasty,  to  be  that  of 
the  S'aka  king,  than  to  assume  it  as  the  Samvat,  since  the  three  plates 
of  the  Gurjjara  dynasty  I  have  been  considering  may  well  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  prevalent  usage.  And  this  supposition  thoroughly  agrees 
with  the  Valabhi  era  discovered  by  Colonel  Tod  from  a  Somnath  mscrip* 
tion,  which  began  in  319  A.C.  One  would  naturally  take  this  era  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  Bhat&rka,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and 
not  from  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  as  Mr.  Wathen  has  done  with- 
out any  good  reason,  though  one  of  these  may  have  brought  it  for  the 
first  time  into  use.  The  date  of  the  copper-plate  grant  of  Dhruva  Sena, 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Bhatarka,  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  is  365,*  which  if  taken  to  refer 
to  the  Samvat  would  correspond  to  309  A.C,  t.^.,  ten  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  dynasty.  But  if,  however,  the  era  were  assumed 
to  be  that  of  S^alivahana,  the  date  would  correspond  to  443  A.C,  that 
is,  the  interval  between  the  first  king  of  the  family  and  the  person 
sixth  in  descent  from  him  would  be  124  years,  which,  I  think,  is  a  rea- 
sonable period.  The  editors  of  the  Journal,  simply  from  the  occur- 
ence of  the  word  Samvatsara,  take  the  era  used  to  be  Vikrama's,  and 
give  up  Colonel  Tod*s  discovery  of  the  Valabhi  era,  from  its  inconsistency 
with  their  supposition.  But  we  see  that  the  two  dates  are  perfectly 
reconcileable  if  we  take  the  era  of  the  S^aka  king  instead  of  the  Samvat, 

Mr.  Thomas  has  reprinted,  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays,  the 
two  papers  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society*s  Journal  which  I  have 
noticed,  with  the  remark  "  that  the  dates  of  all  these  documents  re- 
quire accurate  re-examination  and  revision,  and  that  the  geographical 
questions  involved  demand  even  in  a  greater  degree  an  exact  and  formal 
definition.'* 

The  present  copper-plate  grant  throws,  I  think,  much  light  on  these 
questions.  We  have  seen  that  the  era  used  in  this  and  the  other 
grants  of  the  Gurjjara  dynasty  is  that  of  the  S'aka  king ;  that  the 
word  Samvatsara  does  not  by  any  means  denote  the  Samvat  era,  and 
that   if  the  usage  indicated  by  these  grants  were   understood  to  be 


*  I  havo  shown  in  a  paper  sinco  road  at  a  mooting  of  tho  Society  that^tbis 
dato  mast  be  read  as  356,  and  tbat  tho  most  probable  starting-point  for  tho 
Valabhi  era  is  tho  coronation  of  Dronasinha,  tho  second  son  of  BhatArka,  and  in 
another,  published  in  the  Indian  Antiqunryf  No.  1,  that  the  grantor  in  the  plate 
referred  to  in  the  text  is  S'iUditya  II., the  eighth  in  descent  from  Dhat&rka. 
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applicable  to  the  Yalablii  plates,  their  dates  would  be  consistent  with  the 
discovery  of  Colonel  Tod.  The  seat  of  the  Gurjjara  dynasty  was  Broach.- 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the 
country  around  it.  In  the  Narmada-mahatmya,  Bhrigu-Kachchha  is 
mentioned  as  a  holy  place  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  about  two 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,*  and  the  descriptions  of  many  other  simi- 
lar places  farther  down  the  river  wind  up  with  the  remark,  "  Thus 
ends  the  description  of  such  and  such  a  place  in  Bhrigu-Kachchha.*' 
Hwan  Thsang,  the  Chinese  traveller,  also  speaks  of  a  kingdom  of 
Broach.  Ankulcs'vara,  mentioned  in  the  plate,  has  preserved  its  name 
unaltered. 

About  four  miles  to  the  North-east  of  Elao,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  copper-plate  was  found,  is  the  village  of  Walner,  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  Varnera  of  the  grant.  It  is  eight  miles  to  the  South- 
west of  Ankules'vara.  The  river  Varanda  appears  to  be  the  modern  Wand 
Kharee;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  .from  Walner  is  the  village  of 
Surtham,  answering  to  the  Sarathuam  [or  xira^huam]  of  our  plate. 
Sunthavadaka,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rachh- 
chhavam,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  on  the  map,  though  there  is 
such  a  place  as  Kothadara  there.  But  from  the  other  places  I  have 
found,  Rachhchhavam,  the  village  conveyed  by  the  grant,  appears  to 
be  the  modem  Bacheed. 
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Translation. 

Security  [freedom  ]  from  interruption  in  the  race  of  victory  calculated 
to  violate  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Bharukachchha  !  There  was  S'rimad 
Dada,  whose  fame  and  glory,  as  purely  bright  as  the  lotus  blown  open 
by  the  rays  of  the  moon  darting  forth  from  an  envelope  of  clouds,  filled 
the  cavity  of  the  sky, — the  bright  achievements  of  whose  sword 
the  wives  of  the  inimical  chiefs  slain  by  him  in  innumerable  battles  sang 
as  it  were  in  the  morning  by  means  of  their  cries  of  lamentation, — 
whose  person  was  adorned  by  a  crown  shining  with  the  refulgent  rays 
of  a  crore  of  diamonds  polished  by  being  rubbed  against  the  lotus-like 
feet  of  gods,  Brahmans,  and  preceptors, — whose  stock  of  religious 
desert,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  enables  one  to  go  to  Heaven,  was 
always  increasing  in  consequence  of  his  liberally  fulfilling  the  desire  for 
wealth  of  the  begging  poor,  the  helpless,  the  distressed,  and  of  the  belat- 
ed wayfarer, — and  who,  propitiating  proud  damsels  angry  on  account  of 
love  quarrels  by  addressing  sweet  words  to  them,  showed  himself  to  be  a 
skilful  gallant, — and  who  dispersed  by  his  many  bright  virtues  the  thick 
darkness  of  Kali.  Ilis  son  was  Jaya-bhata,  who  showed  the  valour 
of  a  young  lion,  by  achieving  with  his  sword  the  destruction  of  the 
herds  of  elephants  belonging  to  his  enemies, — and  who  by  his  diver- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  the  unstinted  flow  of  his  bounty,* 
realized  in  himself  the  qualities  of  the  guardian  elephants  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  who,  on  the  high  cloud-breastsf  of  the  sky — Laksbmi, 
rubbed  sandal-wood  ointment  in  the  shape  of  his  glory  as  pure  as  a 
crystal  or  a  ball  of  camphor.  His  son  S'rimad  Dada,  who  has  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  that  grew  thick  and  intense  through  the  poww  of 
evil,  and  overspread  the  whole  earth, — who  has  purified  all  the  quarters 
by  his  very  great  kindness,  J- and  embellished  the  world  of  the  living, — 
who  possesses  true  knowledge,  and  has  become  the  luminary  of  the  Gurj- 

•  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  ddna  here,  which  means  'giving'  as  well  aa 
the  *  humour  flowing  from  the  temples  of  an  elephant.'  The  other  words  in 
the  compound  may  also  bo  interpreted  in  two  ways. 

t  A  play  on  the  word  payod/iara,  which  means  *  a  cloud*  as  well  as  the 
*  female  breast.' 

J  A  play  on  the  word  snehn,  meaning  'oiliness'  as  well  as  'kindness.' 
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jara  dynasty, — who  has  obtained  the  five  great  sounds,  and  is  the  great 
king  of  kings, — enjoying  good  health,  commands 

All  governor^  of  districts  and  sub-divisions  ;  all  villagers  ;  those  in 
office  or  unemployed ;  great  men,  chief  men,  &c. : — 

Be  it  known  to  you,  that  for  the  increase  of  my  father's,  mother's, 
and  my  own  holiness  and  goodness,  as  regards  the  next  world,  1  have 
granted,  by  pouring  water,  on  the  new-moon  day  of  Jyeshtha,  in  the 
year  of  the  S'aka  king  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  to  Bhatta  N&rayana,  the  son  of  Bhatta  Govinda,  residing 
in  Abhichchhatra,  respected  amongst  persons  conversant  with  the  four 
Vedas,  of  the  Kas'yapa  Gotra,  and  student  of  Bahvricha  (Pigveda),  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  rites  of  Bali,  Charu,  Vais'vadeva,  Agniho- 
tra,  the  five  great  sacrifices,  &c.,  the  village  of  Rachhchhavam,  situated 
in  the  district  of  AnkulesVara,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  the  village 
of  VAranera  to  the  east,  the  river  Varanda  to  the  south,  the  village  of 
Sunthavadaka  to  the  west,  and  Sarathuam  to  the  north, — this  village, 
with  these  boundaries  specified,  along  with  the  hamlets  and  whatever 
pertains  to  it ;  along  with  the  revenue  in  grain  or  gold,  and  with  what- 
ever may  be  raised  on  the  land  by  labour,  except  what  in  the  village 
may  have  been  granted  to  gods  and  Brahmans  before — the  said  grant 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  delegates  of  the  king  ;  to  last  as  long 
as  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  earth,  rivers  and  mountains  shall 
endure,  and  to  be  enjoyed  from  father  to  son  (lit.  son  to  grandson). 
Therefore  no  obstruction  should  be  made  to  him,  who,  in  virtue  of  the 
rights  conferred  by  this  Brahman  grant,  ploughs  the  land  or  causes  it 
to  be  ploughed,  enjoys  it  or  makes  another  enjoy  it,  or  assigns  it  to  an- 
other person.  So  also  should  future  kings,  whether  of  our  race  or  others, 
knowing  the  fruits  ordinarily  arising  from  grants  of  land,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  prosperity  is  unsteady  like  a  drop  [of  water]  and  transitory, 
and  life  as  fleeting  as  a  drop  of  water  at  the  end  of  a  blade  of  grass, 
confirm  and  continue  this  our  grant,  as  if  it  were  their  own.  For  it  is 
said  : — ''Many  kings,  such  as  Sagara  and  others,  have  enjoyed  the  earth, 
but  the  fruit  to  each  lasts  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  possession."  And  he 
who,  with  his  good  sense  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  should 
take  away  this  land,  or  approve  another  person's  doing  so,  would  be  as 
sinful  as  if  he  had  committed  the  five  great  sins  and  the  five  minor 
sins.  For  it  is  said  by  the  Rev.  Vyasa,  the  editor  of  the  Vedas  : — "  He 
who  grants  land  lives  in  Heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years,  while 
he  who  takes  it  away,  or  approves   of  its  being  so  taken  away,  passes 
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80  many  years  in  hell.  The  grants  made  in  past  times  with  the  view 
that  they  might  conduce  to  raise  a  man's  moral  desert,  wealth,  or 
fame,  are  like  flowers  worn  and  withered.  What  good  man  would 
resume  them  ?  O  king,  O  thou  the  best  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  do 
maintain  with  care  a  grant  of  land  made  whether  by  thyself  or  any- 
body else ;  to  maintain  a  grant  is  a  greater  virtue  than  to  make  one." 

This  is  written  by  Reva,  the  son  of  Madhava,  counsellor  in  peace 
and  war.  This  is  the  sign-manual  of  myself,  Pras'antaraga,  the  son  of 
S'ri  Vitaraga. 


Art.  III. — On  the  Age  of  the  Naishadha-Gharita  of  S^riharalia, 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  Buhlbr. 


Read  9th  November  1871. 


Among  the  Jaina  works  which  I  have  been  collecting  of  late  for 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  there  is  one  which,  besides  other  interesting 
information,  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  S^riharsha,  the 
author  of  the  Naishadha-charita.  This  work  is  the  Prabhandha-kosha 
of  Rajas'ekharasdri,  which  contains  in  4,300  s'lokas'*'  biographical 
notices  of  twenty-four  famous  men  ;  viz.  : — 

I.  Of  ten  Jaina  Sdris  : 

1.  Bhhadrabdhu-Varaha.       2.    A^ryanandila.      3.   Jivadeva-sdri. 

4.  A'ryakhapata  A^chdry^.  5.  Pddaliptaprabhu.  6.  Yfiddha- 
vadi-Siddhasena.  7.  Mallavadf.  8.  Haribhadrasdri.  9.  Bap- 
pabhattisilri.     10.  Hemasdri. 

II.  Of  four  poets  : 

1.  S^riharsha.     2.  Harihara.    3.  Amarachandra.  4.  Madanakfrti. 

III.  Of  seven  kings  : 

1.  Satav^ana.    2.  Vankachula.   3.  Vikram^tya.   4.  N^g^una. 

5.  Udayana.     6.  Lakshanasena.     7.  Madanavarman. 

IV.  Of  three  Jaina  courtiers  : 

^  1.  Ratna.     2.  A^bhada.     3.  V^tup^la. 

R^jas*ekhara  composed  this  work,  which  is  written  in  barbarous 
Sanskrit  prose,  according  to  informationf  obtained  from  his  teacher, 
Tilakasdri,  in  Sam  vat  1405,  or  a.  d.  1348,  whilst  living  at  Dilhi,  under 
the  protection  of  one  Madanasimha,  whose  father,  Jayasimha,  had  been 
honoured  by  S^ri  MahamM  Sh^i,  X  probably  Mahamid  Toghlak 
(132.5). 

•  On  50  folios. 

t  Folio  1  a,  line  9  : — 

f^pflf  ^  y^^^fff^ftfriluftHl'  <HI6JHI  ^faPfel^:  T^^^^  ^Wi  f#^: 

W   II  . 

J  Folio  50  a,  line  18  :— 
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I  pass  over  the  notices  of  the  Jaina  worthies,  which  have  no  general 
interest,  and  proceed  at  once  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  account  of  S'ri- 
harsha,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  Banaras  there  ruled  formerly  a  king,  called  Govindachandra, 
He  had  a  son  and  successor,  named  Jayantackandra,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  conquered  the  whole  earth.  His  army  waa 
so  large  that,  when  he  marched,  his  soldiers  could  not  find  water 
enough  except  by  using  the  two  rivers  Gangd  and  Yamun^.  This 
Raja  is  known  in  the  world  by  the  nickname  '  Pangula,'  the  lame 
one,  because  he  used  the  two  rivers  as  crutches  to  help  him  on.* 
He  had  a  son  called  Meghachandra,  At  Jayantachandra's  court 
lived  a  Brahman,  called  Hira,  whose  son  was  *  the  prince  of  clever  men' 
*  (prajfia-chakravarti)*  S'riharsha.  One  day  Hira  was  conquered  and 
silenced  by  one  of  his  rivals  in  a  disputation  before  the  king.  He  took 
his  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  But  be- 
fore his  death  he  exhorted  S'riharsha  to  avenge  him  on  his  enemy. 
In  order  to  fulfil  his  father's  wish,  S'riharsha  went  into  foreign  coun- 
tries and  studied  under  various  masters,  Nyaya,  rhetoric,  music, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences.  He  also  propitiated  the 
goddess  Bharati  by  mantras,  and  obtained^  from  her  the  gift  of 
unsurpassable  eloquence.  He  then  composed  the  Kha?idanaf  and 
other  works,  to  more  than  one  hundred.  After  these  feats  he  returned 
to  Banaras.  There  he  was  honourably  received  by  Jayantachandra. 
His  father's  enemy  recognised  his  superiority  and  was  reconciled  to 
him.     He  then  continued  to  live  under  the  king's  protection  and  the 


?f?3^:  mzH  p"^1:  II  ^  u  ^Hg:  ^rm^cf^ri^'RT^^wisn^:  I  5fiRirj:?sR-. 
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latter  once  asked  him  to  compose  "  a  jewel  of  a  story."  S'riharsha 
agreed  and  wrote  the  Naishadhacharita,*  He  showed  it  to  the  king, 
who  said :  '*  This  is  certainly  very  beautiful.  But  go  to  K^'mir,  show 
it  to  the  Pandits  there,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  goddess  Bhdrati. 
Bhdrati  sits  there  visibly  on  a  throne.  She  flings  a  bad  composition 
far  from  her  like  refuse,  but  a  good  book  she  accepts,  nodding  her  head, 
and  declares  it  to  be  good.     Flowers  are  then  showered  on  the  book."f 

After  this  S^riharsha  received  money  from  the  King  and  set  out  for 
Kashmir.  Arriving  there  he  placed  his  book  in  the  hands  of  Sarasvatf. 
The  goddess  contemptuously  flung  it  away.  S'riharsha  expostulated 
with  her  on  this  treatment  of  his  production,  and  was  told  by  the  goddess 
that  he  had  offended  her  by  describing  her  in  the  64th  verse  of  the 
eleventh  Sarga  as  Vishnu* s  wife,  and  by  thus  denying  her  virginity,  for 
which  she  was  famous  in  the  world.  When  S^rfharsha  thereupon  re- 
plied, that,  in  that  passage,  he  had  stated  nothing  else  but  what  was 
contained  also  in  the  Puranas,  the  goddess  allowed  herself  to  be  paci- 
fied, took  his  book  up  with  her  own  hands  and  praised  it  before  the 
assembled  Pandits.  S'riharsha  then  requested  the  Pandits  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Mddhavadeva,^  the  king  of  the  country,  and  to  give  him 
a  letter  for  Jayantachandra,  certifying  that  his  composition  was  faultless* 
The  Pandits,  however,  fulfilled  neither  of  these  requests.  S'riharsha 
was,  therefore,  forced  to  stay  many  months  in  Kashmir.  He  expended 
all  his  money  and  had  at  last  even  to  sell  his  oxen  and  utensils.  One 
day,  whilst  he  was  reciting  the  Rudrajapa  near  a  well,  two  maid- 
servants came  to  fetch  water.  They  began  to  quarrel  about  the  prece- 
dence, and  from  words  they  came  at  last  to  blows,  so  that  their  dispute 
gave  rise  to  a  case  before  the  king.  The  latter  asked  for  witnesses  of 
the  quarrel,  and  S'riharsha  was  brought  up  in  order  to  give  evidence. 

t  The  custom  to  submit  a  now  book  to  the  Pandits  of  Kds'mfr,  and  to  plaoo 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  goddo58  Sarasvati,  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
Jaina  Prabandbas.  Perhaps  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  when  K^mir 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  and  literature. 

\    VR^   ^Trir    ^JtFT-    rT^^PT  ^  JITN-i^^^lM    '^\    5^rT||      I  am  not 
ablo  to  identify  M&dhavadova.     The  name  of  the  king  who  most  have  been  the 
contcm|>orary  of  our  hero  is  Ksbdkiiha. 
x)r  as 
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On  coming  before  tbe  king  he  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  country,  but  ready  to  repeat  the  sounds  which  he  had 
heard.  He  then  rendered  the  whole  conversation  of  the  two  women 
word  for  word.  The  king,  astonished  at  his  marvellous  memory,  asked 
Sfriharsha  about  himself.  When  he  heard  how  the  poet  had  been 
treated  by  the  Pandits,  he  blamed  them  for  their  jealousy  and  sent 
Sfriharsha  home,  loaded  with  presents.  On  his  arrival  in  Bandras  the 
poet  informed  Jayantachandra  of  his  adventures ;  the  king  was  pleased 
and  the  Naishadhiya  became  famous. 

In  the  meantime*  one  of  Jayantachandra^ s  chief  ministers  (pradha* 
natara),  called  Padmdkaray  wliilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Somnath  Pathan  in 
Sorath,  came  to  Anahillapattan  or  Anhilvad  in  Gujarat.  There  he  dis- 
covered a  Padmini,  named  Suhavadevi,  whom  he  took  away  with  him  to 
Banaras,  with  or  without  the  consent — this  is  not  clear — of  king  Kuma- 
rapala  of  Anhilvad.  SAhavadevi  became  the  mistress  of  Jayantachandra, 
and  acquired,  on  account  of  her  various  accomplishments,  the  surname 
*  KalAbharati.'  S'riharsha,  who  was  commonly  called  '  Narabharati,* 
was  hated  by  her.  Once  she  ordered  him  to  come  to  see  her,  and  asked 
him  contemptuously  who  he  was.  S'riharsha  replied  that  he  was 
omniscient  in  *  Kalas,  fine  arts  or  trades.'  Thereupon,  in  order  to  put 
him  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  royal  favourite  ordered  him  to  make 
for  her  and  put  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  shoes.  As  shoemaking  was 
undoubtedly  a  Kala,  S'riharsha  had  either,  if  he  refused  the  task  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  omniscient,  or  to 
make  the  shoes  and  to  lose  his  caste.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
made  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  and  put  them  on  the 
queen's  feet  after  the  manner  of  the  Chamars.  But,  unable  to  bear  the 
affront  which  had  been  put  on  him,  he  became  an  ascetic  soon  after. 

After  thus  narrating  the  Ufe  of  S'riharsha,  the  Prabandha  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  end  of  his  patron  Jayantachandra.     It  informs  ns 
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that  Sil^hayadevi  had  a  son  whom  she  wished  to  have  declared  heir  to  the 
throne,  instead  of  Jayantachandra*s  legitimate  son,  Meghachandra.  Her 
schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  minister,  *  the  illustrious  Vidyudhara,' 
who  had  the  surname  '  Laghuyudhish(hira.'  SQliavadevi  then  con- 
spired against  her  royal  lover  and  sent  a  large  subsidy  to  the  Sura- 
trdna  of  Takshcufildy  engaging  him  to  make  war  against  Kas'i  and  its 
lord.  Vidyadhara  discovered  this  plot  and  denounced  Sdhava  to  the 
king.  But  the  latter  would  not  beUeve  the  accusation.  The  minister 
thereupon  drowned  himself  in  the  Ganges.  The  Suratrdna  advanced 
shortly  afterwards  towards  Banaras,  and  defeated  the  king.  The  latter 
disappeared  without  a  trace,  and  it  was  not  known  whether  he  had 
been  killed  or  fled.     The  Yavanas  took  the  town. 

The  account  of  S'riharsha,  which  our  Prabandha  gives,  is  in  many  de- 
tails obviously  fanciful.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  facts  told  re- 
garding him,  namely,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Banaras,  and  that  he  lived 
under  the  protection  of  a  king  of  that  city,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Kumarapala  of  Anhilvad,  are  strictly  historical.  For  firstly  it  might 
be  expected  that  Rajas'ekhara,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  could  obtain  trustworthy  information  regarding  a  person  who 
lived  only  about  150  years  before  him.  Secondly,  Rajas'ekhara's  nar- 
ration agrees  in  some  important  details  with  the  statements  which 
S^riharsha  makes  regarding  himself  in  his  own  works. 

S'riharsha  says  at  the  end  of  the  Naishadhiya  that  his  father's  name 
was  Ilira,  and  that  he  wrote  the  Khandanakhandakhddya  and  other 
works — not  indeed  one  hundred,  but  *  eight — before  he  composed  the 
Naishadhiya.  lie  further  states  that  he  used  to  be  honoured  by  a 
king  of  Kanyakubja,  who  gave  him  at  the  audience  a  seat  and  a  double 
portion  of  betel.*  The  last  point,  that  S'riharsha  used  to  visit  the 
court  of  a  king  of  Kanyakubja,  is  most  important.  For  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  Rajas^ekhara's  Jayaniachandra,  who  is  said  to  have  pro- 
tected S'riharsha,  is  no  other  than  Jayachandra,  the  last  of  the  Rash- 
drakQta  princes,  who  reigned  over  Kanyakubja  as  well  as  over  Banaras. 

Jayachandra,  the  son  of  Vijayachandra  and  grandson  of  Govinda- 
chandra,  is  known  from  his  inscriptions,t  as  well  as  through  Jaiua  and 
Mahommedan  writers.  He  must  have  ascended  the  throne  between  a.d. 


*  Compare  also  Hall,  V&savadattA,  p.  8. 

t  Land -grants,  which  have  been  published  in  the  9th  and  l5th  Vols,  of  the 
Asiatic  Bescarches,  and  in  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  Journal  Bengal  Br.  B.  As.  Soc. 
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1 1 63  and  1 1 11  y  as  the  last  inscription  of  his  father  is  dated  in  the  former 
year,  and  the  first  of  his  own  grants  in  the  latter  year.*  According  to 
all  accounts  he  was  the  last  and  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  race . 
The  Ayin  Akbarl,  II,  119,  calls  him  the  ruler  of  all  Hindostan ;  the 
chronicles,  quoted  by  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  II.  7,  describe  his  great 
power  and  victories  over  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  and  state  that 
he  was  called  '  Dalpangla*  'he  whose  host  is  lame,*  "  because,  in  march- 
ing, the  van  of  his  enormous  army  reached  its  halting-ground  before 
the  rear  had  moved  from  its  position."  He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  Prithviraja,  the  last  Tomara  of  Delhi,  by 
allying  himself  with  the  Musalmans  against  him.  The  details  of  the 
events  leading  to  his  enmity  ¥rith  Prithvtr^ja  are  variously  given.  Most 
of  his  historians  assert  that  he  lost  his  throne  and  his  life  fighting 
against  the  army  of  Shahabuddin  Ghori.  The  place  where  his  last 
battle  occurred  is  said  to  have  been  Etarva.f  According  to  Ferishta, 
Jayachandra  had  his  eye  pierced  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  commander 
of  the  hostile  army.  According  to  Tod,  Annals  of  Rftj.  II.  10,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Ganges. 

These  accounts  differ  Uttle  from  the  story  told  by  Rajas^ekhara,  of 
Jayantachandra,  and  it  is'easy  to  prove  that  the  two  names  designate  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  names  themselves  are  nearly  identical  and 
synonymous.  Jayantachandra  is  said  to  have  been  the  ruler  of  Ban&ras  in 
the  time  of  Kumarapala,  a.d.  1 143-1 1 74,and  Jayachandra  certainly  ruled 
over  that  town  some  time  between  a.  d.  1 163  and  1 1 94.  Jayachandra  was 
called  Dalpangla  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  his  army,  and  to 
Jayantachandra  the  surname  pangula  is  given  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Suratr&na^  of  the  Yavanas  who  reigned  at  Takshas'ili  can  be  nobody  but 
Sultan  Sh&habuddin  Ghori  who  held  court  at  Lahore.  Jayanta's  mi- 
nister Vidyadhara  finds  his  counterpart  in  the  'most  illustrious  Thakkura 
Vidy&dhara,'  to  whose  son  Jayachandra  made  grants  of  land  in  1 177. 
The  name  of  Jayachandra's  father  differs  from  that  which  Rajas'ekhara 
assigns  to  Jayantachandra's  parent.  But,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  Jayachandra's  grandfather's  name  was  Govindachandra,  it  be- 
comes not  improbable  that  R&jas'ekhara  or  his  teacher  TilakasAri  left 

*  Lassen,  J.  A.,  III.  813,  tries  to  prove  that  Vgayaohandra  still  reigned  A.  o. 
1172.    But  that  appears  doubtfol. 

t  As.  Bes.  Zy.  456. 

X  This  is  the  regular  Jaina  form  of  the  word  Sultan. 
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out  one  person  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Rathore  princes,  deceived  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  Vijayaehandra  and  Jayachandra,  Cole- 
brooke  has  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

But  if  our  identification  of  Jayachandra  and  Jayantachandra  is  cor- 
rect, the  Naishadhiya  must  have  been  written  between  a.  d.  1163  and 
1174,  t.  e,  between  the  earhest  date  on  which  Jayachandra's  accession 
to  the  throne  may  be  placed,  and  Kumarapala's  death. 

It  may  be  objected  against  this  date,  that  the  Sarasvatikanthabha- 
rana,  a  work  ascribed  to  Bhoja  of  Dhar,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  quotes  the  Naishadhiya.*  But  I  do  not  consider  this  point 
important  enough  to  cause  Rdjas'ekhara's  story  to  be  rejected.  For 
even  if  the  SarasvatikaQthAbharapa  really  has  Bhoja  for  its  author,  the 
quotation  from  the  Naishadhiya  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  S^riharsha  himself  states  that  he  was  honoured 
by  a  king  of  Kanoj,  and  that  Rajas'ekhara  makes  him  the  court  poet  of 
Jayachandra,  who  ruled  over  that  town,  establishes  the  poet's  date  as 
firmly  as,  in  the  absence  of  real  historical  works,  we  can  hope  to  fix  the 
date  of  any  Sanskrit  poet. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  R4jas'ekhara  tells  us  in  the  Harihara 
prabandhoy  and  other  portions  of  his  Kosha,  that  Harihara  belonged  to  the 
family  of  S^riharsha,  and  brought  the  first  copy  of  the  Naishadhiya  with 
him  to  Gujarat,  where  Vastupftla,  the  minister  of  Rd^a  Viradhavala  of 
Dholka  (in  a.  d.  1235),  obtained  a  copy  of  it.  This  story  is  at  all 
events  consistent  with  that  of  the  S^riharsha  prabandha,  and  strengthens 
the  credibility  of  the  former. 

•  HaU,  YAflaTAdatta,  p.  la 
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Art.  rV. — Discovery  of  complete  Manuscript  Copies  of  Bina's 
Harsha  Charita,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  more  important 
portions.  By  Bha'u  Da^ji^,  Esq.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.  A.  So- 
ciety. 


Bead  10th  Aogast  1871. 

The  Harsha  Charita  of  Bdna. 

A  copy  of  the  Harsha  Charita  of  B&ml,  complete  and  accurate,  with 
a  Commentary,  was  discovered  in  K^hmfr  hy  a  learned  Pandit  who 
was  formerly  in  my  sendee. 

He  has,  at  my  special  request,  heen  examining  many  valuable  libra- 
ries in  that  ancient  seat  of  Sanskrit  learning,  and  has  sent  me  copies  of 
many  valuable  manuscripts  not  procurable  or  even  heard  of  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Beautiful  copies  of  the  original  text  and  commentary 
of  the  Harsha  Charita  were  made  for  me,  and  they  reached  me  on  the 
30th  July  1869. 

The  copyist  of  the  original  has  the  two  following  verses  at  the 
end: — 

"In  the  year  955,  month  Chaitra,  14th  lunar. day  of  bright  demi- 
lunation,  Monday,  I  have  copied  the  most  wonderful  and  instructive 
account  of  MahirajA  Harsha,  composed  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Bina." 

Neither  the  era  nor  the  name  of  the  copyist  is  given. 

The  copy  now  in  my  possession  is  far  more  correct  than  those  hitherto 
procurable,  and  also  has  the  merit  of  being  a  complete  one. 

The  copies  procured  by  my  friend  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall  were  all 
incomplete,  as  was  also  one  which  was  procured  for  me  by  my  Pandit, 
Pindurang  Gropfl  PMhyd,  twelve  years  ago,  and  of  which  I  sent  a 
copy  to  the  learned  Bihu  lUjendraUl  Mitra  in  1861. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  parts  (uechvasas).  The  eighth 
part  has  not  hitherto  been  found  complete ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Kishmfr  manuscript,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  parts  in  full,  thus 
renders  the  work  complete  throughout,  and  at  the  same  time  removes 
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an  impression  which  naturally  arose,  that,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
the  author  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  and  that  it  was  thus 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

The  commentary  is  styled  "  Harsha  Charita  Sanketa."  Its  author 
is  a  Pandit  named  S'ankara,  the  son  of  Punydkara.  His  age  and  coun- 
try are  not  given,  but,  as  the  commentary  has  only  been  found  in 
K^hmir  I  feel  justified  in  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Kashmir.  He  quotes  the  Amara  Kosha,  Raghu  Kavya,  Medical 
Nighantas,  and  other  comparatively  ancient  works.  The  commentary 
is  brief,  but  ably  written,  and  is  composed  of  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  verses.  The  copy  sent  is  unusually  free  from  mistakes.  From 
the  expressions  "ityek^,"  "  ityanny^"  ("others  explain  it  thus"),  which 
frequently  occur,  it  appears  that  there  were  other  glosses  preceding 
this  one  of  S'ankara  Pandit.  With  the  assistance  of  this  commentary^ 
doubtful  readings  have  been  corrected,  and  I  hope  to  publish  soon  an 
excellent  edition  of  Bdna*s  Harsha  Charita,  with  the  commentary  of 
S'ankara.  The  names  of  the  poets  Kaliddsa,  lUgas'ekhara,  and  Bhamaha 
are  referred  to.  Although  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  com- 
mentator was  a  native  of  K^hmfr,  yet  he  betrays  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  that  country.  In  commenting  on  the  following  verse  of 
Bana  in  the  introduction,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  "  Pravarasena 
was  a  certain  poet,"  the  real  fact  being  that  Pravarasena  was  a  distin- 
guished king  of  Kashmir,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hiouen  Thsang.  The  commentary  is  rare  even  in  Kdshmfr.  The 
Pandit  in  whose  library  it  was  found  was  not  himself  aware  of  its 
existence.  It  has  now  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  many  Kashmir 
Pandits  by  the  eulogies  of  my  Pandit,  and  many  copies  are  being  made 
by  them. 

An  excellent  abstract  of  the  manuscript  is  given  by  Dr.  Hall  in  his 
notes  on  his  learned  Preface  to  the  Vasavadatta  of  Subandhu,  published 
in  Calcutta  in  1859  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica.  I  shall  commence 
nearly  where  Dr.  Hall  concludes  (p.  53)  : — 

"  Rdjd  Harsha,  having  entered  the  wilds  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
travelled  in  all  directions  for  many  days  for  the  discovery  of  his  sister, 
Bujya  S'rf.  He  met  a  Chief  named  Vyaghraketu,  son  of  S'arabhaketu. 
He  introduced  to  the  King,  NirghiLta,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bhdkampa  S'abaras.  The  King  made  inquiries  of  the  S^abara  Chief  re- 
garding Rdjya  S'rf ;  he  replied  that  no  woman  answering  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  given  by  the  King  was  known  to  have  been  seen  in  his  jungles, 
but  promised  to  make  vigorous  efforts  for  her  discovery.  He  remarked 
that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  on  a  hill  with  a  thick  wood  at  its  base, 
there  resided,  with  a  number  of  disciples,  a  Bauddha  Bhikshu,  a  mendi- 
cant (Pindapdti)*  named  Divakaramitra,  who  might  possibly  have 
heard  of  Rajya  SM.  Hearing  this,  the  King  thought  that  Maitr^ja- 
nfyaf  (Brdhmana)  Diviikaramitra,  the  friend  of  Grahavarma,  having 
abandoned  the  "way  of  the  Vedas,"  in  his  youth  put  on  brown 
clothes  and  embraced  the  Saugata  creed.  King  Harsha,  taking  the 
S'abara  Chief  with  him,  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Divakaramitra* 
He  admired  the  mountain  scenery  on  the  way,  and  got  down  from  his 
conveyance  on  approaching  the  hermit's  residence.  Having  placed  his 
hand  on  Madhavagupta's  shoulder,  he  with  a  few  Chiefs  walked  on. 
He  found  there  followers  of  various  schools,  viz.,  Vitaragas,  A'rhatas, 
Maskarins,  Svetapatas,  Patarabhikshus  (commentator),  (in  the  text, 
Pdnduri-bhikshu),  Bhagavatas,  Vamins,  Kes^alunchakas,  Kapilas,  Kani- 
das,  Aupanishadas,  Ais'varas,  Karanins,  Kdrandhamins,  Dhannas^as- 
trins,  Paurdnikas,  Saptatantavas,  S'abdas,  Pancharatrikas,  and  others. 
He  also  met  Divdkaramitra  Bhikshu,  and  made  him  obeisance.  Diva- 
karamitra, seeing  the  King,  said,  "  To-day  our  austerities  have,  even 
in  this  Ufe,  borne  us  good  fruit  by  giving  us  a  sight  of  the  beloved  of 
the  gods ;  at  the  expense  of  my  own  body,  I  am  ready  to  do  the 
Bang's  business."  The  King  made  inquiries  regarding  Rajya  S'rf. 
It  so  happened  that  Rdjya  S'ri  was  at  this  time  making  preparations 
for  self-cremation.     An  old  female  companion  of  Rajya  S'ri  went  to  a 


♦  Pindapdti  is  the  namo  to  be  found  in  this  work  of  Bana  for  Banddha  men- 
dicants. They  went  from  house  to  house,  begging  for  rice  pindas  or  balls.  See 
also  Malati-Madhava,  Act  I.,  in  which  the  commentator  Jagaddhara  explains  the 
word  Findapdta,  as  "  Bhiksh&bhramana,**  "  the  begging-round  "  of  a  Baaddha 
Bhikshu. 

f  This  Maitrdyaniya  Bfdhmana  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Vin- 
dhyas.  At  the  present  day  at  Bhadgdon  and  other  conterminous  villages  sear 
the  Sdtpuda  mountain,  which  is  included  in  the  Vindhyas,  there  are  Bfdhma^as 
of  the  Maitrdyaniya  school.  They  are  rarely  found  in  other  places,  and  when 
they  are,  they  may  generally  be  traced  to  Bha^gdon.  This  is  stated  by  me  on 
the  authority  of  several  Bfdhmanas  of  this  school.  It  is  remarkable  to  trace  the 
residence  of  this  class  of  Bfdhmanas  from  the  time  of  Harsha  Vardhana  to  the 
present  day.  Other  classes  of  Brdhmanas  do  not  eat  with  them,  and  the  reason 
may  have  been  the  early  Buddhist  tendencies  of  many  of  them. 
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disciple  of  *  Divakaramitra  and  said,  "  O  mendicant !  Pravrajya  (the 
vow  to  abandon  all  worldly  enjoyments)  is  generally  full  of  mercy 
to  all  beings,  and  Saugatas  (Buddhists)  are  ever  intent  on  fulfilling 
tlie  vow,  to  sufiTer  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of 
others.  The  teaching  of  the  Lord  S'akya  Muni  is  the  family  abode 
of  mercy.  The  goodness  of  Jiua  is  ever  ready  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  whole  world,  and  the  religious  law  {dharma)  of  the  Munis 
is  a  way  of  securing  future  bliss.  There  is  no  meritorious  action 
more  praised  in  the  world  than  that  of  saving  life.  Pray,  therefore, 
prevent  my  companion  from  destroying  herself  by  fire."  "  My  Guru 
(master),"  said  the  disciple,  "  is  verily  a  second  Sugata  (Buddha)  ; 
when  I  relate  to  him  this  account,  he  is  sure  to  come.  He  is  full  of  pity. 
By  the  good  words  of  Sugata,  calculated  to  pierce  the  dark  veil  of  sor- 
row, and  by  his  own  discourses,  with  illustrations  culled  and  rendered 
weightier  from  the  varions  A'gamas  (scriptures),  he  would  lead  the 
good-natured  lady  to  the  path  of  knowledge." 

Accordingly  a  Bhikshu  (mendicant)  came  and  said,  "  A  woman  in 
sorrow  is  ready  to  destroy  herself  by  fire,  not  far  from  this  abode." 
Hearing  this,  the  King,  with  Divakaramitra,  proceeded  quickly,  followed 
by  the  King's  retinue,  to  the  place  of  the  fire.  With  great  difficulty 
she  was  persuaded  to  abandon  her  purpose,  and  they  having  succeeded  in 
consoling  her  and  soothing  her  sorrows,  treated  her  to  a  dinner. 
The  Riija  lieard  all  that  had  happened  from  the  time  she  was  put  in 
confinement  in  Kauyakubja,  and  from  which  she  was  released^  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Gupta  kings.  She  then  heard  of  the  death  of  Rdjya 
Vardhana,  her  eldest  brother,  on  which  she  left  off  food  and  drink,  and 
wandered  through  the  woods  of  the  Vindhyas.  Overcome  with  sor- 
row, she  made  preparations  to  burn  herself.  All  this  the  King  heard 
from  her  attendants. 

The  King  and  his  sister  were  sitting  under  a  tree,  and,  seeing  the 
attendants  at  a  distance,  Divakaramitra  approached  the  King  and  jsaid, 
*0  King,  Chandra  took  by  violence  Taru,  the  wife  of  Brihaspati. 
Still  he  used  to  suffer  paugs  from  her  separation.  On  one  occasion  he 
saw  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  sea,  and,  being  overwhelmed  with 
passion  and  the  thought  of  Tara,  his  tears  fell  fast,  and  being  swallowed 
liy  the  shells  in  the  sea  were  converted  into  pearls.  These  came  into 
the  possession  of  Viisiiki  (the  king  of  Nagas).  He  strung  them  to- 
gether. They  possessed  the  power  of  destroying  poison  and  producing 
6  r  a  « 
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a  cooling  sensation,  and  Vasuki  wore  them  for  that  purpose.  To  procure 
some,  the  Nagas  hrought  Nagdrjuna  Bhikshu  to  Patdla  (the  lower  re- 
gions). Ndgarjuna  having  asked  for  them,  Vdsuki  presented  them  to 
him.  Afterwards  Nagarjuna  presented  them  to  Sdtavahana  Narendra, 
the  lord  of  the  three  seas,  and  his  personal  friend.  In  time,  handed  from 
master  to  disciple,  they  have  at  length  come  to  my  hands ;  accept  them 
that  they  may  protect  you  from  poison  (evil)."  Having  thus  said,  he 
unloosed  the  '  ekdoalV  tied  in  a  knot  in  a  Bhikshu' s  cloth  ('  chivara*) 
and  attached  it  to  the  King's  shoulders.  After  a  time,  a  maid  of  Rdjya 
S'ri  (whose  duty  it  was  to  present  the  betel-leaf  for  chewing)  approached 
the  King  and  spoke  lowly  as  follows : — **  Maharaja,  through  me  Rajya 
S'ri  begs  to  say  to  you  that  to  women  a  husband  or  child  is  a  support. 
To  those  who  have  neither,  life  is  full  of  sorrows.  Give  therefore  your 
permission  for  me,  Rajya  S'ri,  to  put  on  the  brown  garments  (the  sign  of 
devotion  to  the  mendicant  order).'*  The  Rajd  made  no  answer,  but 
Divdkara  Bhikshu  said,  "  This  your  elder  brother  Harsha  is  to  you  like 
your  father,  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  live  under  his  commands." 
Bijd  Harsha  addressed  Divakaramitra,  **  You  are  Hke  a  pillar  of  support 
to  people  in  sorrow.  I  therefore  say  that  this  my  sister  in  her  youth 
has  been  afflicted  with  sorrow,  and  I  have  resolved  to  slay  the  family  of 
the  enemy  who  killed  my  brother.  Until  this  resolution  of  mine  is 
carried  into  effect,  I  am  anxious  she  should  be  with  me,  and  so  should 
you,  that  with  religious  consolation  you  may  comfort  her  till  my 
wishes  are  fulfilled.  She  and  I  shall  accept  the  brown  garments  at 
the  same  time."  The  Bhadanta  agreed  to  the  King's  request.  The 
Rdjd,  with  the  Bhadanta  and  others,  went  to  his  army.  The  sun  set, 
and  the  moon  rose  and  shone  beautifully." 

The  following  is  a  careful  translation  of  a  passage  which  is  of  import- 
ance as  containing  a  number  of  historical  data.  It  has  been  translated 
in  the  preface  to  the  Vdsavadatta  by  Dr.  Hall  as  follows  : — 

"  Skandagupta,  while  counselling  Harsha  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  consoles  him  by  recapitulating  historical  instances  of  untimely 
death.  The  learned  commandant  had  heard  of  numerous  mischances  of 
this  kind,  which  are  now  known  only  by  his  retail  of  them.  Ndgasena, 
of  the  Ndga  family,  was  destroyed  at  Padmdvati  ;  perfidy  abridged  the 
days  of  S'rutavarman  at  Sravosti,  and  of  Swarnachiida  the  Yavana. 
Mdrtikavanta  lost  his  life  from  talking  in  his  sleep.  Agnimitra's  son 
Sumitra  was  slain  by  Mdladeva ;  Brihadratha,  the  Maury  a,  by  his 
own  general,  Pushpamitra ;  Kakavarna,  lord  of  Chaudi,  by  a  descend- 
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ant  of  S'is'updla ;  Devabhilti,  the  S'aunga,  through  the  instnunentality 
of  his  own  minister,  Visudeva;  Mdgadha^  by  the  counsellor  of  the 
governor  of  Mekhali ;  Jaghanyaja,  son  of  Pradyota,  by  Talajangha  ;  a 
Gajapati  king  of  Videha,  by  Kumdrasena,  in  the  guise  of  a  leech ; 
Bhadrasena,  king  of  Kalinga,  by  Viraseim,  bis  brother ;  Vajraprabhdva, 
ruler  of  Kardsha,  by  his  younger  son ;  a  prince  of  the  S^akas  at  Nalina- 
pura,  by  Chandragupta,  habited  as  a  woman  ;  Chandraketu,  prince  of 
the  city  of  Chakora,  by  an  emissary  of  King  S'lidraka ;  Mah^na» 
prince  of  Kds'f,  by  Suprabhit ;  a  duke  of  Ayodhya  by  Ratnayatf ; 
Bantideva,  by  Rangavati,  one  of  his  wives ;  Vidiiratha  by  Bindumatf ; 
Virasena,  of  Saavira,  by  Hansavatf ;  and  Soma,  a  monarch  of  the  Pdrus, 
by  a  woman  of  his  own  race.  Devasena,  of  Sumha,  was  poisoned  by 
Devaki ;  and  Bharata,  who  reigned  over  A'smaka,  was  also  cut  off 
before  his  time,  as  were  Pushkara,  prince  of  Ch^undi ;  Kshetravar- 
man,  the  Maukhari ;  Brihadratha,  of  Mathura  ;  Vatsapati ;  King  Vama- 
tala  ;  and  S'ais'undli,  who  committed  suicide." 

My  translation  of  the   same  from   my   more   perfect  copy   is  as 
follows : — 

Ndgasena,  of  the  Ndga  family,   was  destroyed  at  Padmdvati,  from 
his  secrets  having  oozed  out.     Perfidy  abridged  the   days  of  S'ruta- 
varman  at   S'rdvasti,  and  at   Mrittikdvati,  Svamachdda  lost  his  life 
from  talking  in  his  sleep.     A  Yavana  king  was  destroyed  by  his  female 
chouri-bearer  from  her  reading  a  letter  reflected  in  his  head-ornament. 
Brihadratha,  king    of  Mathura,    was  led  by   his  avarice   to  dig   for 
buried  treasure,  and  killed  by  his  troops.     Vatsapati  {i.e.,  I  suppose, 
Udayana,  king  of  Vatsa  ;   see  Kathd  Sarit  Sagara),   who  was   fond 
of  sporting  in  the  elephant  jungle,  was  made   prisoner    by  soldiers 
of  Mahdsena  (Chanda  Pradyota  of  Ujjayini)  concealed  in   an  artifi- 
cially constructed  elephant.     Mitradeva,   having  joined  a    company 
of  actors,  cut  off  the  head  of  Sumitra,  the  son   of  Agnimitra   (who 
was  very  fond  of  dancing),  just  as  a  lotus  should  be  sliced  off.     A 
king  of  As'maka,  fond  of  music,  had  his   head  cut  off  by  enemies 
who  presented  themselves  as  students  of  music  anxious  to  learn   the 
science  from   him,  and  who  had  concealed  a  sharp  sword  in  a  vbid 
(musical  instrument).     Brihadratha,  the  Maurya,  a  fool,  was  crushed 
at    a   grand   review  by   his    own  general,   the   treacherous   (andrya, 
low)  Pushpamitra.*     S'aisdnagif  (S'aisdnari  in  the  text)  was  carried  by 
force,  iu  a  machine  moving  in  the  air  (was  this  a  balloon?),  which  was 
constructed   by   Yavanas   (Greeks),  and  had  his  throat  cut  near  the 
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city.     The  S'unga,  full    of  lust  and  addicted   to   women,    was    killed 
by  his  minister  Vasudeva,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  daugliter 
of  a  female  servant  of  Vasubhiiti,  dressed  and  introduced  as  a  queen. 
A  king  of  Magadha,  fond  of  excavations  in  the  earth,    was    carried 
off  through  a  tunnel  (full  of  the  jingling  noise  of  the  feet-ornaments  of 
many  women)  in  the  Godhanagiri  (a  moimtain  named  Surpa,  J  according 
to  the  annotator)  to  their  own  country  by  the  ministers  of  the  king  of 
Mekala)  (the  Vindhya,  according  to  the  commentator).     At  a    festival 
of  Mahsikala   (in  Ujjayini),  Talajangha  Vetala  (Chief  of  Evil  Spirits) 
killed  Kumarasena,  a   Paunaki    (born   in    the   Punnaka   family),    the 
youngest  son  of  Pradyota  (Pratodya  in  the  text),  whilst  foolish  enough  to 
go  and  offer  to  sell  "  Mahamansa."§    Ganapati,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Videha,  addicted  to  alchemy  and  medical  preparations,  after  hearing  how 
many  persons  had  benefited  by  their  medicines,  was  induced  by  quacks 
to  submit  to  their  treatment,  which  caused  him  to  be  affected  with  con- 
sumption.    Bhadrasena  of  Kalinga,  who  trusted  entirely  to  women,  was 
destroyed  by  his  eldest  queen's  brother,  who   concealed  himself  in  a 
secret  place  in  a  wall.     Dadhna,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Karushas,  who 
was  trying  to  place  another  son  on  his  throne,  was  killed  by  his  own  son, 
Virasena,  who  was  sitting  on  his  mother's  bed.     S'ddraka  killed  Chan- 
draketu,  the  lord  of  Chakora,  with  his  ministers,  coming  to  hear  of  his 
intention  to  remove  him  (S'lidraka)  from  office  (of  chief  minister,   I 
presume).     Pushkara,  king  of  Chamundi  (city,  Chamundd  according  to 
the  commentator),  who  was  fond  of  killing  rhinoceroses,  was  killed  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Champa,  who  concealed  themselves  in  a  jungle 
amongst  reeds  and  shrubs.     Kshatravarmd,  of  the  Maukhari  family,  a 
fool   and  fond  of  praise-singers,  was  rooted  out  by  Mankhas   (praise- 
singers),   who  were  ever  crying   out   "  success,"    but  were  in  reality 
employed  as  assassins  (by  his  enemies).     In  Aripuri,  a  S^akapati  (king 
of   S'akas,    S'akacharya,  according  to  the  commentator),  an  adulterer 
was  punished  (killed)  by  Chandragupta,  who  presented  himself  in  the 
dress  of  a  woman. 

The   misfortunes    which    have   befallen   the  careless   through*  the 
treachery  of  women  are  well  known  to  the  king ;  such  as   Mahdsena, 

*  Montionod  by  Patanjali,  and  apparently  his  oontOmporary. 

f  Ono  of  tho  ten  Sis'anagas.     See  Vishnu-purdna. 

i  There  is  a  hill  near  Kannada  in  Kbiindosh  called  Snrpala. 

§  See  Mdlati-M&dhava.    Madhava  went  to  tho  great  burning-ground  at  mid- 
night and  ofTercd  to  the  spirits  his  own  flesh.     He  there  found  MulatK 
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prince  of  the  R^Cs,  was  killed  with  food  mixed  with  poisoned 
honey,  by  Suprabhi^  that  her  son  might  succeed  to  the  throne* 
Jdrdthya,  a  king  of  Ayodhyd,  a  source  of  irritation  to  his  enemies, 
was  killed  by  his  wife,  Ratnavati,  by  throwing  a  sharp-edged  circular 
mirror  at  him,  pretending  only  to  play  and  joke  with  him.  A 
king  of  Saumha,  named  Devasena,  was  killed  by  his  queen  Devaki 
(who  had  iUicit  intercourse  with  his  brother)  by  mixing  poison  with  the 
blue  lotus  adorning  her  ears.  Rantideva,  prince  of  Vairanti  (city),  was 
killed  by  his  wife  Vallabhd,  with  her  ankle-ornament,  on  account  of 
jealousy  of  his  other  wife.  Vidilratha,  the  Vfishni,  was  killed  by 
Vindumati  by  an  instrument  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her  hair. 
Virasena  of  Sauyfra  by  his  wife  Hansavati,  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
stone  in  her  waistband.  Somaka,  of  the  Pdrus,  by  his  wife  PauraT, 
by  taking  a  mouthful  of  poisoned  ^liquor  and  inducing  her  husband 
to  drink  it  from  her  mouth. 
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Art.  V, — Transcript  and  Translation  of  King  Rudradeva^9 
Inscription  at  Anamhonda.  By  Bha'u  DaV,  Esquire^  Hon* 
Mem.  R.  A.  Society. 


Bead  10th  Angnst  1871. 


I .  Svasti !  May  there  be  prosperity,  success,  and  perpetual  increaae  I 
Peace!  May  the  successful  reign  of  King  (Rajdla)  Rudradeva,  of  the 
Kakatfya  dynasty,  last  with  ever-increasing  prosperity  as  long  as  the 
moon,  sun,  and  stars  exist ;  the  king  who  had  the  five  great  epithets, 
he  Mahdmandales'yara,  Anmakundd-puravares^vara  (sovereini  of 
Anmakund^  city),  the  lord  of  the  great  kings,  doer  of  good,  adorned 
with  humiHty,  the  prosperous  Mah&mandales^vara. 

In  (?)  Anmakondapattana  munanda,  where  there  is  joyousness   of 
stories  of  happiness  (buna)  buseyu  chunanda,  in  S'aka  year  1064,  vanenti 
in  the  year   Chitra   bhanu  pukha    12,   Vaddhavdra   (Wednesday   or 
Thursday?)  mundndu  tanashera  Rudres'vara  Munu,  S'ri  YdsudeTa,. 
S'rl  Sdryadeva,  were  established  (anupratisthd  Seyinche). 

I  praise  Hari  as  Varaha,  to  whom,  at  the  time  of  upheaying,  the  land 
dashed  the  skies  with  high  waves,  and  yet  the  waters  of  the  seven 
oceans  reached  only  the  point  of  the  nail  of  his  feet ;  the  point  of  whose 
tusk  was  a  cottage  in  which  were  placed  the  three  worlds  as  a  drop  of 
water;  the  rays  from  whose  hairpits  (?)  were  like  Brahmandas 
(Brahmd's  eggs). 

2.  O  Haremba !  mayest  thou  be  propitious  to  me,  thou  who  art 
the  asylum  of  the  collections  of  the  smelling  organs  of  the  bees,  attract- 
ed by  the  growing  scent  of  the  masses  of  opening  buds  of  the  Mogra 
entangled  in  thy  long  tresses ;  thou  who  art  the  seat  of  the  intense- 
splendour  of  that  lustrous  tooth  the  unparalleled  majesty  of  which 
(splendour)  completely  extinguishes  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 

3.  May  Saras vati  ever  reside  in  my  mouth!  she  who  is  like  a 
mother ;  who  nourishes  as  it  were  with  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  milk  ; 
who  is  fair,  as  if  created  by  the  moon ;  and  Uke  a  white  statue,  made 
of  balls  of  rubbed  sandalwood. 
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4.  Achintendrawara,  the  disciple  of  Advay&mrita  Tati,  the  chief  of 
the  Bhiu^dwaja  gotra;  intimately  familiar  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Vedas  ;  a  prominent  character,  and  the  son  of  S^rl  Rames'vara 
Dikshita,  praises  with  zeal  (or  at  the  request  of  the  Yati  ?)  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  good  Rudranares'vara. 

5.  In  the  Kakatfya  race  was  bom  a  king  named  S'rimat  Trfbhuvana 
Malla,  a  chief  among  kings  who  reduce  the  wives  of  their  powerful 
enemies  to  widowhood. 

6.  S'ri  Malla-deva  (i.e.  Trfbhuvana  Malla)  shone  with  splendour 
in  the  three  worlds,  a  frontal  ornament  of  the  assembly  of  the  Kdkotya 
kings  ;  a  source  of  agony  to  his  enemies ;  a  daily  giver  of  wealth  to 
proper  objects ;  a  giver  of  delight  to  the  hearts  of  women ;  an  up- 
rooter  of  the  masses  of  the  wicked  ;  a  worshipper  of  the  brilliant  lotus 
of  the  feet  of  S'iva  ;  who  has  reduced  kings  to  submission. 

7.  His  son  became  distinguished  as  ProU-r^ja,  the  seat  of  the 
ambrosia  of  contemplation  of  the  pair  of  lotuses  of  Shiva's  feet.  The 
spoiler  of  the  prosperity  (Saubbh^ya)  of  the  beauties  (wives)  of 
his  enemies,  the  destroyer  of  the  pride  of  the  chiefs  of  his  enemies  ; 
a  lord  of  Lanka  in  respect  to  the  pride  of  fighting  without  fear,  in  all 
directions. 

8.  He,  in  battle  (Proli-rdja),  an  elephant  bound  down  in  an  instant, 
S^rfmdt  Tailapa-deva,  the  head  ornament  of  the  Chalukyas,  who  was 
skilled  in  riding  elephants,  whose  deep  attention  was  continually  directed 
to  war,  and  who  was  like  a  lotus.  He  (Prolf-raja),  celebrated  for 
cutting  off  the  bulb  of  his  enemies,  in  an  instant  released  him  (Tailapa) 
on  being  pleased  with  his  faithfulness. 

9.  He  also  bound  down  and  released  Govinda-rija,  skilful  beyond 
comparison  in  hewing  the  face  of  the  forces  by  the  sharp  edge  of  his 
irresistible  battle-axe,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to  King  Udaya.  He 
(Proli-rdja),  invincible  to  hundreds  of  enemies,  without  pity,  despoiler 
of  (Govinda-rdja )  in  the  battle-field  as  if  in  sport,  a  master  (or  teacher) 
of  the  vows  of  heroes,  this  Proli-rdja  in  anger  attacked  and  shaved  the 

1 0 .  head  of  Gddhaha  (?) ,  the  shameless  lord  of  the  great  Mantra-kdta 
city,  who  bore  the  insignia  of  the  boar  on  his  breast,  and  who,  when 
called  on  to  fight  by  the  king,  ran  away  like  a  lamb  to  his  city. 

1 1 .  And,  secondly,  he  (Proli-rdja)  resisted  Jagaddeva,  whose  beauty 
was  like  that  of  9,  god  on  earth,  and  who,  accompanied  by  many  Man- 
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dalika-rajas,  had  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Anumakonda,  and  who,  being 
unable  to  accomplish  his  object,  retired  in  an  instant.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  describe  sufficiently  the  glory  of  the  prosperous  Proli-r&ja? 

12.  His  chief  queen  was  Muppam^,  endowed  with  virtues,  with 
fame  like  the  moonUght  in  the  S'arat  season  (October  and  November)  ; 
with  brilliant  beauty  beyond  comparison ;  virtuous  Uke  Kausalyi  and 
Janakf,  and  great  as  Kunti,  Lakshmi,  Paulomi  (the  wife  of  ludra),  and 
Chandika. 

13.  Of  her  was  bom  for  the  good  of  the  world  a  son  named  S'ri 
Rudra-deva,  a  sprout  of  the  chief  bulb  of  supreme  joy.  Was  he  not 
Cupid  himself  ?  was  he  not  Skanda,  the  son  of  S'iva  or  Jayanta,  or 
Jishnu  (Indra),  the  holder  of  the  Vajra  (thunderbolt),  or  Hari,  or  as 
As'vini  Kumara  ?    A  humble  devotee  of  S'ri  Girisa. 

14.  This  Rudra  king,  defeated — repeatedly  compelled  to  fly  away  by 
hundreds  of  bright  arrows,  as  if  in  sport,  and  as  Arjuna  defeated 
Kama — Doma,  of  exceedingly  elegant  prowess ;  and  practised  in  leading 
{Jit,  riding)  masses  of  tall  and  excellent  cavalry  ;  and  returned  to  his 
city,  which  contained  everything  that  is  remarkable. 

15.  [The  transliteration  of  this  verse  is  unsatisfactory,  from  imper- 
fections m  the  co})y,  bat  I  glean  from  it  that  Rudra-deva  defeated 
S'rimat  Meliga-deva,  ruler  of  a  country  called  S'ripalav^a.] 

16.  The  frightful  mungoose  Bhima  overcame  the  cobra  named 
Gokarna,  who  boasted  of  his  bravery,  and  was  of  low  family.  In  that 
state  he  was  instantly  destroyed,  just  as  a  house-mouse  would  be  kUlcd 
in  great  darkness  by  a  young  cat, 

17.  The  soul  of  Chodadaya-raja,  an  ornament  of  his  race,  was 
frightened  by  the  lustrous  weapon  of  paralyzing  fear  produced  from  the 
prowess  of  S'rimat  Rudra  (the  king),  and  departed  to  the  higher  regions 
as  if  from  madness  or  forgetfulness,  as  if  pursued  by  the  great  Bhuta 
(spirits),  as  if  from  agony  and  confusion. 

18.  From  sheer  fright  of  the  valorous  king  S'ri  Rudradeva,  King 
Tailapa  was  afflicted  with  diarrhoea  and  became  emaciated.  And 
although  this  resulted  in  death,  Bhima  ventured  to  succeed  to  the 
fleeting  royal  dignity. 

19.  Just  as  a  young  jackall,  surrounded  by  many  younger  ones, 
imagining  himself  to  be  a  kuig,  despises  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
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t.  e,  one  whose  mind  is  devoted  to  Satyi  (t.  e.  to  Satyabham^  his  wife). 
The  one  is  Nirastanarakakles'ah,  t.  e.  he  who  has  removed  the  miseries 
of  hell.  Kes'ava  is  the  same,  one  who  removed  the  terrors  of  Nara« 
kisura.  The  one  is  Lakshmyds^raya,  the  abode  of  Lakshmi  (wealth)  ; 
the  other,  the  support  (husband)  of  Lakshmi. 

The  one  is  Prithvlbhfita,  the  protector  of  the  earth ;  so  is  Kei^ava. 
The  CM  is  Anantabhog^amilalja,  the  abode  of  infinite  enjoyment ;  so  is 
Kea'ava,  who  sleeps  on  the  body  of  the  serpent  Ananta.  The  one  is 
ever  Dvijendrapriyah,  the  lover  of  the  best  of  Brahmanas ;  so  is  Kes'ava, 
ever  the  friend  of  Dvijendra,  the  king  of  birds  (garuda).  The  one  is 
Dushtanshta  vimardanah,  the  remover  of  evil  calamities ;  the  other,  the 
destroyer  of  the  wicked  Arishta  (a  giant).  The  one  fulfils  the  wishes 
of  the  learned  ;  the  other  who  grants  the  prayers  of  the  gods  (suma* 
nasabhyarthitarthaprada).  The  one  is  gotraprodharanah,  i.  e,  one  who 
raises  his  family  to  distinction ;  the  other  raised  gotra  (the  Govardhana 
hill).  The  one  is  Sudarsanadharah,  t.  e,  he  who  holds  good  doctrines 
or  who  looks  excellent ;  the  other  is  the  holder  of  Sudarsdna,  wheel  or 
disc. 

32.  Rudra-deva  appears  beautiful  with  the  numerous  rows  of  neck* 
laces  of  the  pearls  (drops)  dropping  from  the  forehead  of  the  tall 
elephants  in  the  incomparable  battle-field  ;  he  shone  Uke  heaps  of  the 
petals  of  blue  lotuses,  like  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  wife  (Psyche)  of 
Cupid,  the  god  who  was  in  terror  of  Rudra's  (S'iva's)  anger. 

33.  Whilst  Rudra-deva  ruled  over  the  earth,  the  title  of  Rija  was 
given  only  to  the  moon,  not  to  the  greatest  among  men.  Roughness 
existed  only  in  the  Chandratilaka,  not  in  the  rich.  Brightness  existed 
only  in  the  sun,  not  in  the  multitude  of  enemies.  The  catching  of 
hair  was  confined  to  the  act  of  copulation  (not  in  fighting).  The 
holding  of  sticks  was  confined  to  Yatis  (ascetics);  no  danda  or  fine  was 
exacted  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Disputation  was  confined  to  the 
S'^tras  (  )  not  in  social  intercourse.  There  was  no  ma- 
ihana  (punishing)  of  the  wicked ;  it  was  reserved  only  for  the  Ami 
wood  (by  rubbing  which,  fire  is  produced  for  the  Agnihotra  and  Yedic 
sacrifices). 

34.     The  extent  of  his  charity  was  limited  only  by  the  relief  of 

poverty ;  of  his  might,  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemy  ;  of  his  wisdom, 

*  that  of  the  four- faced  (Brahm^)  ;  of  his  good  quaUties,  by  infini- 
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tude ;  of  his  brightness,  by  the  heating  of  the  sun;  of  his  fame  by  the 
three  worlds.  His  attention  to  Dharma  was  without  limit,  and  his 
mind  was  brilliant. 

35.  Ocean  !  although  thou  art  spread  everywhere  ;  although  thou 
art  exalted  ;  although  thou  art  the  single  support  of  the  great ;  although 
thou  art  the  birthplace  of  SM  (wealth)  ;  although  thy  heart  is  inclined 
to  favour  ;  although  thou  art  the  abode  of  gems,  yet  thou  wert  drunken 
by  the  pitcher-bom  (Agasti)  and  became  Sattith.  But  the  king 
Rudra  (to  whom  the  adjectives  applied  to  the  ocean  are  also  applicable) 
is  not  as  thou  art ;  and  vainly  do  not  try  to  rival  him. 

3  6 .  Verily  Rudra-deva  was  formed  by  the  lotus-bom  (Brahm^-de va) , 
selecting  with  joy — literally,  from  the  Kalpa  Vriksha ;  greatness  fromi 
him  of  Golden-body's  peak  (Meru  mountain)  ;  courage  from  the  son  of 
Das^ratha  (Rima)  ;  strength,  from  Purabhit  (Indra)  ;  gaiety  (or  depth) 
from  the  ocean ;  beauty  from  him  with  the  (Dragon)  Makara  flag 
(Cupid)  ;  love  of  learning  from  the  teacher  of  the  Suras  (Bfihaspati). 

37.  The  moon  at  present  appears  beautiful  as  the  lily  in  his  ocean 
of  milk  of  success.  The  sun  appears  like  the  expanded  lotus ;  the 
moving  cloud  {lit.  sky),  like  the  blue  lotus  ;  the  stars,  like  clear  bub- 
bles ;  the  quarters,  like  the  coast ;  the  three  worlds,  hke  the  series  of 
waves.    And  how  wonderful !    Success  to  S'r{  Rudra-deva ! 

38.  Imagine  that  to  the  successful  prosperity  approaching  the  vic- 
torious Rudra-deva,  and  to  the  fame  proceeding  from  him  to  the  distant 
quarters  across  the  stream  of  blood,  having  flesh  for  shining  mud,  the 
fallen  heads  of  enemies  cut  ofi"  by  the  sword  in  battle  served  as  step- 
ping stones  ;  and  the  spasmodic  (lit.  dancing)  headless  bodies  served  as 
little  boats. 

39.  His  city  named  Anumakonda  is  Hke  the  capital  of  the  goddess 
of  wealth,  and  prospers  from  the  sword  and  battle-axe  residing  there 
permanently.  It  is  rati-mati  (beloved)  like  the  city  of  Cupid,  which  is 
rati-mati  (having  Psyche  in  it)  and  full  of  S'ringdra  (gay  life).  Like 
the  city  of  the  great  Indra  with  Jishnu,  Vishnu  (Anumkonda  having 
temples  of  Jishni  and  Vishnu)  and  the  sports  of  Rambh^  (Rambhi 
vil^sa)  whilst  Anumkonda  had  Rambha  vilasa,  i.  e.  abundance  of 
plantain  trees. 

40.  In  it  women  are  Makarketu's   (Cupid's)   favourite  residence 
(lit,  capital  city),  whose  eyes  are  like  the  petals  of  the  full  blue  lily. 
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whose  bodies  are  spare,  and  who  are  the  frontal  ornaments  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  three  worlds,  and  who  are  bowed  down  by  high 
and  fi\ll  breasts. 

41 .  Where  in  the  houses  of  the  chief  of  the  twice-born,  the  parrots, 
though  prevented,  commit  to  memory,  along  with  the  httle  boy,  the 
Vedas,  with  all  their  Angas  and  all  their  deliberations  with  their  Padas 
and  Krama,  and  which  (the  Vedas)  are  the  objects  of  study  by  the 
yirtuoiiB. 

42.  Where  the  five  words  of  young  parrots  picked  up  from  expres- 
sions dropt  during  amatory  intercourse,  and  which  (words)  are  Uke  the 
full  moon  to  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  excitement  of  desire  of  gal- 
lants in  the  habitations  of  harlots,  are  m  daytime  heard  in  all  directions. 

43.  The  body  of  cavalry  of  S^ri  Rudra-deva  does  not  jump  across 
the  sky,  only  because  it  is  the  footmark  (Pada)  of  Vishnu.  It  does 
not  touch  the  earth  with  its  feet,  because  it  (the  earth)  is  a  god  (cow). 
It  fills  all  the  quarters  in  the  battle-field  by  its  prancing ;  threatening 
the  enemies  every  day,  it  causes  them  to  fiy  and  slays  them. 

44.  His  horses  were  of  beautiful  make,  of  low  voice,  and  possessed 
of  all  the  illustrious  qualities  mentioned  in  the  various  treatises  on 
the  horse,  with  a  body  full  of  agihty  and  strength,  hardy  and  trained 
in  the  ^re  kinds  of  paces. 

45.  His  extensive  dominions  reached  the  shores  of  the  ocean  (lit. 
salt  sea)  and  to  the  S^ri  S'aila  mountains  in  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
western  countries,  as  far  as  Cuttak  (in  the  east).  On  the  north,  as  far 
as  the  fine  country  of  Mdlyavanta  (the  country  in  the  neighbourhood). 
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Transcript  of  Budra-deva's  Inscription. 

<m4>«^><i  ^  TOt  fft  II  \  II  «5fttt5r^^f^f?Rjf5t^«Rfl^9j- 
ci4«!»«ii^<»|nid<iy^«^'T^Mi<'T|r+<«[«i  II  ifftdiflcimimH- 

PrrVfti^^r^^ilj^  Rtii4l<ci%'hR»nrA^<dif^«t>iHTP5nr;  ii^ji 


Hf?i.«f 


^  ^^  II  a  II  «5ftirf^45nTwr  Tim  ^otsr^i^tjjt:  ii  ir^- 

(^.•^l'hHMHM^^HH<|if4>K<^^^;  II    ^»  II  IW^i^^wi+^^feTlfcT 

^i^«w^i*iPi  5nt§«R«i«j|ot<*iRi  jt"  sHwoTn^  II  «si1[»^ 

f^  *ii^ni4  ^gt^Tl^^"l|cH4g«<|dlR^4.d4a<HR<I^MThti|j<|J||- 
53ffriUII^^«4iR^I«l<^dM<.*i*J«J«imyKlrt««|<IMMplHW^*- 

^l^^  ^dl«t^R<V<J^  ?IW  ^  «^<^yHJ<i:  ll  ^  II  ^4HI4<- 
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*«W^  3^:  ffl^  551^  «R^.  II  \o  II  ^•*l^lj*i45l<HI*H*l(r  *- 

^«t<  «ri<f  fad!  »^Hl^t<fg^^>lP^^?lg^>l^^ft^f^^^^^<T;  n^tTstretfi- 


tSPIlM' 


^IK^'^Bl^'t    RtA^r*!-^^  ^TTT  II  «fft^M«(  ^   3IR*|f   ^ 

II  \^  II  d^iw^i  g^^srftr  '«*<|Jf^*'A^U<;  ^rnr:  ftrsi^r- 


^Twj  ^«<yOT 


«||4l€ 


^n^m^ft  II  U  II  '^*l|iH<l**n4'HPT- 


*i€r>jj<ifir»jjTr 


jn«ir:JPncirl^ii\^ii'iRf^^^ftf^^»TFr*ft5ir««fifd«K*- 


«M% 


titJU^t-iHN^THiH^^lfj:  WfPm:  TRrtrTT  Wr<l««i«  >tl>»HR^  jft"* 

fecT  '>fi*iiftH<^ri<<  Rji*mK*nwKHi+  II  sTRhrnrftj:  wm 


KCDKA-DITa'3  I53CKIFR0X. 


:«iqn<ii"m*iM  if)(liM^Mi«'H»iri«4ii4M«<iRi4><«(ii>i{4- 

pif  ^<iK<5<r<iR!ii«H*M  V^PIW  )  ?»#R:  l|  V  ll^Sl^pra^- 

I  :  II  ^^  II  +i'=fl^<r4R«jn«ipirt*ii  4hiR^qifNr 

:ft^  jvi^diJj^.Bi*ii  mnrt  fsw  ^^^  4><lPi  ^tifa  irer- 


%^^^|^«4|HKi  HPR::II^\II •^<^1^d<|^*«d^<tqi. 
I^PSPT:  ^^|%mifi:  RhiR^  ^dH<.M<i  HlfQ<:IIWIHI^Hm 

^7:  ^  V^ii  ll\^ll  4nmtm<^iii^innt|j|j:«m^i|- 
rMKiPiiHi:  II  in«nipnirm  Mii«>Hy*i*qHiPwn<»>i^. 
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>J5:  (7:)  Wl%  ^S^:H  Vi  il  3|R*<'M^I|«R   ^tt  ^ff  ^?^ 

ff  ^jw  <<^rti«wi*M<jiifi^3C?i^^  it|%:  ^fPTw  II  ^^«  II  imn". 

^^vrnrrpr  ^11  #Tt  finrplsr  5T55f^:  1 1  ^rrTWjfprtr^  ^?r^- 
'wnrjsTT  ^st  f«Tr  Trtr^T:  ii  \<^  ii  ^^  gr^nf^:  Rii«(R"i: 

II  \^  ii^^<ifl:^^'5^infiRqgf pT3R^  ^r^  sn^yiMR  ^^' 

^'Tt  triiPf  'a^  T^s^t  iPtdilR  TtyR^yrq^  ^  srr  ii 

flt^iTTPTr  f^:ii«\iirT?^'^:in+i«HimjiO»ift<Myi'fl<<Tr 
*i^i<jf«<i<H<i«i^M(.jj-»Mi^H'JiujjTir?Tr  II  +<i"^w  3(>fW!i^»r^ 
*|'iKMKiP^di  MU[-i1««  '^rii''"jR'>'Ji«rf?Tr^R«!*i^irSidi  n  w^  u 

fTf3r<^?n  f^ym«<Hi  arpft^rfiTf ^t^r^^r^r^rW:  ii  «^  imw 
ft^=snT?>f  fHfr<lni"ii:  ^n: T^  f^tr  ^ff«r:  ^>rrr:  11  T^}w- 
«JM«»**jiR--iK'-ii^^rrft^'^f%?Tq?riF*r5^>5R,  il««ll  ^?irpj- 

^fC^«'i^id--iyi;i5^^+fr<4i+^iN*'=iHi^i«ir:  II  «<fift4ii 
^<5«<4p<i  fe^r  ^TRt  ?:^!r^frn:wr>'iT^*^:  ii  a'^  ii  ^n^r- 

?t?!^  ilprf?^  FfNI^nTT^J  I  y'^  11  mH<*l"l^!fl<H^  ^?^- 

*  r  a  * 
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nrsfT  3rfclRl<d<-»ft«)|:  M*^yKI44<3|:  ll«^II  ^  Ml'tqrft.luM- 
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Art.  VI. — Revised  Translation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Bhitari 
Lit.     By  Bha'u  Da'ji',  Esq.,  Hon,  Mem.  R.  A.  Society, 


Bead  18th  April  1871. 


The  destroyer  of  all  kings,  an  unsurpassable  warrior  in  the  world, 
whose  victory  is  saturated  by  the  four  seas ;  comparable  to  Dhanada, 
Yaruoa,    Indra,    Antaka;    whose  battle-axe  is  deadly;  the   giver   of 
crores  of  gold  (pieces)  and  of  innumerable  cows  affording  hundreds  of 
benefits;  the  performer  of  the  As^vamedha  (horse-sacrifice)   neglected 
for  a  long  time :  the  great-grandson  of  Mah^rdj^  SM  Gupta ;   the  grand 
son  of  Mahdrij^  SM  Ghatotkacha;  the  son  of  Mah&rdjadhirdja  S^r( 
Chandragupta ;  the   son  of  Licchnvi's  daughter  ;  born  of  Mah^devt 
Kumdradevi,  (was)  Mahdrajadhirdjd  S'ri  Samudragupta ;  his  son,  born 
of  his  married  wife  Mahddevf  (Queen)  Datta-Dev(  (was)  Mahdpratiratha 
(the  great  unsurpassable   warrior),    Parama  Bh^gavata   (the  eminent 
devotee  of  Bhagavana  [God]),  Mahdrajddhirdja   (the  great  king  of 
kings)    S'ri   Chandragupta  (2nd)    his   son,   intent   on   his  (father's) 
feet,  was  born  of  Mahidevf  (Queen)  Dhruva-Devf  Parama  Bhdgavata 
Mahdrajddhirdja  S'ri  Rumdra  Gupta,  whose  talent  and  natural  strength 
became  renowned  ;  whose  glory  is  great ;  the  son  of  this  great  lord  of  this 
earth  was  by  name  Skandagupta,  whose  wealth  was  like  that  of  the 
gods :  on  the  lotus  of  whose  feet  lay  hundreds  of  hostile  kings,  whose 
glory  is  extensive ;  the  lord  of  the  earth  ;  powerful  in  the  strength  of  his 
arms  in  the  world ;    an  unparalleled  hero  in  the  Gupta  dynasty,  whose 
great  glory  is  spread  in  all  directions  ;  who  by  his  good  qualities  suffer- 
ed not  the  virtuous  state  of  the  righteous  to  be  destroyed,  and  caused 

his  soul  to  attain  (a  high  state?);  who  gradually, 

by  great  strength,  eminent  virtues,  prowess,  and  by  daily  fighting 
battles,  having  obtained  all  he  wished  of  the  enemies  intent  upon 
gaining  victory  [unintelligible],  bent  upon  re-establishing  the  lost  pros- 
pects of  the  family,  made  the  ground  his  bed  for  three  months,  and 
having  taken  (Pushya)  mitra,  whose  strength  and  treasures  had  been 
eminently  on  the  increase,  he  placed  (his)  left  foot  on  the  seat  of  the 
feet  of  kings  (i.tf.  he  conquered  other  kings).  By  those  who  attack 
with  impetuosity,   and   by    those   the    prowess    of  whose    arms   is 
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annihilated hy 

mercy  and  bravery.  Whose  life  of  pure  (white  )  glory  is  duly  sang 
"urith  joy  by  young  and  old  in  all  quarters.  Who  conquered  his  ene- 
mies by  the  prowess  of  his  arms.  Who,  after  his-  father  went  to  heaven. 
He  recovered  the  lost  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  as  Krishna,  after  destroy- 
ing his  enemies,  approached  (  his  mother)  Devaki,  with  joy  he  repaired 

to  his  mother,  who  was  full  of  tearsy  to  say  that  he  had  conquered 

Having  repaired  the  ruined  Upendra-chalita  (  a  temple  of  Vdmana,  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu)  :  with  his  two  arms,  having  conquered  the  earth, 
and  having  shown  daily  mercy  ta  the  distressed ;  whose  beauty  wns 
every  day  fike  that  of  the  full  moon»  was  neither  filled  with  pride  nor 
with  despair.     The  community  of  A'ryas  entertained  him  with  songs, 

praises,  and  hundreds  of  poems 

In  battle,  had  come  to  fight  with  Hiinas  ? — ^with  both  arma  and  trem- 
bling of  the  earth  created  fearful  whirlpools »...   arrows  to  enemica 

..distinguished in  the  ear,  the  sound  of 

the  Ganges father's  fame with 

•  ingeQuity  the  image  of  Sharngpani  Vishnu  was  made  by 

Supratita?  Having  established  this  image  of  Vishnu  here,  he  whose 
government  is  fully  established,  for  the  increase  of  the  merits  of  his 
father,  gave  this  village  (in  charity).     This  image  of  Bhagavana  to 

whom  here  (?).. Both  were  given  by  the  meritorious  Skanda* 

guptafor  the  increase  of  the  merit  of  his  father. 

^q^RRJ fcH^^cTP^f:    ^q-^cT^itfnST^qiRW  f^^RT^- 

n^i^sr^^TwijAilHW  j^^cT?iRg€i^  Ji?i^5jn=?Ti  ^ir^sr— 
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Art.  VII. — Revised  Inscription  on  the  Delhi  ^'Iron*'  (Metal) 
Pillar  at  Kootub  Afinar,  with  Remarks.  By  Bha'u  Da'ji', 
Esq.,  Hon.  Mem*  R.  A.  Society. 


Uead  ISth  April  1871. 


He,  on  whose  arm  glory  is  written  with  the  sword,  when  he  repeat- 
edly turned  hack  his  comhined  enemies  in  the  hattle-field  in  the  Vangas 
(Bengal?) ;  who,  having  swum  across  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Sindhu 
(Indus),  conquered  the  Balhikas  in  battle,  the  breezes  of  whose  prowess 
still  waft  incense  to  the  South  Sea ;  who,  having  lefl  the  earth  (ffo)  as 
if  in  sorrow,  resorted  to  the  other  go  ( heaven)  ;  who  went  to  the  land 
of  his  deserts  (  actions )  with  his  (  bodily  )  form,  but  with  his  glory 
remained  on  this  earth  ;  who  destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  ; 
whose  heroism,  like  a  great  smouldering  fire  in  a  great  jungle,  does  not 
yet  leave  the  earth ;  and  who  by  the  prowess  of  his  arms  secured  in  this 
world  an  iucomparable  empire  for  a  long  time ;  whose  countenance  w.  s 
beautiful  like  the  full  moon  ;  this  Lord  of  the  earth,  named  Chandra, 
having  by  means  of  faith  in  Vishnu  fixed  his  mind,  erected  this  tall 
flag-post  of  Bhagavana  Vishnu  in  Vishnupada-giri  (the  hill  of  Vishnu's 

feet). 

Transliteration  into  Sanskrit  of  the  Revised  Facsimile  of  the 
Inscription  on  the  Delhi  *' Iron^'  or  Metal  Pillar, 
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Remarks* — I  examined  the  so-called  "  Iron"  Pillar  or  Lit  at  Delhi 
in  1862.  I  am  satisfied  that  iron  forms  no  portion  of  the  monument» 
and  that  it  is  a  compound  of  several  metals.  It  is  22^  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  5  feet  3  inches  in  circumference. 

I  consider  the  transliteration  and  translation  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  x\siatic  Society  (vol.  vii.,  pp.  629-31)  as  materially 
incorrect.  There  is  no  such  name  as  Dhava,  who  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  the  prince  who  erected  the  pillar  in  commemoration  of 
his  prowess.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays  (Vol.  i., 
p.  318),  observes  that  **  the  hero  of  this  record  remains  for  the  present 
unidentified  with  any  potentate  named  in  local  annals,  or  with  auy 
sovereign  whose  place  in  history  might  be  determined  approximately 
from  numismatic  associations." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Raja  who  constructed  the 
pillar  is  Chandra  Rajd.  He  nppears  to  me  to  be  of  the  Nerwar  kings, 
whose  coins  are  described  by  General  Cunningham  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society  (No.  III.  of  1865).  Amongst  the  coins  delineated 
is  one  which  has  the  name  ''Chandra"  on  it.  General  Cunningham, 
however,  supposes  this  "  Chandra "  to  be  Chandragupta  of  a  later 
date. 

But  amongst  the  coins  of  the  Chandraguptas  there  is  none  bearing 
any  great  similarity  to  this  coin.  And  as  the  name  is  simply  "  Chandra," 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  adding  "gupta"  to  it. 

As  the  inscription  is  short,  consisting  only  of  six  lines,  I  have  but  few 
remarks  to  make. 

The  character  of  the  letters  engraved  shows  them  to  be  later  than 
the  time  of  the  Guptas.  The  cross  line  across  the  top  of  each  letter  is 
only  seen  after  the  time  of  the  Guptas.  The  letters  correspond  most 
to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Maukhari  dynasty,  on  two  viharas  or  caves  in 
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Behar,  tiz.  those  of  Ananta  Varmd  at  N^g^rjuna  and  Bariibara.  These 
inscriptions  have  also  been  revised,  and  a  more  accurate  decipherment 
and  translation  will  be  submitted.    The  letter  Ya  is  similar  to  fia. 

The  alphabet  belongs  in  my  opinion  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  where  the  temple  of  Vishnu  and  the 
Viahnupada-giri  were  situated,  although  in  the  Masjid  or  buildings 
around,  there  are  stones  which  originally  belonged  to  Jain,  S^aiva,  and 
Yaish^ava  temples  of  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

My  copy  of  the  inscription  differs  in  every  line  from  the  copy 
publbhed  in  Prinsep's  Journal.  What  is  read  as  "  Dhaveua"  is  really 
"  bhivena."  "  Dhvaja"  is  really  **  bhuja,"  and  what  has  been  read 
"  Chandrdrkena*'  is  "  Chandravhena.'*  The  mistake  arises  from  adding 
a  curved  stroke  to  the  letter  Vha,  on  the  Icfl  side  at  the  middle. 


^J  ra  s 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Bevanagari  Transcript  and  Date  of  a  nexv  Valabhi 
Copperplate,  and' a  new  Interpretation  of  the  figured  Dates 
on  the  published  Grants  of  the  Valabhi  Dynasty.  By  Pro- 
fessor Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar. 


Bead  11th  January  1872. 


The  Valabhi  copperplate  a  Devanagari  transcript  of  which  I  submit 
to  the  Society  to-day  was  put  into  my  hands  by  NFr.  Burgess  about 
two  months  ago.  My  translation  of  it,  with  remarks,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  first  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary.  I  will  therefore 
to-day  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  its  date,  and  of  those  of  all 
the  Valabhi  plates  hitherto  discovered  and  published. 

In  this  copperplate  the  date  is  given  in  figures,  thus  ^0  2p?«  The 
first  symbol  consists  of  a  vertical  line  having  at  the  lower  end  a  circular 
loop  with  a  point  coming  out  on  the  right,  and  at  the  top  a  stroke 
consisting  of  two  small  curves  on  the  left  and  a  small  curvilinear  stroke  on 
the  right.  This  symbol,  more  or  less  modified,  is  often  met  with  in  the 
Valabhi  copperplates  and  the  Surashtran  coins.  The  second  consists  of  a 
circle  vnth  a  smaller  one  touching  it  internally,  and  the  last  resembles 
the  modern  Devan^gari  \  six.  Before  endeavouring  to  interpret  this  date, 
it  must  be  premised  that  the  value  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  numerals  does 
not  depend  on  position.  Each  symbol  has  a  fixed  value  wherever  it 
may  be  placed.  The  first  figure  in  the  present  case  has  always  been 
understood  to  signify  three  hundred,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bum's 
Chalukya  and  Gurjara  plates.  But  subsequently,  when  it  was  found  on  the 
coins  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  kings  of  the  Sdh  dynasty,  a  doubt 
was  throvm  on  the  received  interpretation.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  careful 
observation  of  the  numerals  on  these  coins,  found  a  variation  in  the  form 
and  number  of  the  side-strokes,  from  which  he  gathered  that  the  value 
of  the  symbol  was,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  him»  modified  by 
these  strokes.*    But  the  exact  signification  of  these  was  given  by  our 

•  Journal  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  35,  note. 
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learncil  Vice-President,  Dr.  Bhdii  Daji.  In  his  paper*  on  the  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Numerals  he  tells  us  that  the  symbol  without  the  right-hand 
strokes  represents  one  hundred  ;  with  one  stroke  it  signifies  two  hundred ; 
and  w^ith  two,  three  hundred.  Dr.  Bhdii's  conclusions  are  based  chiefly 
on  the  numerals  found  in  the  Nusik  cave-inscriptions.  I  have  carefully 
examined  Mr.  West's  lithographsf  of  these,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  view.  In  the  same  inscription  (No.  25)  the  numbers 
•  one  hundred'  and  '  two  hundred'  occur  in  words  as  well  as  figures.  The 
figures  are  *^  and  ^^  the  first  having  no  side-stroke,  while  the  second 
has  one.  In  the  same  manner,  in  No.  16,  the  words  corresponding  to 
'  two  thousand'  and  'three  thousand'  occur  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  lines, 
and  along  with  them  the  symbol  for  a  thousand  with  one  side-stroke  in 
the  first  case  and  with  two  in  the  second.  In  other  places  also  we  find 
the  same,  so  that  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Bh:iij*s  theory.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  numerals  on 
the  Surashtran  coins. J 

The  symbol  for  one  hundred  in  the  present  copperplate  has,  besides 
the  two  side-strokes,  a  circular  loop  at  the  lower  end.  I  first  thought 
that  this  represented  another  stroke  on  the  left-hand  side,  so  that  the 
whole  expressed  four  hundred.  But  from  the  N^sik  inscriptions  § 
I  find  that  the  way  of  representing  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  was 
by  annexing  the  figure  equivalent  to  four  to  the  symbol  for  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand.  And  in  \\\^  facsimile  of  one  of  Dr.  Bum's  Gurjara  cop- 
perplates given  by  Prof.  Dowson,||  in  which  the  date  385  is  given  in 
words  bs  well  as  figures,  I  find  that  the  first  symbol  has  a  loop  similar 
to  that  in  the  present  plate.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  first  figure  here  represents  three  hundred.  The  loop 
is  merely  a  flourish. 

The  endeavours  to  decipher  the  figures  in  the  place  of  tens  have 
not  been  so  successful.  We  know  the  symbols  for  ten,  forty,  eighty, 
and  ninety ;  but  of  the  rest  we  do  not  know  some  at  all,  and  have 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  others.  Dr.  Bhaii  quotes  an 
inscription  from  Karl  en,    in   which  a   symbol   somewhat   resembling 

S 

♦  Journal  B.  B.  R,  A.  S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  24. 

t  Journal  D.  B.  R.  A,  S.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  22. 

X  Mr.  Justice   Newton's  paper,    pp.   27,  28,  Journal  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  VII., 
No.  22. 

§  Mr.  West's  lithographs  Nos.  17  and  18. 

JouritaJ  li.  A.  5,  Vol.  I.,  New  Scries. 
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the  second  figure  in  the  present  plate  is  given,    with    its     value 
stated  in  words,  as  *  twenty.'     Other  considerations  also  show  that  the 
figure  must  be  thus  interpreted.    It  occurs  twice  in  the  Ndsik  inscription 
No.  25.    In  both  places  Dr.  Stevenson  takes  it  to  be  equal  to  twenty 9* 
but  Dr*  Bhdd  attaches  that  value  to  it  in  one  place,  and  in  the  other 
the  symbol  appears  to  have  escaped  his  attention,  since  he  gives  in  bis 
paper  on  the  Numeralsf  the  value  of  the  second  figure  in  it  only,  which 
is  four.     The  figure  occurs  in  that  inscription  at  Nasik  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  deed  of  sale,  and  the  deed  is  there  said  to  have  been 
executed  at  the  orders  of  Gotamfputra  in  the  year  represented  by  the 
symbols.    In  another  inscription   (No.  26),  in  which    Gotamiputra*s 
exploits  are  enumerated,  his  wife  assigns  the  cave  in  which  it  occurs 
for   the  use   of  religious   mendicants  in  the  19th  year  of  Padumayi. 
Both  these  things,  therefore,  took  place  in  his  reign,  and  very  shortly 
after  each  other.     The  symbol   under  consideration  cannot  have  been 
intended  for  ten  ;  for  that  number  is  represented  by  a  totally  differ- 
ent mark.     It  stands  therefore,  very  likely,  for  20.     The  same  figure 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Visva  Sah,  the   15th  king  in  Mr.  Newton' sj  list. 
The  second  figure  on  his  other  coins  is  that  which  we  know  represents 
10,  and  the  whole  date  appears  to  be  217.  The  former  symbol,  therefore, 
must  stand  for  20.    The  last  figure  in  our  grant  resembles,  as  I  have 
said,  our  modern  ^,  and  that  has  generally  been  considered  its  value. 
The  symbol  occurs  in  one  of  Dr.  Bhaii's  quotations§  with  the  word  ^5-, 
signifying  Bix,  after  it.     The  date  of  the  present  grant  is  therefore.  If 
feel  sure,  326. 

This  grant  is  by  Dharasena  IV.,  the  great  grandson  of  Dharasena> 
II.,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  genealogical  table. ||  But  the  figured  date  of 
the  copperplate  of  this  last  monarch  deciphered  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Wathen  is  usually  considered  to  refer  to  the  fourth  century  of  some  era. 
Mr.  Prinsep^  and  Mr.  Thomas**  interpret  it  as  equal  to 300  +  some 
imdetermined  quantity.  The  Rev.  Philip  Andersonf f  thinks  it  to  be 
330.  Dr.  Bliaii,  in  his  paper  on  the  Numerals,  gives  five  dates  with 
Xkitix  facsimiles  from  Valabhi  plates.  None  of  these  latter  resembles  the 

•  Jow-nal  B.  B.  R.  A.  8.,  Vol.  V,  p.  43.  f  P-  228,  under  Cave  No.  23. 

t  Journal  B.  B.  R.  A.  -S.,  Vol.  VII.,   p.  28,  and  Mr.  Thomas's  paper  on  the 
Sah  Dynasty,  J.  R,  A.  S.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  69. 

§  Sanskrit  thin  Numerals,  p.  220,  under  Cave  No.  4.  ||  Ind.  Ant,  No.  1. 

f  J,  A,  S.  jB.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  349.  **  Paper  on  the  Sdh  Dynasty,  p.  6,  note. 

tt  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  216. 
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(late  in  any  of  the  three  grants  I  know  of,  but  the  one  which  is  some- 
what like  that  in  Mr.  Wathen*s  plate  is  interpreted  by  him  as  332.    In 
the  same  volume  of  the  Journal,  however,  in  another  paper,*  he  assigns 
to  Dharasena  II.  the  dates  322  and  326,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former  list.    If,  then,  I  have  interpreted  the  date  in  the 
present  copperplate  correctly,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Bhad  are  right  in  their  readings  of  the  dates  of  Dharasena  II., 
it  follows  that   Dharasena  IV.  reigned   at  Valabhi   four  or  six  years 
before  his  great  grandfather,  or  in  the  9ame  year  as  he,  or  only  four 
years  after  him.     And  even  if  we  assign  to  the   odd  number  of  the 
date  in  Mr.  Wathen*s  plate  the  least  possible  value,  viz.  12,  and  consider 
the  date  to  be  312,  fourteen  years  is  too  short  a  time  for  five  reigns,  or 
for  the  great  grandson  to  come  to  the  throne  after  his  father,  imcle, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.     The   supposition   that  the   eras 
used  by  the  two  monarchs  may  have  been  different  is,  I  think,  unrea- 
sonable.    One  of  two  conclusions  then  must  follow.    Either  my  reading 
of  the  date  of  the  present  grant  is  wrong ;  or  Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Bhdd, 
and  other  antiquarians,  have  assigned  a  wrong  date  to  Dharasena  II. 
Fortunately,  in  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Wathen's  copperplate  happens  to  be 
in  the  Museum  of  this  Society.  On  examining  the  date,  which  is  'T'S?  ^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  figure  representing  hundreds  has  only  one  side- 
stroke.  And  even  in  Mr.  Wathen's  lithographed  copy  given  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  and  in  Mr.  Prinsep's 
table  of  the  numerals  in  the  seventh  volume,  the  symbol  has  one  stroke. 
All   subsequent  writers,  however,    and  even  Mr.  Prinsep    in  another 
place,t   add  one  more.     It   thus  appears  that  the  first  figure  in  the 
grant  of  Dharasena  II.  is  equivalent  to  200.  But  this  does  not  altogether 
remove  the  difficulty.    The  effect  of  this  new  reading  would  be  to  throw 
back  Dharasena  II.  by  a  whole  century,  if  the  other  two  figures  were 
to  have  the  same  value  as  that  hitherto  assigned  to  them.     And  I  shall 
presently  show  that  a   century's  interval   between  Dharasena  II.  and 
his  great-grandson  would  be  too  long.   The  question  then  is,  what  value 
should  be  assigned  to  the  other  two  figures,  which  are  ©7  ^.    Our  know- 
ledge of  the  symbols  for  tens  is,  as  I  have  observed  before,  imperfect. 
Something  like  the  second  figure  in  Mr.  Wathen's  plate  occurs  in  Dr. 
Bhiij's  quotation  from  the  A'bhira^  inscription  at  Nasik,  and  he  inter- 
prets  it  as  2-    But  I  do  not  find  the  figure  in  Mr.  West's  §  lithograph  of 


•  p.  215.    t  ^-  ^'  8.  Jour.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  349.     %  Paper  on  the  Numerals. 

§  No.  15,  L  10. 
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the  inscription ;  and  instead  of  that,  there  is  after  the  word  if  (two) 
the  usual   symbol  of  that  number,  viz.  two  short  horizontal  strokes. 
In  the  table  given  by  him  in  the  same  paper  I  again  observe  the  sym- 
bol opposite  to  the  number  20.*    But  Dr.  Bhaii  has  given  no  authority 
for  assigning  that  value  to  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a 
misprint  for  the  figure  which  has  now  been  interpreted  as  20.     In  fix* 
ing  the  value  of  the  symbol  under  consideration,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  same  minister,   Skandabhata,  executed  the  grant  of 
Dharasena  II.,  and  also  the  present  one.     Dr.  Bum*s  copperplates  have 
acquainted  us  with  the  symbols  for  eighty  and  ninety  ;  and  from   the 
N^ik  and  other  cave-inscriptions  we  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
values  of  three  more,  viz.  those  for  ten,  twenty,  and/cir/y.f    The  figure 
in  Mr.  Wathen*s  copperplate  does  not  resemble  any  of  these  five.     It 
must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  thirty y  fifty,  iixty,  or  seventy^  If  these 
values  were  assigned  to  it  successively,  the  date  would  be  232,  252, 2G2, 
or  272  (the  last  figure^  consisting  of  two  simple  strokes,  clearly  repre- 
senting 2),  and  Skandabhata*s  tenure  of  office  would  be  94,  74,  64,  or 
54  years.    The  last  number  must  be  accepted  as  the  most  probable,  and 
it  thus  determines  the  date  to  be  272,  and  hence  the  symbol  must  be 
understood  to  represent  seventy.    A  tenure  of  54  years  would  not  be  too 
long  for  any  individual  holder  of  an  hereditary  office,  though  there 
would  be  a  very  great  degree  of  improbability  in  the  supposition  of  each 
of  three  or  four  members  of  a  family  holding  it  successively  for  as  long 
a  period.  George  III.  reigned  for  60  years,  but  the  reigns  of  George  IV. 
nfid  William  IV.  were  very  short.   The  symbol  the  value  of  which  I  have 
been  discussing  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  time,  to  that  for  seventy  in  Rudra  Ddma's  Gim^r  in- 
scription, in  which  the  date  72  is  given  in  words  and  figures.   Mr.  Prin- 
6ep*s  transcript^  of  it  is  ^ ,  General  Jacob*s  and  Mr.  Westergaard's§  ), 
and  Dr.  Bh£d*s  ^.     Dr.  Bhdd*s||  differs  from  the  other  two  in  having  a 
stroke  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  this  makes  it  look  rather  like  40. 
Of  the  three,  it  resembles  the  figure   in  Mr.  Wathen's  plate  the  least, 
the  other  two  being  more  like  it. 

•  p.  231. 

t  In  hU  table  Dr.  Bhi^  gives  nymbols  for  30  and  70,  bat  I  ha?e  not  betn  able 
to  flud  his  evidence  for  them  in  hiit  paper.  One  of  thoM  he  puts  down  under  70  is 
very  unlike  the  transcript  lie  hiniM;ir  (^ivea  of  the  symbol  (or  that  number  occurring 
in  Rudra  D6 ma* s  inscription.  And  the  transcript  in,  as  I  have  shown  further  on^ 
different  from  that  fi^yvn  by  two  previous  transcribers. 

t  Jour.  B,  A,  S.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  334,  lith. 

§  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.,  I.,  p.  14X1,  liih.,  I.  4. 

II  Jour,  B.  B.  H.A.S,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  S2  Uth.,  1.  4. 
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Mr.  Wathen's  second  copperplate  is  also  in  the  Musenm  of  this 
Spdetj.  It  resembles  in  most  respects  Dr.  Burn*s  No.  4,  a  modem 
Devan^gari  transcript  of  which  is  given  in  the*  seventh  volume  of  the 
Bengal  Society's  Journal.  The  grantor  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
He  was,  as  I  have  shown,*  Siladitja  II.,  the  third  king  after  Dhara- 
sena  IV,,  the  grantor  in  the  present  plate.  The  figured  date  of  both  is 
^fs/^.f  The  first  symbol  btands  for  300,  and  the  last  for  6.  Tbe  value 
of  the  second,  which  resembles  the  letter  sa  ^,  has  generally  been 
taken  to  be  70.  But  we  have  already  assigned  that  value  to  a  totally 
different  symbol,  and  if  this  also  were  taken  to  represent  70  the  date  of 
these  two  plates  would  be  376 ;  t.  e»  the  interval  between  Dharasena  IV. 
and  S'iUditya  II.  would  be  50  years,  and  that  between  this  latter  king 
and  Dharasena  II.  104  years.  The  minister  who  prepared  the  deed 
in  ^(Uditya's  time  was  Madana  Hala,  the  son  of  Skandabhata,  so  that 
this  reading  would  give  to  the  father  and  son  together  a  tenure  of  the 
office  for  at  least  104  years.  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  son 
holds  an  hereditary  office  only  for  a  short  time  if  the  father  has  enjoyed 
it  for  a  long  time.  Each  year  added  to  the  father's  tenure  must,  it 
appears  to  me,  be  taken  away  from  the  son's.  There  is  probably  no 
instance  in  history  of  a  father  and  son  holding  an  office  in  succession 
for  104  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  second  symbol  in  these 
places  cannot  have  been  meant  for  70.  The  only  tens  now  avail- 
able in  fixing  the  value  of  this  symbol  are  30,  50,  and  60,  the  rest 
having  been  already  appropriated.  30  would  not  do,  as  the  resulting 
date  336  would  limit  the  duration  of  three  reigns  to  ten  years.  Sixty 
would,  ]ike  seventy,  give,  I  think,  too  long  a  time  to  Skandabhata's  son. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  thought  otherwise,  the  dates  on  the  Sdh  coins 
appear  to  support  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  under  consideration 
as  equal  to  50  rather  than  60.  For  after  Rudra  Sih,|  the  twelfth  in 
Mr.  Newton's  Ust,  reigned  in  succession  his  two  sons,  Vis^va  Sinha  and 
Atri  Dima,  then  his  grandson  Visra  Sah,  son  of  Atri  D^ma,  and  afler 
some  interval  his  third  son,  Asa  D^ma.  One  of  Rudra  Sih's  coins 
bears  the  date  197,  one  of  Atri  Dima's  214,  one  of  Visva  Sih's  227,  and 
one  of  Aia  Ddma's  a  date  the -second  symbol  in  which  is  the  one  we  have 
been  considering.  The  most  probable  values  in  this  case  are  30  and  40, 
for  a  coin  of  his  predecessor  bears  the  date  227.  But  40  has  another 
and  well-ascertained  symbol ;  and  30  I  have  rejected  above  on  indepen- 

*  Ind,  Ant-t  No.  1. 

t  J&ur.  B.  A.  5.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  340.     t  ^our.  B.  B.  R.  A.  5.,  Vol.  VII. 
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dent  grounds.  The  value  which  ranks  next  in  probability  is  50 ;  60 
would  render  Asa  Ddma's  reign  too  long,  and  make  him  live  about 
40  years,  or  33  at  least,  after  his  second  brother.  The  date  of  Mr. 
Wathen*s  second  copperplate  and  of  Dr.  Bum*s,  the  grantor  in  both  of 
which  is  SiUditya  II.,  appears  thus  to  be  356.  Dr.  Bhad  gives  under 
one  SiUditya  the  date  338,*  and  under  another  346  and  348.  He  does 
not  tell  us  whether  these  are  his  interpretations  of  the  figures  in  the 
two  copperplates  I  have  been  speaking  of,  but  if  they  are,  I  do  not 
know  on  what  authority  he  takes  the  symbol  resembling  the  letter  ^ 
8 a  to  represent  30  or  40.  In  his  own  table  of  numerals  he  does  not  put 
{the  symbol  under  30  or  40,  nor  does  it  occur  there  at  all.  My  conclu- 
sions therefore  are  that  the  figure  ^  stands  for  50  and  ^  for  70,  and 
that  the  date  of  the  grant  of  Dharasena  II.  discovered  by  Mr.  Wathen 
is  272,  and  not  330,  332,  326,  322,  or  300  and  odd,  as  given  by  the 
I  various  writers  I  have  quoted,  of  Dharasena  IV.  326,  and  of  S'ild- 
ditya  II.  356,  and  not  375.  The  interval  between  Dharasena  II.  and 
S'iladitya  II.  is  thus  84  years,  and  not  40  or  45  as  the  interpretations 
of  the  dates  hitherto  received  have  led  Indian  antiquarians  to  suppose. 
According  to  Dr.  Bhdd  the  whole  dynasty  did  not  last  for  more  than 
40  years. t  The  reason  generally  given  is  that  though  there  were  many 
successions  to  the  gddi  during  the  interval,  only  one  minister  and  his 
son  served  all  the  kings.  But  there  is,  I  submit,  no  impossibility  what- 
ever in  the  circumstance  of  a  father  and  his  son  holding  an  office  for 
84  years  between  them.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  reigned  in  England 
for  91  years.  And  40  or  45  years  is  certainly  too  small  a  period  for 
seven  or  eight  reigns.  It  appears  to  me  very  improbable  that  a  son  of 
the  great-grandson  of  a  king  should  be  reigning  only  about  45  years 
after  him.  And  S'ildditya  II.,  the  grantor  in  Mr.  Wathen*s  second 
plate,  was  the  son  of  the  great-grandson  of  Dharasena  II.,  as  I  haye 
shown  in  the  genealogy  referred  to  above. 

The  question  remains, — ^To  what  era  are  these  dates  to  be  referred  ? 
A  good  many  antiquarians  refer  them  to  Vikrama's,  and  some  to  that 
of  the  Valabhf  dynasty  itself.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  thinks  the  era 
used  to  be  the  Saka,^  and  our  learned  Vice-President,  Dr.  Bh&ti,  has 
consistently  maintained  this  for  many  years.   My  humble  opinion  coin« 

*  Jour.  B,  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  245.         f  Ihid, 
X  Paper  on  the  Sah  Dynasty. 
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cides  with  Dr.  Bhid's.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  words  S^aka-Kfla 
used  in  those  records  of  the  period  in  which  the  era  is  specified,  but  I 
Chink  there  is  a  reason  why  that  era  should  have  been  used.  The 
name  S'aka-nppa-KdUi  or  the  era  of  the  S'aka  king,  and  the  fisu;t 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  era,  show  that  there  was  a  great  king  from 
whose  dat^  it  originated,  that  he  and  his  descendants  governed  the 
country,  and  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  known  to 
the  Indian  A'ryas  by  the  name  of  S'akas.  Now,  from  the  cave-inscriptions 
and  the  Surashtra  coins,  we  find  that  the  whole  of  Gujedit  and  a  great 
part  of  Mahir^htra*  with  some  adjacent  countries,  were  for  about  three 
centuries  governed  by  kings  who  called  themselves  Kshatrapas.  Though 
a  Sanskfit  etymology  has  been  given  to  the  word,  there  can  be  no 
Question  that  it  is  of  foreign  origin  and  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
word  Satrap.  The  earliest  person  who  is  knoWn  to  have  borne  the 
title  was  Ndhipana,  spoken  of  in  the  cave-inscriptions  as  the  Kshatrapa 
of  a  king  named  E[shaharita.  Another  Satrap  was  called  Chashtana; 
These  three  names  are  unquestionably  foreign  and  are  considered  to  be 
Parthian.  The  name  Sdh  of  the  Satrap  dynasty  of  Surdshtra  is  also  not 
of  Sanskrit  origin.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  kings  who  bore  the 
title  of  Kshatrapas  were  Parthian  by  descent,  though  they  were 
afterwards  domiciled  in  the  country,  used  the  Sanskfit  language,  and 
took  Sanskrit  names-  Nihdpana  or  his  sovereign,  or  any  one  else  who 
conquered  this  portion  of  India  and  established  the  Satrap  dynasty, 
must  have  been  the  S^aka  king  from  whom  the  era  originated.  And 
Ushavaddta,  the  son-in-law  of  Ndh^pana^  is  called  a  S'aka  in  one  of  the 
N^sik  inscriptions.*  The  era  must  have  been  used  by  the  dynasty 
itself,  and  consequently  by  the  people  just  as  we  at  the  present  day, 
even  in  our  private  transactions,  use  the  Christian  era.  When  the 
Satraps  were  superseded  by  the  Valabhfs  in  Surashtra,  and  by  the 
Chilukyas  in  Maharashtra,  the  same  era  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  for  about  three  centuries  must  have  continued  in  use,  and 
been  used  by  the  conquering  dynasties  themselves.  After  the  Mardthds 
had  put  down  the  Mabomedans  and  established  their  sway,  they  al- 
ways used  the  Mahomedan  era,  sometimes  along  with,  but  often 
without,  the  S'aka,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Shiv^ji  to  Sans- 
kritize   his  Durbar.     And  this    Mahomedan  era   continued  to  be  used 


•  No.  14,  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A,  S.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  23. 
10  ras 
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eTen  by  British  Mimleddrs,  Mahtikaris,  and  Munsifs  in  their  official 
letters  until  recently.  From  what  has  taken  place  in  recent  times,  we 
may  infer  what  must  have  occurred  fifteen  centuries  ago.  If  we  have 
seen  the  Mari^hi  Bijas  and  the  Brihman  Peshwds  using  the  Maho* 
medan  era,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  another 
more  ancient*  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  the  Valabhfs  and  the 
Qiilukyas  using  the  era  of  the  Satraps  whom  they  succeeded,  especiall j 
when  they  had  no  other. 

And  if  we  refer  the  Valabhi  dates  to  the  era  of  the  S^aka  kings,  we 
arrive  at  an  intelligible  starting-point  for  the  Valabhi  era,  ascertained 
by  Col.  Tod  to  have  commenced  in  319  a.d.  The  date  272  of  the 
grant  of  Dharasena  II.  if  referred  to  the  era  of  Vikrama  is  equal  to 
216  A.D.,  i.e.  the  Valabhi  era  must  be  supposed  to  have  originated 
103  years  after  Dharasena's  grant  was  executed.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  event  in  the  history  of  those  kings  so  important  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  new  era  could  have  taken  place  at  that  time,  except  it 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  or  the  destruction  of  Valabhi.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  country  in 
319  A.D.  Valabhi  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Hwan 
Thsang,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  reigning  family  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  such  an  occurrence  as  would  give  rise  to  a  new  era  called  after 
the  family.  It  would  in  such  a  case  bear  the  name  a£  the  conqueror, 
and  not  of  the  conquered.  If,  however,  the  date  272  were  referred  to 
the  Saka-E^a,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  350  a.d.,  i.e.  it  would  show 
that  Dhurasena  II.  was  reigning  at  Valabhi  in  the  31st  year  of  the  era 
of  his  family.  The  best  starting-point  for  the  era  is,  .in  my  opinion,  the 
coronation  of  Dro^-Sinha,  the  second  son  of  Bhaiarka.  The  latter  had, 
no  doubt,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  family,  but  he  and 
his  first  son  did  not  assume  the  title  of  King,  and  were  called  Senipatis  or 
Commanders  of  forces.  Drona-Sinha  is  the  first  member  of  the  dynasty 
to  whom  the  title  of  Mahirija  or  King  is  given  in  Mr.  Waihen's 
first  copperplate,  and  he  is  there  spoken  of  as  having  been  crowned  by 
the  only  sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  whoever  he  may  have  been. 
The  independence  of  the  Valabhi  kings  therefore  dates  from  this  event. 
After  Drona-Sinha,  his  two  brothers  governed  the  kingdom  successively. 
The  reigns  of  brothers  succeeding  each  other  cannot  be  very  long, 
and  even  Guhasena,  the  son  of  Dharapatta  the  last  brother,  and  father 
of  Dharasena  II.,  must  have  been  a  pretty  old  man  when  he  began  to 
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reign,  for  he  came  to  the  throne  after  his  three  uncles  and  his  father.' 
Drona-Sinha  ahK>  must  have  received  the  title  of  Mahirija  some  years 
after  he  succeeded  his  brother.  I  therefore  think  that  31  years  is  a 
sufficiently  long  period  for  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Drona-Sinha  and 
the  whole  reigns  of  his  two  brothers  and  Guhasena.  These  considera*- 
tions,  in  my  opinion,  go  a  great  way  towards  showing  that  the  Valabhf 
princes  used  the  era  of  the  Saka  kings.  Mr.  Fergusson  refers  the 
dates  in  the  grants  to  the  Valabhf  era*;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  should  have  escaped  his  notice  that  272  years— or,  according  to 
the  old  reading,  330  years — is  Ikr  too  long  a  time  for  the  reigns  of 
Bha^ka,  his  four  sons,  and  his  grandson  Guhasena,  supposing  even 
that  the  era  began  from  the  date  of  the  original  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  and  not  from  that  of  Dro^a-Sinha's  ooronation* 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  I  arrive  are — that  the  date  of  the 
grant  of  Dharasena  II.  discovered  by  Mr.  Watben  is  272  Saka,  corre- 
sponding to  350  A.D.;  that  of  the  present  grant  is  326  ^aka  or  404 
A-D.,  and  that  of  those  of  ^(Uditya  II.  is  356  Saka,  t.  e^  434  a.d. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Burgess  has  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands  the  second  halves  of  two  copperplate  grants  of  the  dynasty  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Valabhf.  Both  are  greatly  damaged,  but  the  smaller 
one  more  so  than  the  other.  The  surface  was  at  first  covered  over  by 
a  thick  crust  of  some  hard  but  brittle  substance,  so  that  the  letters  were 
not  distinct.  What  was  observable  on  the  smaller  plate  was  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  king  and  the  date.  But  the  date  without  the  name  of 
the  grantor  was  of  little  use.  I  then  placed  the  plates  in  a  vessel 
containing  water  mixed  with  tamarind  for  a  whoje  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  the  hard  substance  had  softened  a  little,  scratched  it  oiF 
with  a  knife.  The  letters  are  now  more  distinct.  In  the  first  line  of 
the  smaller  plate  the  following  words  occur : — tflfl^i^^^WlPlVfM^HV 
f^^^flKfl^^lHI  MiHHr^NO  ^ftl[ftOT»««*  Sri  Sila  ...  whose  second  name 
Dharmaditya  was  procured  for  him  by  his  enjoyment  of  prosperity 
being...  "  The  part  of  the  plate  containing  the  syllables  f^Tq*  forming 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  and  two  or  three  words  more  is  broken  off. 
Then  follow   the  words  j|->i\<hf^Ptg->fa^,  after  which   some  letters  are 

Jour.  H.  A.  &.,  Vol.  IV.,  N.  S.,  p.  90. 
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illegible ;  and  then  ^nr^HM^l|^qHiftf^^>  "  commands  'Be  it  known  to 
you.'  *'  Dhann^ditya,  we  know,  was  another  name  of  ^{laditya,  son  of 
Dharasena  II.,  and  the  words  preceding  his  name  in  other  plates  are  the 
same  as  here.  The  grantor,  therefore,  is  SiUditja  I.  The  date  is  Sf  CO^ . 
The  first  figure  has  one  side-stroke  only,  on  which  account  it  represents 
200.  The  second  is  that  which  stands  for  80  in  Dr.  Bum's  plates.  The 
common  chord,  however,  on  which  the  segments  here  stand  is  not  quite 
a  straight  line,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two  irregular  circles 
touching  each  other.  But  the  figure  occurs  in  this  slightly  modified 
form  on  some  coins  *  of  the  Sah  dynasty.  The  last  figure  is  6,  so  that* 
the  whole  date  is  286.  This  remarkably  confirms  my  reading  of  the 
date  of  Mr.  Wathen's  first  plate,  and  especially  of  the  second  figure  la 
it.  If  the  date  of  this  grant  of  the  sen  and  successor  of  Dharasena  U. 
is  286,  that  of  oae  of  Dharasena  himself  may  well  be  272^ 

These  two  plates,  broken  and  mutilated  as  they  are,  are  very  interest-) 
ing.  Those  hitherto  discovered  record  grants  of  land  to  Bribmans,  but 
in  these  I  observe  grants  made  to  Buddhistic  Fihdras  or  monasteries 
for  the  support  of  the  mendicant  priests  from  **  the  four  quarters  resid-^ 
ing  in  them  ;"  as  well  as  for  providing  the  means  of  wojshippiog  the 
great  Buddhas,  such  as  incense,  flowers,  and  lamp-oil.  The  grant  ii\ 
the  larger  plate  is  to  a  vihdra  constructed  at  the  village  of  Yodhivaka. 
hy  the  minister  Skandabhata,*  who  appears  to  have  been  a  pious 
Buddhist.  We  thus  see  that  the  Yalabhi  kings  patronized  Brihmans 
as  well  as  Buddhists,  and  sectarian  animosity  did  not  exist.  Buddhism 
still  flourished  side  by  side  with  Brahmanism  ;  and  the  worship  of  the 
images  of  the  several  Buddhas  formed  part  of  the  religion.  But 
I  reserve  these  plates  for  a  fuller  consideration  on  some  future  occasion. 

•  See  Mr.  Newton's  paper,  Jour.  B.  B,  B.A,  8-,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  28,  nnder  Budra  S&lv 
t  These  have  been  translated  in  the  Indian  Antiqtwrt/y  No.  II. 
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qmcwnftrngqa^  I  \\  i  ^rf  R?^r  [^]  rctt  ^HT^<w^m^r- 

Mt:  qTRW?^  ^^r^TCTW  gcRcf?TRT3^cT=  ^*c^«|4KH'<HM- 


\  ft"JrqT^'"^rnTC...^^^  W.  2.         \  ^T?^  W.    1.         ^  ^3TfTC  w.     I. 

»°5mnT:   ^mn":  TOr^TR^nr  W.  l.         \W.  2   repeats  arg^prni: 

V  ^jp^PJPTpRV^W.  l,^|^!r^:W.  2.     x»  W.  1  &  2  om. one  sr^nf^. 

W.  1,  eM^^rtHr^^rr  W.  2.      \\  W.  1  has   TT^     \^  '^PT^Rnr^''  W.  I . 

\K  ^nr?nn°w.  1.     x^©  w.  1  om.  one  fH'T.       V  ^w^m  W.  1. 
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I^"ii%ii0 


?I^I*!^rfiM*<Pl<'^<ll<i[JiHiyil^dHfctft»'?iMI= 


i^n^fftfe^i 


rRCcTT^?^  I^^l  ^+c^|i4^ 


Fwftw  f^^PTprf  iF^^nfir^ 


^i  oht:  Bs. 

3R" 
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<f>l«t.H"Nfidft>"lrt|n^Hrtc6|ATi^»H,c*;    f^f^    »m^lHl     *R^ 
RftdIftP**lrti|<|'^M*lW«4*l««A^m!H«H«frtrtyirrtd|t|4WKfi-<: 

ft^<ftR<4dft»d|j^ijiMPi«<i<flftgj<^icirM«]^mH*<i<tN<^<Ti^ 


^^  ^llit^ljft^  Bs.        \s.  ^><f|P>  Bs.        \K  aRfj^TI  Bs. 
W.  1  signifies  Wathen*8  first  plate. 
W.  2  do.  second  do. 

Bs.  signifies  the  plate  translated  in  the  Indian  Antiquary^  No.  II. 
p.  45. 
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*<ii<j^yi4iMf<«<id*^i«^<mA*yi*)  ar  is^i  qrtft^  ^Hif^^fdm«ti- 
"RrpnrtTR^fNT  cr?^crfl^gTTTqrTR"Tfenmn>f  ^f%#  mf^  ^- 

f*T:^nRii^[^!  I  ^^  ^m  ^nn  hjmww  jtw  ^rt  ij^  I  ^iFft?"  ?Tftar- 
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Art.  IX. — Consideration  of  the  date  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Correspondence  from  Col,  Ellis*  By  Pro- 
fessor Rahkrishna  Gopal  Bhandabkar,  M.A. 


Bead  12th  September  1872. 


In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  there  is  a  notice  by  Cole- 
hrooke  of  an  inscription  on  copper  plates  purporting  to  be  a  grant  of 
land  by  Janamejaya  the  son  of  Parikshit,  of  the  race  of  the  Pandavas. 
The  characters  engraved  being  very  modem,  and  the  language  very 
incorrect,  Colebrooke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  forgery.     But 
this  decision  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mahabharata,  which  de- 
scribes the  great  serpent- sacrifice  held  by  Janamejaya,  alluded  to  also  in 
the  grant,  is  a  very  ancient  work.     The  antiquity  of  this  work,  however, 
may  be  denied,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  grant  itself  to 
show  that  it  is  spurious.     Colonel  Ellis,  therefore,  in  the  correspon- 
dence placed  before  us,  considers  the  grant  as  genuine,  and  refers  the 
composition  of  the  Mahabharata  to  a  period  subsequent  to  its  execution. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  grant  was  made,  there  was  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which,  from  calculations  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Gibbons 
and  Prof.  Airy,  took  place  at  about  11  a.m.  on  Sunday  the  7th  of 
April,  1521.     The  date  of  the  grant  being  thus  determined  beyond  any 
possibiUty  of  doubt.    Colonel   Ellis  wishes  us   to   prosecute   further 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  find  out  whether  any  traces  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  grant,  or  connected  with  the  story  of 
Janamejaya,  exist  at  the  present  day.     For  instance,  we  are  asked  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in  which  Sarvadamana  or 
Bharata,  the  son  of  Dushyanta  and  Sakuntala,  was  crowned,  and  of  the 
court  in  which  Janamejaya  held  the  Asvamedha  *  Jagg,'  or  Horse- 
sacrifice,  are  still  visible  at  Anagundi,  with  which  the  Colonel  identifies 
Ilastinapura,  or  whether  any  burnt  remains  of  the  sacrifice  are  found  by 
digging  for  them  on  the   spot.     But  the  supposition  on   which   the 
Colonel  goes  leads  him  into  a  difficulty.     K\      na  lUya,   <        of  the 
ablest  kings  of  the  local  dynasty,  and  not  Ja       k       a  of  the        ndava 
race,  was  on  the  throne  of  Vijayanagar,  or  An      iidi,  al  1521. 

Since,  then,  both  could  not  have  been  kings  at  the 
lira* 
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Ellis  suspects  that  Krishna  Raya's  minister,  AppAji,  was  the  Janame* 
jaya  of  the  grant,  t.  e.  it  is  considered  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  king 
who  is  represented  in  the  plates  as  the  king  of  kings  and  the  refiige  of 
the  whole  universe,  and  whom  Col.  Ellis  himself  speaks  of  as  a  renowned 
conqueror,  should  have  heen  but  an  insignificant  minister  of  the  king 
of  a  minor  state.     Again,  if  the  grant  is  genuine  and  the  Mah&bhirata 
was  written  after  1521  a.d.,  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  in  it  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Maho* 
medans  had  been  ruling  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  for  about 
four  hundred  years,  and  when  the  few  remaining  Hindu  states  were 
struggling  for  existence,   and    not   such  an  archaic  condition  as  that 
which  the  poem  unfolds  to  our    view.     The  current  tradition  which 
ascribes  a  high  antiquity  to  the  Mahabharata,  ought  alsp  to  be  explained 
and  not  lost  sight  of.     How  is  it  that  it  has   come   to   be  an  ahnost 
intuitive  belief  with  every   intelligent  Hindu  that  the  epic  is  very  old* 
while  at  the  same  time  he  considers  works  written  long  before  1521  a.d. 
to  be  but  very  recent  ?    At  the  same  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceiye 
how  an  epic  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  could  have  worked 
itself  into   the   thoughts  and  feelings   of  all  the  Hindu  nationalities, 
from  the   Himalaya  to   Cape   Comorin,  so  thoroughly  as   the  Mah4« 
bharata  has   dono.     Reasons   such   as  these   ought,  I  think,   to   be 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  pronounce  the  grant  to  be  spurious.     But 
Col.  Ellis  does  not  seem  to  consider  them  to  be  weighty,  and  in  the 
▼iew  he  has  put  forth  he  but  represents,  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
form,   the  tendency  of  most  European  scholars  and  antiquarians  to 
modernize  everything  Hindu.     I  will,  however,    not   content  myself 
with  this  general  reasoning,  but  will  give  more  specific  proofs  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Mahabharata. 

If  Col.  Ellis's  view  is  correct,  the  greater  part  of  our  existing  classical 
literature  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  1521  a.  d.  ;  for 
there  are  but  few  works  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  do  not  allude  to 
the  Mahabharata  or  the  principal  characters  in  the  poem.  But  such  a 
conclusion  is  inadmissible,  for  there  are  some  dates  in  the  history  of 
India  and  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  which  cannot  be  called 
in  question.  I  will  therefore  set  forth  the  principal  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  chronological  order. 

The  earliest  literary  date  is  that  of  Patanjali,  the  author  of  the 
Mahabhashya,  or  the  great  commentary  on  Panini's  grammar.     Prof. 
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GoldBtiicker  places  him  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  I  hare 
recently  succeeded  in  making  out  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Pushpa- 
mitra,  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  178  to 
B.c- 142.  Pi^nini  must  have  preceded  him,  and  the  interval  between  them 
was  probably  about  three  centuries,  or  eVen  much  greater.  The  Srauta 
and  GrihyaSfitrasof  the  three  Vedas  preceded  the  work  of  Panini,  or, 
according  to  some  scholars,  some  of  them  were  written  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  Brahmanas  of  these  Vedas  must  have  preceded  the 
SQtras.  Now  Janamejaya,*  the  son  of  Parikshit,  and  Bharata,  the  son 
of  Dushyanta,  are  mentioned  in  the  Aitareya  Br4hmana  as  very  power- 
ful kings  who  conquered  the  whole  earth.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  Mahabhirata  existed  before  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  but  I 
bring  forward  this  instance  to  show  how  very  fiar  into  antiauity  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  story  of  the  Mahabh&rata  run.  In  AsvaUyana 
Grihya,  there  is  a  sAtra  containing  the  names  of  the  gods  and  Rishis 
to  whom  water  is  to  be  given,  t.e.  tech.,  whose  tarpana  is  to  be  made 
every  day  by  a  Rigvedi  Brihmana.  In  this  list  the  name  of  the 
Mahabh&rataf  occurs.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
the  reference  here  is  to  the  Mah4bharata  as  we  have  it,  or  to  some 
other  work  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Asvalayana.  For  the  Rishi 
mentions  several  classes  of  literary  works,  such  as  Gathas,  N&rA- 
iansts,^  dbc.  which  are  not  now  known.  This  objection  amounts  to  this. 
A  Mah&bhArata  may  have  existed  before  Asvalayana,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  contained  the  story  of  the  Kurus.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  this  question  should  be  raised,  since  a  few  centuries 
later  we  are  told  by  another  author  that  the  story  of  these  heroes 
was  popular  and  current  in  his  time,  and  when,  only  a  short  time 
after,  or  about  the  same  time,  as  Asvalayana,  a  third  mentions  the 
names  of  the  Mah&bharata  and  some  of  the  principal  characters. 
Pinini  (YI.  2.  38)  teaches  us  the  accent  of  mahd  in  the  word  Mahl- 
bhirata.  Another  siitra  §  of  his  teaches  that  the  termination  aka 
thould  be  applied  to  the  nouns  Visudeva  and  Arjuna  to  form  derivatives 


•  Ait.  Brih.  Yin.  21  and  88. 

t  liT.  Gr.  IIL  4, 4r-HMHK^H|IHKd^^nH^  - 

I  A8V.  Or.  IIL  8, 1.  §  FA9.  ly.  8,  98. 
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from  them  signifying  one  who  is  derotcd  to  Vasudera  and  Arjmis* 
In  the  Mahabharata  these  two  persons  are  represented  as  great  firiendSr 
and  their  being  mentioned  together  by  Panini  is  very  significants  Even 
Patanjali,  commenting  on  the  siltra,  sees  no  reason  why  V&sudeva 
should  have  been  put  in  here,  since  there  is  another  and  a  more  general 
rule  under  which  the  noun  would  come.  He  explains  that  the  V&su* 
deva  here  meant  was  the  god  Vasudeva,  and  not  the  one  that  comes 
under  the  general  rule.*  Tliis  is  u  subtlety  which,  however,  shows 
that  the  characters  in  the  Mahabharata  had  come  to  be  regarded  a» 
demigods.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Panini  was  led  to  put  them 
together  because  they  were  always  associated  together  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  as  they  are  in  the  Mahabharata.  In  a  third  sdtra  we  have 
Yudishthira.f  The  words  I  have  brought  forward  are  not  taken  from 
the  ganaa  or  groups  which  form  an  appendix  of  Panim's  work,  Hor  are 
they  the  examples  of  his  rules  given  by  the  grammarians,  for  there  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  what  portion  of  these  is  to  be  attributed  ta 
Panini.  But  they  occur  in  the  siltras  themselves,  Panini*s  authorship 
of  which  is  unquestionable. 

In  Patanjali's  work  we  find  in  one  place  the  names  of  Bhfmsena^ 
Sahadeva  and  Nakula,  who  are  mentioned  as  descendants  of  Kuru,^ 
and  of  Duryodhana  and  Duhsasana.§  The  compound  Tudhishthi- 
r&rjonau  occurs  in  several  places.  [|  In  one  of  these,  Patanjali,  in 
explaining  a  vdrtika  of  Katyayana,  tells  us  that  the  word  dm  becomes 
dvandvam  as  applied  to  a  copulative  compound  of  the  names  of  persons 
or  things  always  mentioned  together  and  well  known  to  all.  In  the  case 
of  the  compound  Yudhishthirarjunau,  though  the  persons  are  well 
known,  says  he,  they  are  not  always  or  uivariably  mentioned  together  ; 
hence  dvi  does   not  become   dvandvatn,    t.  e.   we  have   to  say   dvau 

^)%  Rr^l  5f?ift?T  f^%«<iy<«i^i»<iftA(i  ^  fjff  ^  I  crt^  ^  ^  q^  ht«  l*- 

t  Vni.  8,95. 

t  Pat.  IV.  1, 4  Ahn.     JtWr^RT^ ; I  5^1^ : I   m^\i  i\  "^^TFT^^I  ^ftH^^ft 

sjnr  j^FTFnyrq-  ^rr^rf^i  ^nffH^Rmft^V^ri  ^w^:i  §iii.8.iann. 

II  Under  II.  2, 84  ^[^   ;?qTq^ :  ^^qHTT    H^TcftfiT  ^^•^Hj   gPrfSTT^r^ 
In  tbifl>  Yudhisthira  is  spoken  of  as  Arjuna's  older  brother,     . 
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YudhUhihir&fjunaUy  and  not  dvandvam  Tudhighthirdfjunau.*  From> 
this  I  infer  that  the  story  of  Yudhisthira  and  Arjuna  was  current  and 
popular  in  Patanjali*8  time. 

In  another  place,  Patanjali,  in  his  comments  on  Pin.  III.  2,  122, 
gives»  as  an  example  of  a  counter-rule,  III.  2,  118,  Dharmena  sma  KurO' 
to  yudhyante^  i,  e,  the  Kurus  fought  with  fairness.  Now  the  war 
between  the  sons  of  P&ndu  and  Dhpitarashtra,  both  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Kuru  race,  is  known  as  a  Dharma-yuddha,  t.  e.  a  war  in  which 
it  was  not  allowable  for  the  hostile  parties  to  carry  their  enmity  beyond 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  which,  even  in  battle,  no  unfair  advantage  could 
be  taken  by  either  side.  Besides,  this  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
present  yudhyi,nte,  we  are  told,  has  the  sense  of  the  perfect,  t.  e,  the 
action  of  fighting  took  place  at  a  remote  time  and  was  not  witnessed 
by  the  speaker.  This  shows  that,  when  Patanjali  wrote,  the  war  was 
considered  as  having  taken  place  at  a  remote  time.  From  these  quota- 
tions it  follows  that  there  was  in  Patanjali*8  time  a  work  describing 
the  war  of  the  Kurus,  that  it  was  popularly  read,  that  it  contained  a 
story  concerning  the  five  Papdavas  also,  and  that  it  was  regarded  as 
ancient.  This  could  be  no  other  than  the  Mahabharata.  Perhaps  the 
story  in  the  epic  was  made  the  subject  of  new  poem^  in  Pat^jali's 
time»  for  under  II.  2,  24  he  quotes,  as  if  from  such  a  work,  'asidvitiyo- 
nusasira  P&ncjUivam,'  *  he  followed  the  Panijlava,  sword  in  hand.'  This 
forms  a  regular  line  in  the  vanstutha  metre.  Of  course  I  do  not  assert 
that  the  poem  existed  in  Patanjali's  time  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
we  have  it  now.  There  can  be  no  question  that  several  additions  have 
been  subsequently  made,  and  it  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  trans- 
formation. The  very  popularity  of  our  epics  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  now  to  secure  a  correct  or  reliable  text.  But  the  main 
story  as  we  now  have  it,  leaving  the  episodes  out  of  consideration,  was 
current  long  before  Patanjali' s  time. 

My  next  testimony  is  from  inscriptions.     The  inscriptions  in  the^ 
N^ik  caves — at  least  the  earlier  ones — appear,  from  the  forms  of  the 
characters  and  the  names  of  kings  and  other  noted  persons  occurring 
therein,  to  date  from  the  first  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 

•  Under  Pan.  VIII.  1. 15.      aT?«P<T^rr^ft^      Bt«M?^M      g-<lP(raMri^K 
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name  by  Subandhu.  But  even  if  it  were  thought  otherwise,  Subandhu 
is  mentioned  in  a  eloka  *  attributed  to  Rajasekhara,  from  whose 
works  again  there  are  quotations  f  in  the  Sarasvati  Kanth&bharana. 
This  last  work  is  attributed  to  King  Bhoja.  It  contains  a  sloka  in 
the  first  chapter  addressed  to  Munja,  %  the  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Bhoja 
of  Dhara,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  was  written  soon  after 
the  tenth  century.  Now  Subandhu's  Vasavadatt^  contains  many  allu- 
sions to  the  Mahabharata  and  to  some  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 
Bhima's  having  killed  the  giant  Baka,  the  skill  of  the  P&ndavas  in 
gambling,  the  Kichakas  as  officers  of  King  Virata,  Duhsasana,  Arjuna, 
and  such  other  persons  and  events  are  mentioned.  The  name  of  the 
epic  also  occurs  several  times.  § 

The  Mrichchhakatika  is  one  of  our  oldest  dramas,  though  its  exact 
date  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Dasar£ipa,||  of  which  more  hereafter.  In  this  play,  the  poet,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  meanness,  foolishness,  and  presumption  of  one  of  the 
characters  makes  him  misquote  the  Mahabharata.  Draupadi  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  dragged  by  the  hair  by  Rama,  instead  of  Duhsdsana, 
Subhadra  becomes  the  sister  of  Visvavasu  and  not  Krishna,  and  she  is 
carried  away  by  Ilanuman  instead  of  Arjuna.  In  other  parts  of  the 
play  also  there  are  several  allusions.  ^ 

There  is  a  commentary  by  Sankaracharya  on  the  Bhagavadgita,  which 
forms  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharata,  In  his  principal  work,  the 
Bhashya  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  there  are  many  quotations  from  the 
GitA  and  other  parts  of  the  Mahabharata.*  ♦  A  verse  from  the  Savitryu- 
p^khyana,  an  episode  in  the  Vanaparva,  occurs  in  his  comments  on  the 
siitra  I.  3.  24. ft     The  age  of  Sankaracharya  has  not  yet  been  fixed 

*  ^amgadhara,  chap,  on  Visishtha  Kaviprasansfi  : —  iTRt  HKR^tlR^AI^dic^r: 
^^r^:  g^'^^  ^t  Dr.  Hall's  reading  of  the  first  namo  in  this  is  ^^t  which  ia 
evidently  a  mistake.     (  see  his  cdn.  of  V&s.i  p.  20,  notes. ) 

t  Prof.  Aufrecht's  Oxford  Cat.,  p.  209a. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Dr.  HalVs  odn.,  pp.  15, 21, 27, 33,  70, 106,  &  147. 

II  Dr.  Hairs  edn.  of  Dasarapa,  p.  127. 

•If  Calo.  odn.  of  the  play,  ^aka  1792,  pp.  28, 31, 109, 199. 

••  Siitra  Bh&shya  Bihl  Ind,,  Vol  I.  p.  275,  450,  &c. 

ft  Ibid.  p.  276 :—  apf  ^Trq^cT :  ^RTf qRT^ <=<^'HMH, I  ^TfOTPri^  RRHRT^ 

^PR  ^IHPl^il  •    In  the  Bombay  edn.  of  the  Mah4bh&rata  this  sloka  occarB  as  it 
ia  here,  the  only  difference  being  the  substitntion  of  rfrf .*  for  df^. 
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with  certainty,  but  some  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  he  flourished  in 
the  9th  century.  In  the  Konga  Desa  Charita,  a  Tamil  chronicle  in 
the  Mackenzie  collection,  Sankaracharya  is  mentioned  as  having  con- 
verted a  king  of  the  Chera  country  named  Tiru  Vikrama  from  Jainism 
to  the  Saiva  faith.  The  date  of  the  king  given  in  the  MS.  is  100 
Saka.  But  Prof.  Dowson  thinks  the  MS.  is  not  trustworthy  here,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  he  reigned  in  the  sixth  century.  He  also  thinks 
that,  perhaps  out  of  a  desire  to  assign  a  remote  antiquity  to  the  reformer, 
the  compiler  of  the  MS.  may  have  transferred  him  from  the  reign  of  Tiru 
Vikrama  II.,  another  king  of  the  same  country,  to  that  df  Tiru  Vikrama 
I.,  and  assigns  the  eighth  century  to  the  former. '*'  Mr.  Burgess  pos- 
sesses a  copperplate  grantf  by  Kongani  Mahadhiraja,  another  king  of  tihe 
dynasty,  who  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  plates  and  the  chronicle, 
to  have  been  the  tenth  after  Tiru  Vikrama  I.,  and  the  third  before  Tiru 
Vikrama  IL  The  date  of  the  grant  is  38S,  which  supposing  the  era  to 
be  the  Saka,  as  is  very  likely,  since  the  dates  in  the  MS.  are  all  referred 
to  that  era,  corresponds  to  466  a.d.  Now,  taking  twenty  years  as  the 
average  duration  of  each  reign,  Tiru  Vikrama  I.  must  have  been  reigning 
in  346  A.D.,  and  Tiru  Vikrama  II.  in  52G  a.d.  And  this  latter  date, 
curiously  enough,  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  chronicle,  while  the  for- 
mer does  not.  It  thus  follows  that  if  the  king  converted  to  the  Saiva 
faith  was  Tiru  Vikrama  I.,  Sankaracharya  must  have  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  if  he  was  Tiru  Vikrama  II.,  in  the  sixth  centur\'. 
The  Mahabharata  then  must  have  existed  at  the  latter  date. 

The  drama  of  the  Venlsanhara  by  Bhatfca  Narayana  is  based  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  in  the  MaliAbharata.  It  dramatizes  the  in- 
cidents in  the  war  between  the  sons  of  Pandu  and  Dritarashtra.     In 

•  •  •  ■ 

the  prologue,  BhaUa  Narayana  thus  speaks  of  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Mahabharata  : — '*  I  adore  Krishna  Dvaipayana,  who  was  no 
Krishna,  i.  e.  whose  deeds  were  pure,  who  had  conquered  his  passions 
and  who  composed  the  nectar  of  the  Mahabharata,  drinkable  by  the 
ears."  The  Kiraturjuniya  of  Bhiiravi  and  the  Sisupalavadha  of  Magha 
are  also  based  on  parts  of  the  story  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  dates  of 
these  authors  have  not  been  determined,  but  it  appears  they  must  all 


•  Sco  the  Professor's  Essay  on   the  Chera  Kingdom,  Jour.  R.  A.  fif.,  No.  XV., 
pp.  17,18. 

t  Since  published  in  the  Ind,  Ant.  vol.  L,  pp.  363-361). 
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have  flourished  before  the  tenth  century.  There  are  quotations*  from 
their  works  in  Dhanika's  commentary  on  the  Dasariipa  by  Dhanau- 
jaya,  who  was  patronized  by  Munja,  the  imcle  of  Bhoja,  as  appears 
from  the  last  verse  in  the  work.  Dhanika  seems  to  have  been  Dhanan. 
jaya's  brother,  and  from  a  copperplate  grant  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hall,t 
he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  There 
are  also  extracts  from  these  three  books  in  the  Sarasvatikanihabha- 
rana,^  a  work  which  I  have  already  noticed. 

Hemadri,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  works,  was  a  minister  of  Maha- 
deva,  a  Yadava  king  of  Devagiri,  who,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1 182  Saka,  corresponding  to  1260  a.d.§  In  the 
Danakhanda  of  this  author,  recently  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  there  are  many  quotations  from  the  Mahabharata.|| 

We  will  next  turn  our  attention  to  a  Marathi  work.  The  Jnane- 
svari,  a  Mara^hl  commentary  on  the  Bhagavadgita,  was  finished,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  in  the  year  of  Saka  1212,  ?.  e.  1290  a.d.^  In  the  first 
chapter  the  Mahabharata  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  and  reverence, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Bhagavadgita  was  addressed  by  Krishna  to 
Arjuna,  and  occurs  in  the  Bhishmaparva  of  the  work,  as  it  does  in  our 
existing  copies.     Janamejaya  also  is  mentioned  by  Jnanesvara.** 

Sayana  was  minister  to  Bukka,  king  of  Vijayanagar,  whom  he  men- 
tions in  all  his  works.     Bukka  was   on  the  throne  in    1334  a.d.  +•(• 

»  Dr.  Hall's  odu.  of  DasarApa,  pp.  118,  142,  143,  148,  148,  150,  151,  152, 
153,  &c.  &c. 

t  Dr.  Hall's  DaarApa,  p.  3,  notes. 

J  Dr.  Aufreoht's  Oxford  Cat.,  p.  208b,  p.  209a.  In  the  IwiiUee  insoription 
noticed  abov^e,  Dr.  Bhau  reads  the  name  of  Bhdravi,  and  in  the  copy  givea  in  the 
Bombay  Society's  Journal  the  name  does  seem  to  occur  in  the  last  line,  but  in 
the  photographic  copy  the  ra  is  wanting,  and  the  word  looks  like  hhAvi,  I 
cannot  arrive  at  any  defiuite  conclusion  on  this  point  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  copy  of  the  inscription. 

§  /oi*r.  E.  A,  S.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  28. 

II  pp.  6, 10,  25, 31,  33,  &c.  &c. 

S^l^jfyi  II,  last  verse  of  chap.  18* 
W  Prinsep's  Chronological  Tables. 
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Sayana  quotes  from  the  Mahubhurata  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Taittiriya  Upauishad.  In  the  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha  an  argument  is 
brought  forward  by  a  follower  of  Jaimini  to  prove  that  the  Vedas  are 
eternal.  An  objector  is  then  introduced  who  says  that  it  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Mahabharata.  In  another  place  also  the  epic  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha.*  In  the  same  book  quotations 
from  the  Kavyaprakasa  occur.f  The  Kavyaprakasa  itself  quotes 
from  the  Venisanhara,^  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Sayana 
quotes  from  the  Mahabharata  in  his  comments  on  Parasara  also.§ 

Sarngadhara,  in  his  Paddhati  or  Anthology,  tells  us  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  R.ighava,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Hammira,  a  Chohan 
prince. II  Hammira  came  to  the  throne,  according  to  Col.  Tod,  in  1300 
A.D.*[  Sarngadhara  must  have  therefore  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  Paddhati  he  quotes  from  the  Veni- 
sanhara,  Kiratarjumya,  Sisupalavadha,  Bhagavadgita  and  other  parts  of 
the  Mahabhrirata.  *  * 

*  Sarva-Dariana-Sangraha,  Bibl.  fai.,  p.  64  and  p.  128. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  172.  X  In  ^^6  ohaps.  on  Basa  and  Dosa. 

§  Prof.  Aufrecht'a   Oxford  Cat.,  p.  265a,  266& :  Anuiasana-parva  and   Asva- 
niedha-parva  are  mentioned  here. 

4c  «  «  ♦ 

R[3fin"iT<iy«=i<<4HiHiil 

%rrt<Hi«<<<<iy^^i  ^ 

^i  W'^  ^  <i  HKiPijrqnr  ^r^ 

:tc  «  ♦  *  *  * 

•r  Dr.  Hall's  V&s.,  p.  48,  notes. 

**  Chaps,   on     Visishtakavi-pra^nsfi,    Raudrarasa,     Bhayanakarasa     S&nta- 
rasa,  Virarasa,  &c.  &c. 
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I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  principal  testimonies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Mahabharata  from  the  time  of  Paiiini  and  Asvahiyana, 
t.  e,  from  about  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to  the  time  of  ^mga- 
dhara,  i.e.  the  14th  century  after  Christ. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Mahjlbharata  being  thus  established,  the  grant, 
which  according  to  Prof.  Airy's  calculations  was  made  in  1521  a.d., 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery.  The  fact  that  the  villages  con- 
veyed by  it  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  pre- 
tended donees  agrees  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  other  data. 
Most  of  the  queries  of  Col.  Ellis  contained  in  the  letter  before  us,  based 
as  they  are  on  the  genuineness  of  the  grant,  require,  I  think,  no  answer. 
He  refers  to  a  passage  in  Anandgiri*s  Sankara-vijaya  in  which  the  matha 
of  Mandana.Misra  is  said  to  have  been  situated  a  few  miles  from  Has- 
tinapura,  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  Colonel  identifies  with 
Anagundi.  There  must  have  been  some  mistake  here ;  for  Madhava  in  his 
Sankara-vijaya,  tells  us  that  Mandana  Misra  lived  in  Miihismati,  on  the 
Narmada.*  Anagundi  may  have  been  called  Ilastinapura  in  some  corner 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  it,  for  the  name  Anagundi  is 
derived  from  ane,  which  in  Canarcse  means,  I  am  told,  an  elephant, 
and  ffyydiy  a  lane.  But  the  classical  Hastinapura  was  certainly  far  to 
the  north.  Patau jali,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Sutra  yasya  chuydmah 
(Pan.  II.  1-16  )  gives  Anugangam  Ilustinapuram  as  an  example  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  Ilastinapura  was  situated  on  the  Ganges.  Besides, 
in  the  grant,  Janamejaya  is  represented  as  having  gone  from  his  capital 
to  the  south  to  subjugate  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  per- 
formed the  Sarpasattra  or  serpent-sacrifice  at  Harihara,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tungabhadra  with  the  Ilarida.  There  is  a  place  of  that  name 
on  the  map  and  it  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tungabhadra  with 
another  river,  but  its  bearing  from  Anagundi  is  south-east  by  east,  so 
that  it  appears  that  even  in  the  grant  the  Ilastinapura  that  was  meant 
was  that  one  in  the  north.  Some  of  the  ColoneFs  questions  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  j)laces  the  names  of  which  occur  in  the  grant  can 
only  be  answered  by  one  acquainted  with  the  locaUty. 


*  See  the  Bombay  edn.  of  M&dhava'e  Sank.  Vij.,  chap.  viii. 
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Akt.  X. — Ntpfia's   of  Hindu    Tribesi   and    Casfes  in  Gujarat, 
\W  Jaxehujll  U'miashankar  Ya'jnik,  Esq. 


Bead  10th  December  1872. 


PreUminarij  Remarks  on  the  sources  of  information  about  them. 

I  place  before  the  Society  the  uudermentioned  MSS.  (partly  Sans- 
krit and  partly  Gujaruti),  bearing  upon  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  in 
Gujarat. 

Thev  are — 

1 .  An    Inquiry  into  Castes  in  the   (]ity  of  Broach,    conducted  by 

II.  Borradaile,  Esq.,  in  \B29  (Gujarati).* 

2.  The  PravarddhijdijPy  a  Sanskrit  MS. 

3.  The   Nugar   Khand,  a  portion  of  the   Skand  Purdna,  also  iu 

Sanskrit. 

4.  The  iSrimCl  Muhalmija,  a  Sanskrit  MS. 

5.  The  V dichyaprakusahy  do. 

r».     The  Nirnaya  1)1  pi  M,  by  A  dial  Dave,  do. 

7.     Narrative  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Samald^,  the  son  of 

Narsinha  Meheta,  the  earliest  of  the  Gujardti  poets,  by  Kavi 

Vallabha  (Gujanlti). 

Of  these  works  the  first  contains  queries  respecting  the  law  and  custom 
of  Hindu  tribes  and  castes  in  Gujarat,  with  answers  referring  specially  to 
castes  in  the  city  of  Broach.  It  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work, 
since  it  embraces  only  the  Brahmanical  castes,  whereas  the  inquiry 
had  reference  to  all  castes  in  the  city.  Similar  results,  as  is  well 
known,  have  been  obtained  for  Surat,  where  the  investigation  first  began. 
I  have  placed  the  Broach  MS.  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  it  comprises 


*  This  MS.  has  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Des&i  Kaly&nrii 
Ilakumatrai,  of  Broach.  Fur  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  MSS.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  Icaniod  friend,  R^  Bahidur  Rholanuth  Sunibhui,  of  Ahmedabad,  at  present 
First  Grade  Subordinate  Jud^e  of  Kaira. 
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some  of  the  authentic  results  of  the  earhest  attempts   made  by  our 
Government  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the   people  and  institutions  of 
M'^estern  India.     The  history  of  such  attempts  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
It  would  appear  that  after  the  settlement  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
the  Peishwa  and  the  Gaekwad  by  the  British,  the  late  Mountstuart 
Klphinstone,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,    was 
occupied  with  a  scheme  having  for   its  object   the  preparation    of  a 
Code  of  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Presidency, — a  code   founded 
on  general  principles   of  jurisprudence,   and  adapted  to  the   customs 
and  usages  of  this  country.     In  a  minute,    dated  the   22ud   of  July 
1823,    he   pointed  out  the  necessity   of  enquiring   into   the   existing 
law  and  custom  of  the  Hindus,  affecting,  especially,  civil  suits  in  the 
Presidency.     He  admitted   the   usefulness   of  the  Hindu  law-books, 
especially   of  such   of  them  as  were   held  to   be  of  unquestionable 
authority  in  respect  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  social  and  domestic 
institutions  of  the   country.     In  their  application  to  every-day  cases 
arising  out  of  the  current  usages  of  the  people,  however,  these  law-books 
were  found  to  be,  in  many  respects,  unsuitable.     An  examination  of 
them  showed  that  they  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
country,  and  did  not  embody  innovations  which  time  and  custom  had 
introduced  into  Hindu  society.     On  the  other  hand,  custom  had  assert- 
ed its  sway  over  law,  and  had,  in  fact,  superseded  it  in  many  import- 
ant points  affecting  marriage,  divorce,  stndhariy  alimony,  inheritance, 
adoption,  division  of  property,  &c.     We  find  accordingly  that  at  the 
commencement  of  British  rule  in  Western  India,  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  the   exercise  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  respecting  any  one  of  these 
subjects,  had  to  rely,  partly,  on  the  opinion  of  their  Hindu  law-officers 
to  ascertain  the  particular  law  bearing  upon  the  case  in  dispute,  and, 
partly,  upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses  belonging  to  the  caste  to  which 
the  parties  to  the  suit  belonged,  with  a  view  to  know  what  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  that  caste  was.     The  difficulty  of  tliis  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  manifestly  great.     Supposing  that  the  Court  ^astris  ex- 
pounded the  law  as  correctly  and  conscientiously  as  they  could,  and 
that  the  witnesses,  on  whose  trustworthiness  the  Court  had  to  rely,  made 
as  unbiassed  and  correct  a  statement  of  existing  practice  amongst  their 
community  as  was  consistent  with  truth,  the  Court  was  still  left  to  the 
necessity  of  sifting  the  weight  of  the  authorities  cited  in  support  of  the 
Sastris'  views  ;  of  comparing  the  opinions  of  different  Hindu  jurists, 
and  of  deciding  as  to  which  was  the  most  just  and  correct  view  bearing 
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upon  the  point  in  dispute.  This  was  hardly  possible  at  the  commence- 
ment of  British  rule  in  Western  India,  when  regular  courts  of  justice, 
though  established  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  Gujarat  than  in  the  Dekkan, 
hardly  existed  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency,  and  when  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Hindu  Law  and  current  customs  of  the  country 
amongst  English  Judges  presiding  over  Mofussil  Courts  was  a  rare 
acquirement.  It  was  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  administration  of 
justice  that  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  applied  himself  to  prepare  a  (3ode. 
In  the  minute  adverted  to  before,  he  indicated  the  methods  he  considered 
most  expedient  to  adopt  in  the  matter.  '*  There  are  but  two  courses,"* 
said  he,  "  by  which  a  remedy  can  be  applied, — the  first  is  to  make 
'*  a  new  code  founded  entirely  on  general  principles  applicable  to  all 
'*  ages  and  nations  ;  the  second  is  to  endeavour  to  compile  a  complete 
.  *'  and  consistent  code  from  the  MSS.  of  written  law,  and  the  fragments 
*'  of  traditions  determining  on  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  those 
'*  points  where  the  Hindu  books  and  traditions  present  only  conflicting 
"  authorities,  and,  perhaps,  supplying,  on  similar  principles,  any  glaring 
'*  deficiencies  that  may  remain  when  the  matter  for  compilation  has 
"been  exhausted.  The  first  of  these  courses,  if  otherwise  expedient, 
"  is  rendered  entirely  impracticable  here  by  the  attachment  of  the  natives 
**to  their  own  institutions,  and  by  the  degrees  to  which  their  laws  are 
"  interwoven  with  their  religion  and  manners.  The  second  plan  is  there- 
"  fore  the  only  one  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  pursue.  The  first  step 
'*  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  appears  to  be  to  ascertain 
•*  in  each  district  whether  there  is  any  book  of  acknowledged  authority, 
either  for  the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  law :  the  next  is  to  ascertain 
what  customs  and  traditions  exist  independent  of  them.  The  best 
**  modes  of  conducting  these  inquiries  are — 1st,  to  examine  the  Shastrees, 
•'  heads  of  castes,  and  other  persons  Hkely  to  be  acquainted  either  with 
"  the  law,  the  customs  of  castes,  or  the  public  opinion  regarding  the 
"  authority  attached  to  each  ;  and,  2nd,  to  extract  from  the  records  of 
*'  the  courts  of  justice  the  information  already  obtained  in  these  subjects 
"in  the  course  of  judicial  investigation." 

My  object  in  quoting  these  remarks  from  the  minute  of  the  eminent 
statesman  is  to  indicate  the  plan  on  which  it  was  resolved  by  his 
government  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  Sec  Preface  to  Steele's  Summary  of  Uindu  Laiv  and  Custom. 
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existing  castes  of  Ilindus  and  of  their  current  customs  and  usages. 
The  scope  of  these  enquiries  was  primarily  confined  to  such  of  the 
points  in  their  social  system  as  aflfected  civil  suits.  Nevertheless,  it 
embraced  three  most  important  subjects  : — 

First — The  determination  of  text-books  on  Ilindu  Law,  with  their 
commentaries,  held  as  authorities  even  at  the  present  day  by  Sastris 
and  heads  of  castes  in  Hindu  society. 

Secondly — An  enquiry  into  the  number  and  relations  of  existing 
castes,  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with  notices  of  old  customs  still 
obtaining  amongst  them,  and  of  new  ones  not  having  the  force  of 
written  law. 

Thirdly — A  comparison  of  the  written  with  the  unwritten  Law,  with 
special  reference  to  points  in  which  the  one  coincided  with,  or  differed 
from,  the  other. 

It  would  seem  that  immediate  action  followed  the  minute  of  the 
Honourable  the  President  of  the  Council.  A  commission  known  as 
**  the  Regulation  Committee "  was  appointed  by  Government  to  pre- 
pare a  Code  of  Regulations.  Acting  upon  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  minute  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  this  Committee  prepared  a  set  of 
leading  questions  **  as  the  foundation  of  others  to  be  introduced  in 
progress  of  the  investigation,"  *  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Revenue 
Commissioners,  Residents,  Political  Agents,  and  Collectors  throughout 
the  Presidency,  with  a  view  to  obtain  answers  to  them  from  the  heads  of 
castes  in  each  district.  The  information  thus  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  Dekkan  has  been  utilized  by  Mr.  Steele  in  his  *'  Summary  of  the 
Law  and  Custom  among  Hindu  Castes." 

In  Gujarat  it  was  found  expedient  at  the  commencement  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  the  enquiry  to  one  district  only,  lest  it  might  give  rise  to 
any  needless  alarm  among  the  people,  who  were  generally  ignorant  of 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  measure.  Accordingly,  Surat  was  the 
first  zilla  where  it  was  resolved  that  the  enquiry  should  begin.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  Borradaile,  who,  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Vyavahur  Maynkhy  and  his  Reports  of  Judicial  Cases 
illustrative  of  the  rights,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Gujarat, 
had  shown  his  fitness  for  the  task.  He  called  before  him  the  Sdstris 
of  the  place,  and  the  leading  men  of  different  castes,  and  required 
them  to  answer  his  questions  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 


*  Vide  page  2  of  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Steele's  Siiminary. 
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At  the  eud  of  their  examination  they  were  asked  to  affirm  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  them.  In  this  way  facts  were 
collected  regarding  each  caste.  The  city  of  Surat  alone  was  found  in 
1 829  to  contain  as  many  as  207  castes,  all  having  more  or  less  social 
differences  and  peculiarities  of  their  own»  One  thing  to  be  regretted  in 
connection  with  this  enquiry  is  that  the  results  which  were  arrived  at, 
afler  a  patient  and  laborious  examination  of  so  many  castes,  should 
have  hitherto  remained  unpublished,  or  unused  for  all  practical  purposes, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  occasionally  by  the  Judges  of  the  Appel- 
late High  Court.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  enquiry  may  be 
formed  from  the  copy  of  the  Broach  MS.  now  before  the  meeting. 
This  work  opens  with  queries  on  the  following  subjects : — 


1.  Betrothal. 

2.  Strtdhan, 

3.  Marriage. 

4.  Divorce. 

5.  Widow  Marriage. 

6.  Alimony. 


7.  Funeral  Obsequies. 

8.  Inheritance. 

9.  Division  of  Property. 

10.  Excommunication. 

11.  Caste  customs. 

12.  Adoption. 


13.     Miscellaneous. 

This  is  followed  by  replies  from  the  heads  of  each  caste,  who  con- 
clude by  affixing  their  names  to  the  statements  made  by  them.  In  the 
MS.  before  us,  the  castes  that  supply  information  are  chiefly  Brah- 
manical,  with  a  few  others.     They  are  : — 


1. 

Bhirgava  Yisd  Brahmuns. 

2. 

Do.        Das^ 

do. 

3. 

Khediiwdl  Bhftr^ 

do. 

4. 

UMichya  Sahasra 

do. 

5. 

Do.      Tolakivd 

do. 

b. 

Bhat  Mewdd^ 

• 

do. 

(senior  branch.) 

7. 

Do.       do. 

do. 

(junior  branch.) 

8. 

Chowrdsi  do. 

do. 

9. 

Srimdli 

do. 

10. 

U'n^w^l 

do. 

11. 

Saraswat 

do. 

12. 

Bhdtella 

do. 

13. 

Tapodhan 

do. 

14. 

Waydi 

do. 

13  r  a  s 
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15.  Wadnagara  Nagar  Brahmans. 

16.  Zarola  do. 

17.  Kandolia  do. 

Six  other  castes. 

18.  Brahma  Kshatri. 

19.  Sutar  Panchali. 

20.  Khatri  Paras  ilrami. 

Unhappily  the  enquiries  thus  commenced  were  not  extended  to 
other  districts  of  Gujarat.  Even  at  Surat  and  Broach  they  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  people, — even  intelligent  classes, — who  often  held 
back,  under  one  excuse  or  other,  from  supplying  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. This  was  discouraging  enough.  And  it  probably  accounts  for 
the  postponement  of  all  further  attempts  in  this  direction. 

So  far  for  the  endeavours  of  the  local  Government  to  obtain  a 
knov^ledge  of  the  constitution  of  native  society  and  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  people.  Besides  the  partial  results  thus  obtained,  there  are  a 
few  works  in  Sanskrit  descriptive  of  some  of  the  Brahmanical  castes  in 
Gujarat.  They  are  comparatively  of  modern  date,  but,  as  many  of  the 
castes  themselves  are  of  modern  origin,  this  circumstance  would  in  no 
way  detract  from  their  merits,  were  it  not  for  the  very  remote  origin 
which  each  work  seeks  to  establish  for  the  caste  of  which  it  professes 
to  treat.  They  hardly  afford  much  assistance  in  arriving  at  any  correct 
solution  as  to  the  date  when  some  of  the  principal  castes,  out  of  the 
many  now  existing,  were  formed.  Amidst  much  that  is  mythical  and 
legendary  in  them,  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  alight  upon  statements  tending 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  past  history  of  castes  in  Gujarat.  The 
Nagar  Khand  for  instance,  professes  to  treat  of  the  Nagar  Brdbmans 
of  Gujarat.  It  forms  the  third  Parichheda  of  the  Skand  Pur  an.  In 
like  manner,  the  ^rimdli  Brahmans  point  to  the  Sfrimdl  Mdh&imya — 
also  a  portion  of  the  Skand  Purdn — as  a  work  of  authority  for  their 
caste.  The  U'dichyas,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
Brahmans  in  Gujarit,  refer  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  caste  to 
a  work  called  the  Vdichja  Prakasa,  This  work,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  many  pretensions  to  credibility  in  regard  to  the  history  it  professes 
to  give  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the  U'dichyas  in  Gujarat.  The 
Kandole  Brdhmans,  likewise,  refer  for  their  history  to  a  Puran  which 
they  call  the  Kandole  Purdn,  In  Surat  zilla  there  is  a  class  of  Brahmans 
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called  BhuttelU  Des^is,  who  are  chiefly  either  landholders  or  culti- 
vators. They  profess  to  have  a  Pur6n  of  their  own,  known  as  the 
U'navaia  Pur^n>  These  works  will  he  referred  to  more  at  length  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  castes  of  which  they  treat. 

Besides  these  works,  the  text-books  of  the  Dharma  S£stra  which  are 
of  recognized  authority  throughout  Gujarat  and  the  Dekkan  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  social  as  well  as  the  legal  status  of  the  Hindus, 
are  those  of  Manu  and  Yajnavalkya,  with  Vijnanbhikshu's  Commentary 
on  the  latter, — the  MitAkshara;  the  Fyavahur  Mayukh;  the  Nirnaya 
Sindhu  ;  Htm/idri ;  Madhva  on  Parusar,  &c.  Other  works  on  Hindu 
law  are  also  held  to  be  more  or  less  authoritative,  though  they  are  not 
so  frequently  referred  to  as  those  named  above. 

I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  castes  in  Gujarat.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  by  no  means  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  existing  castes  : 
I  must  not,  however,  here  omit  to  mention  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dalpatrim 
Dayabhdi  in  this  direction.  In  his  **Jnt'iti  Nibandh,**  or  **  Essay  on 
Castesy "  he  has  attempted  to  supply  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  on  some  of  the  principal  castes  in  Gujarat. 

A  practical  means  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  statistics  of  castes 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  returns  of  the  census.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  object  has  ever  been  kept  in  view  at  the  time  of  taking 
a  general  census  of  the  population  on  this  side  of  India,  though  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  at  each  census. 
We  And,  for  instance,  that  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot's 
work  on  the  History,  Folklore,  and  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the 
North- West  Provinces,  Mr.  Beames  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  census  returns  of  those  provinces, 
in  bringing  the  work  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  state  of  know- 
ledge. The  result  of  the  census  of  this  Presidency,  taken  in  February 
last,  would,  when  published,  be  serviceable  in  this  respect.  From  the 
form  in  which  the  returns  from  the  people  were  invited,  hoD»ever,  it 
would  appear  that  while  the  numerical  results  of  the  census,  as  sup- 
plied by  these  returns,  would  be  most  important,  their  value  as  a 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  Hindu  castes  and  their  sub-divisions  would 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  a  column  or  two  for  this  information 
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were  added.     We  must,  however,  wait  to  see  how  far  the  census  returns 
can  be  used  profitably  for  this  purpose. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  account  of  castes  in  Gujardty  I  would 
refer  to  one  important  consideration  bearing  upon  the  institution  in 
general.     In  doing  this  it  must  be  premised  that  it  is  not   my  object 
here  to  discuss  at  length  the   question  of  the   origin   and  antiquity  of 
caste  in  India,  or  to  trace  its  existence  from  remote  times,  or,  further, 
to  consider  whether  or  not  India  w^as  the  original  seat  of  the  Brabmani- 
cal  race.     Each  of  these  is  a  large  question,  a  satisfactory  determina- 
tion of  which  demands  materials  for  evidence  which  either  do  not  exist 
at  the  present  day,  or,  where  they  may  exist,  are  not  yet  accessible  to 
scholars.     The   study  of  Sanskrit   and  a  survey  of  its   literature  by 
European  scholars  have,    however,    led   to   the  formation   of   certain 
theories  by  them   on  these   and  other  cognate   subjects  which   are 
deserving  of  careful  attention  and  study,    not  simply  because  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  inconsistent  with  or  opposed  to  the  views  held  on 
those  very  subjects  by  orthodox  Indian  writers,  but  with  the  object  oi 
determining  what  is  the  truth  about  them.     Take,  for   instance,    the 
question  about  the   antiquity  of  caste  as  an  institution  in  India.     The 
orthodox  opinion,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation 
of  Indian  writers  to  another,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  belief 
commonly  held  at  the  present  day,   has  assigned  to  it  a  period  the 
most  remote  in  the  history  of  the  world, — in  fact,    has  made  it  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  the  universe.     The  belief  is  general  that  from  the 
first  the  Hindu  race  consisted  of  four  classes, — the  Brahman,  the  K!sha- 
triya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Siidra — each  of  whom  was  created  respectively 
from  the  mouth,    the  arms,    the  thigh,    and   the   feet  of  the  Creator. 
The  oldest  writings  to  which  the  existence  of  this  notion  has  been  traced 
arc  the  Rigveda  and  the  Yajurveda.  In  the  Rigveda  it  occurs  in  the  90th 
hymn  of  the  10th  book  of  the  8th  Astaka  of  the  Samhitji.    In  the  Yajur- 
veda the  same  hymn  has  a  place  in  the  3 1st  Chapter  of  the  Samhitd  of 
the  White  Yajurveda.  In  both  places  the  hymn  is  known  as  the  Pdriisha 
Siikta.     That  mantra  of  the   Sukta,  which  contains   reference  to  the 
four  classes,   runs  thus: — Brahmam  si/a  mnkham  usid  huhu  ri'janyah 
kritah ;    urti  tad   asya   yad   vaihjah  padbhy&m.  Stfdro  njayata.      It 
may    be   translated   thus: — "The    Hnihnian  was   his   (Piiriisha's    or 
Creator's)  mouth  ;  the  Rajanya  (Ksliatriya)    was  made  his  arms  ;    that 
(production  which  was    (jailed)   the  Vaisya,  that  was  his  thighs ;    the 
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Sudra  was  born  from  his  feet."  In  his  Lecture  on  the  ** Origin  of 
Brahmanism/'  Dr.  Uaug,  in  referring  to  this  passage,  characterizes 
it  as  '*  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  on  the  origin  of  Brahmanism 
and  caste  in  geaeral.*' 

The  age  of  the  Pdrdsha  Sdkta,  in  which  the  above  mantra  occurs,  has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  amongst  European  scholars. 
The  language  and  allegorical  character  of  the  hymn  have  led  the  majority 
of  them  to  question  its  antiquity  and  assign  it  quite  a  modern  date.  Dr. 
John  Muir,  who  goes  somewhat  elaborately  into  this  question  in  his 
"  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,"*  describes  the  views  of  different  European  schqlars  on  the  age 
of  this  hymn,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hymn  was  the 
production  of  a  later  age.  It  would  appear  that  much  stress  has  been 
laid  by  these  scholars  on  the  allegorical  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  hymn,  to  prove  its  modemness.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  that  it  is  not  as  old  as  the  other  Vedic  hymns,  since  many  a 
hymn  is  found  in  the  Vedas  making  use  of  allegorical  or  figurative 
expressions.  Again,  there  is,  after  all,  no  great  mystery  about  the 
])assagc  in  question.  In  making  the  Brahman  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Creator,  the  author  of  the  mantra,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  could  hardly 
have  meant  anything  more  than  that  the  Brdhman  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  being  the  possessor  and  imparter  of  learning,  the  guru  or 
the  religious  teacher  and  instructor  of  all  classes.  The  mouth  is  the 
organ  of  speech,  and  speech  in  Hindu  works  is  frequently  associated 
with  the  idea  of  learning.  In  like  manner,  the  arms  being  the  seat  of 
strength,  and  the  means  by  which  one  could  defend  himself  or  his  com- 
ymnions  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  the  phrase  **the  Kshatriya  was 
his  arms"  could  only  have  been  intended  to  mean  that  he  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people  by  the  use  of  his  arms — in 
other  words,  that  he  was  to  follow  the  military  profession  and  to  be  the 
people's  protector.  The  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  the  principal 
receptacles  of  food ;  hence  the  creation  of  the  Vaisya  to  be  the  thigh  of 
the  Purusha  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  Vaisya  was  to  concern 
himself  principally  with  commerce  and  agriculture,  thereby  supplying 
all  classes  with  the  means  of  subsistence.     He  thus  formed  the  mercantile 


•  Vide  Sec.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  9 — 15  of  the  2u(l  edition,  on  the  mythical 
accounts  of  thv  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  four  Castes. 
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and  agricultural  class.  Lastly,  the  expression  "  the  ^udra  was  created 
to  be  the  feet  of  the  Pdrusha"  meant  that  he  was  to  be  the  servant  of 
the  three  preceding  classes. 

The   Pdrdsha  SiSkta  is  a  well-known  hymn  in  the  Vedas,    having 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Brahmanical  ritual.    To  this  day  it  is  employed 
by  the  Rigvedi  and  Yajurvedi  Brahmans  in  their  principal  ceremonies. 
It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  Vedic  hymn  in  which  a 
distinct  mention  is   made  of  the  creation  of  the  different  classes   of 
Hindu  society.     But  this  circumstance  in  no  way  invalidates  the  tra- 
ditional theory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  other  hymn 
throughout  the  Vedas  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Brahmanism 
and  of  caste  in  general,  inconsistent  with  or  contradictory   to    that 
given  in  the  Piirdsha  Sukta,  as  we  find  is  the  case  in  later  writings, 
indicates  that  there  was  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
among  the  writers  of  the  Vedic  period  at  least.     Dr.  Muir  contends* 
that  there  was  no  settled  opinion  amongst  them  on  this  subject.     So 
far,  however,  as  the   Vedas   are  concerned,   there  is  nothing  to  show 
where  the  discrepancy  in  the  account  contained  in  them  is.     Dr.  Haug, 
again,  whose  opinions  on  Vedic  questions  are  entitled  to   as  much 
consideration  end  authority  as  those  of  other  European  Sanskritists,  has, 
in   his  Lecture  on   Brahmanism,   submitted   this  hymn   to  a  critical 
examination,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  tend  to  confirm,  in 
a  great  measure,  its  traditional  interpretation. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  later  literature  of  India,  the  Brahmanas, 
the  Smritis,  the  Epic  Poems,  and  the  Paranas,  we  meet  with  accounts 
of  the  creation  of  the  Hindu  race  that  are  inconsistent  and  often  wholly 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  Sec.  I.  of  Vol.  I.  of  his  Original  Sanshrit  TexUf  Ch.  1^ 
Pr.  Muir  observes  : — 

"  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  receive 
it  as  enanciating  any  fixed  doctrine  of  the  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Vedic 
age  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  four  castes  ;  since  we  find  it  not  in  the  man- 
tras or  hymns,  at  least'  in  the  Br4hmanas  (which,  as  we  have  seen  in  page  2,  are 
esteemed  by  orthodox  Indian  writers  as  being,  equally  with  the  hymns,  a  part  of 
the  Yeda),  not  only  (1)  texts  which  agree  with  the  Furusha  Sukta,  but  also  (2)* 
various  other  and  discrepant  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  these  claases  were 
separately  formed,  as  well  as  (8)  a  class  of  narratives  of  the  creation  in  which 
the  production  of  the  human  race  is  described  without  allusion  to  any  prim.- 
ordial  distinction  of  castes." 
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contradictory.  Wken  however,  we  consider  the  distance  of  the  epochs 
which  separate  the  composition  of  each  of  these  classes  of  Hterary 
works,  during  which  their  authors  gave  themselves  up  to  theories  as 
best  answered  their  purpose,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  speculations  should  indicate  a  wide  difference — nay,  be  often  in- 
consistent and  even  wholly  contradictory.  As  we  find  from  later 
authorities,  such  as  Manu  and  others,  that  the  first  three  classes,  known 
as  dvij  or  twice-born,  had  many  things  in  common  amongst  them,  it 
is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  Hindu  society  during  the  early  period 
of  its  history  was  composed  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  superior  race,  and  the  other  an  inferior  or  servile  class — the 
first  being  known  as  the  Aryans^  and  the  second  as  the  Daayus  or 
slaves.  This  division  corresponds,  in  some  respects,  to  the  division  of 
society  into  freemen  and  slaves  which  we  read  of  in  early  Greek 
history,  the  Aryans  forming  the  class  of  freemen,  and  the  Dasyus  that 
of  slaves.  The  Hindu  conception,  however,  is  quite  original,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  Greek  influence. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Manu,  we  find  the  existence  of  four  castes 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  Hindu  society  in  his  time.  In  his  code 
of  laws,  the  Hindu  jurist  observes*: — "The  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya, 
**  and  the  Vaisya  are  the  three  twice-born  classes ;  and  the  Sddra 
**  forms  the  fourth  class,  but  there  is  no  fiflh  class.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  some  parts  the  code  gives  discrepant  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  species.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main 
composition  of  Hindu  society  in  Manu*s  time  must  be  as  above.  In 
any  long  intercourse  of  people,  however,  the  strictness  of  this  clas- 
sification can  hardly  hold,  as  no  community  of  people  can  main  or 
continue  to  be  bound  by  such  a  rigid  tie.  We  find  that  even  in 
Manu*s  time  the  disintegration  of  Hindu  society  had  already  com- 
menced. While  the  offsprings  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  mem- 
bers of  each  class  among  their  respective  communities  were  considered 
natural,  pure,  and  legitimate,  intermarriages  between  different  classes 
were  freely  allowed.  The  children  of  such  promiscuous  marriages 
were,  however,  held  to  occupy  a  very  inferior  rank  in  society,  and 
excluded  from  the  privileges  in  regard  to  inheritance  and  other  matters 
to  which   legitimate   offsprings  were  entitled.     They  were   known  as 


•  Manu,  Ch.  X.,  verse  8. 
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Apasada,  or  lower  classes,  and  formed  a  numerous  and  ever-increasing 
section  of  the  Hindu  community,  following  a  variety  of  professions. 
The  offspring  of  a  Brahman  marrying  a  woman  of  the  Kshatriya  caste, 
for  instance,  was  called  Murdhdvasikta,  A  Brdhman  marrying  a 
Vaisya  woman  had  an  offspring  known  in  Manu's  time  as  Jmbushta, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The  union  of  a 
Brahman  with  a  Siidra  woman  resulted  in  a  NishAd  or  a  P&rshava* 
In  like  manner,  the  offsprings  of  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  SiSdras 
marrying  women  belonging  to  classes  above  or  below  them  in  social 
rank,  came  to  be  known  under  distinctive  appellations,  and  followed 
different  professions.  Such  marriages  of  mixed  classes  among  different 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community  multiplied  castes  to  an  indefinite 
extent. 

It  is  difficult — nay,  almost  impossible — to  identify  the  names  of  the 
various  mixed  classes  given  by  Manu  with  those  existing  at  the  present 
day,  and  vice  versd  it  is  equally  hard  or  impossible  to  trace  many 
of  the  existing  castes  back  to  their  original  sources.  In  their  treatment 
of  these  classes,  Hindu  writers  subsequent  to  Manu  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
given  their  names,  so  as  to  furnish  some  link  connecting  the  present 
with  the  past  divisions  of  Hindu  society.  The  process  of  disintegration, 
however,  once  commenced,  appears  to  have  been  ever  at  work.  Wher- 
ever the  A'ryans  advanced,  whether  in  the  south,  east,  or  west,  they 
carried  with  them  their  own  organization  of  society,  and  permitted  the 
formation  of  mixed  classes  to  assist  the  development  of  their  race. 

One  feature  of  these  classes  which  materially  fostered  this  development 
remains  to  be  noticed.  It  was  possible  in  the  time  of  Manu  for  a  de- 
scendant of  a  mixed  caste  to  rise  to  the  rights,  dignity,  and  position  of  a 
high  caste.  Thus  an  Ambushta  or  Vaidya — a  medical  man  (the  offspring 
of  a  Brahmap  married  to  a  Siidra  woman) — could  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Brahman  in  the  seventh  line  of  descent,  provided  the  successive 
female  issues  in  his  family  were  married  at  each  period  of  the  line  to  a 
Brahman.  Ydjnavalkya  even  goes  further  when  he  says  that  the  rise  to 
a  higher  caste  may  take  place  in  the  fifth  as  well  as  the  seventh  line  of 
descent.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  many  Br&hman, 
Kshatriya^  and  Vaisya  families,  degraded  by  matrimonial  alliances  with 
castes  of  inferior  orders,  must  have  been  restored  to  their  pristine  dignity. 
Those  for  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  this  position  among  Br^« 
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manical  castes  probably  secured  a  place  at  least  higher  than  that 
occupied  by  them  before. 

If  this  process  of  multiplying  castes  had  gone  on  for  a  consider- 
able  length  of  time,  the  institution  would  have  broken  down  by  its  own 
inherent  weakness.  A  change,  however,  of  a  restrictive  character 
appears  to  have  come  over  this  process  of  multiplication.  The  Brah- 
man ceased  to  marry  a  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  or  Siidra  woman ;  the  Ksha- 
triya  ceased  to  marry  a  woman  of  a  caste  superior  or  inferior  to  himself, 
and  so  on.  Marriages  thus  came  to  be  confined  amongst  members  of  the 
same  community.  The  exact  period  when  this  change  came  over  Hindu 
society  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  As.Brahmanism  began  to  exercise 
a  stronger  hold  over  the  community,  and  the  higher  classes  grew  more 
powerful,  greater  restrictions  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  placed  on  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  different  classes.  And  accordingly  we  have,  at 
this  day,  castes  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  arc  distinct 
communities  in  themselves,  each  having  a  social  world  of  its  own,  within 
which  its  sphere  of  action  is  most  rigidly  confiucd. 

Modem  castes,  especially  the  higher  ones,  arc  very  compact  bodies, 
held  together  by  bonds  which,  it  would  not  be  perhaps  quite  correct  to 
characterise  as  indissoluble,  arc  yet  such  as  cainiot  be  broken  through 
with  impunity  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling.  There  are  social 
lines  of  demarcation  separating  each  of  the  classes,  which,  though  not 
easily  distinguishable  by  strangers,  are  still  sufficiently  understood  by 
members  of  each  caste  for  all  practical  purposes  of  life.  Of  the 
numerous  restrictions  which  fence  them,  the  most  important,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  stringent,  are  in  respect  of — 1st,  eating  and 
drinking  ;  2nd,  formation  of  matrimonial  alliances;  and,  3rd,  practical 
observances  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  touch.  The  non-observance 
of  these  and  other  restrictions  exposes  a  member  of  a  caste  to  the  penalty 
of  excommunication. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authentic  or  connected  accounts  of 
castes  during  the  long  interval  which  separates  modern  Hindu  society 
from  the  period  of  Manu*i>  Code,  we  are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  various  phases  which  the  institution  assumed  during  the 
successive  epochs  when  Brahmanism  was  on  the  decline  ;  when  the 
BuJdhist  religion  gained  ascendancy  over  popular  forms  of  belief;  and 
when,  again,  the  revival  of  Brahmauical  forms  of  worship  became  para- 
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mount  throughout  the  country.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
effect  of  these  and  other  potent  forces  working  on  the  society  was  at  first 
to  multiply  its  divisions,  and  subsequently  to  confirm  the  social  separa- 
tion by  the  compactness  which  they  assumed.  Though  Buddhism  de- 
clined, and,  in  course  of  time,  became  extinct  from  the  land,  Jainism-*- 
an  offshoot  of  Buddhism — has  continued  to  this  day  to  flourish  in  Gujarat 
and  other  provinces  of  India.  This  has  had  no  small  share  in  malti- 
plying  castes.  During  ^he  period  of  Mahomedan  rule  in  India  also, 
among  the  other  political  forces  which  were  at  work,  the  conversion  of 
Hindus  to  the  Mahomedan  faith  received  very  active  support  from  thek 
rulers.  And  we  have  this  day  communities  like  the  Borahs,  EhojasJ 
Memons,  &c.,  who  are  no  more  than  Hinduized  Mahomedans. 

One  reason  why  no  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
account  of  modern  castes  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  summary  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  writers  on  Hindu  Law.  In  treatises 
on  the  Dharma-Sastras,  for  instance,  we  find  their  authors,  down  to  the 
latest  date,  adhering  to  the  traditional  classification.  All  rules  and 
precepts  enjoined  in  these  law-books  under  the  respective  heads  AfchAr 
(Religious  Observances),  Vyavah&r  (Law  and  Custom),  and  Prdytuchit 
(Penance),  have  been  given  in  reference  to  the  different  sections  of  Hindu 
society,  as  if  the  component  elements  of  that  society,  down  to  this  day, 
were  only  four,  and  no  more,  and  that  the  numerous  tribes  and  castes 
found  at  the  present  day  were  still  referable  to  one  or  other  of  its  prin- 
cipal divisions.  Now,  it  may  be  acknowledged  that,  so  far  as  the 
Brahmans  are  concerned,  the  old  classification  would  hold  good. 
Divided  and  subdivided  as  the  Brahmans  are  into  numerous  tribes  and 
castes  (and  they  are  more  so  in  Gujarat  than  in  any  other  part  of  India), 
they  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  formed  a  class  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hindu  population,  and  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race  intact, 
with,  perhaps,  the  best  and  worst  features  of  their  class.  They  are  still 
the  predominant  castes  in  Hindu  society.  The  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  Manu  of  learning  and  teaching  the  Vedas,  of  offering  sacrifices  and 
officiating  at  the  sacrificial  rites,  and  of  making  and  receiving  gifts,  are 
to  this  day  performed  by  them,  and,  of  late,  by  them  exclusively.  As 
a  warrior  class  the  Kshatriyas  have  mostly  ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the 
protection  of  subjects,  nor  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  nor  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  forms,  or  is  considered  to  form,  a  part  of  the  religious  duty  of 
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those  who,  like  the  Rajputs,  still  claim  to  rank  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Kshatriyas  of  yore,  except  by  a  very  small  class.  Even  where  the 
above  are  considered  to  be  their  essential  dutie9^  such  duties  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  performed  by  the  lUjputs  at  the  present  day.  Again, 
Kahatriya  as  many  of  the  reigning  houses  in  Rajputdna,  Gujarit, 
Eithiivid  and  Kadih  are>  and  claiming,,  as  they  dcs  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
thinks  that,  excepting  perhaps  a  few,  many  of  the  so-called  Rajput 
tribes  of  the  present  day  exhibit  characteristics  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  a  very  wide  departure  from  those  of  Maiiu*s  Kshatriyas. 

The  Brahma  Kshatriyas  of  Gujarat,,  and  the  Bhattis,  from  whom 
the  Bhatias  of  Bombay  andKachh  trace  their  descent,  also  lay  claim  to 
a  Kshatriya  origin.  It  is  often  difHcult,  as  observed  in  a  previous  part, 
to  identify  the  bulk  of  other  castes  with  any  one  of  Manu*s  principal 
divisions.  While  claims  are  often  put  forward  by  many  of  them  to  be 
ranked  in  the  category  of  *</»<;'  or  twice-born  classes,  they  are  as  oft:en, 
and  with  perhaps  equal  vehemence,  resisted  by  the  superior  classes.*  In 
Gujarat  the  Vdnias  or  Banyans  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  Vaisya 
class.  They  even  go  further,  and  reckon  themselves  as  next  only  to 
Brahmans,  leaving  the  small  class  claiming  to  be  the  representatives  of 
Kshatriyas  behind  them.  Yet  some  of  the  common  attributes  assigned  to 
the  twice-born  classes  by  Manu  are  wanting  in  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  not  undergo  the  Upanayana  Sanskurs,  or  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  putting  on  of  the  sacrificial  cord ;  nor,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  not  undergoing  the  rites,  da  they  wear  the  TajnopaviU 
the  common  symbol  of  a  dvija.f  Again,  they  neither  study  the  Vedas 
nor  are  permitted  to  perform  the  sacrificial  rites.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  great  trading  and  banking  class  in  Gujarat,  Kathi^v^d, 
and  Kachh,  where  they  are  known  by  the  general  appellation  of 
**  Mahajan,*'  or  "  great  people."  In  modern  times,  however,  the 
profession  of  a  Vanik  by  no  means  constitutes  any  claim  to  identity 
with  Manu*s  Vaisyas.  Many  other  classes  there  are  in  Gujarat  who, 
though  they  put  on   the  sacred  thread  and   assert  their  right  to  be 


*  Instances  of  this  are  very  common  in  Hindu  society. 

f  In  the  Dekkau  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  Banyans  do  put  on  the  thrf'ad, 
so  that  the  wearing  of  the  sacrificial  cord  by  a  Hindu  is  no  indication  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  Brahmanical  castes. 
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ranked  among  the  Brahmanical  classes,  arc  looked  still  upon  as  iuferior 
to  them. 

A  change,  however,  i»  rapidly  coming  orer   caste  feelings,    under 
the  influence  of  Western  culture  and  civilization.     It  is  of  the  grarest 
import  to  the  future  well-being  of  Hindu  society.     Education   of  the 
highest  kind  is  now  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who 
can  avail   themselves  of  it,   irrespective  of  caste,   colour,   or    c^reed. 
Merit  and    competency   are  becoming    more  potent  instruments    of 
worldly  advancement   than   rank  or   social   position.     Rigid    as    the 
bonds  which  hold  castes  together  appear  to  be,  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  at  the  present  day  indicating  that  the  limits  ^f  rigidity  have  been 
reached,  and  a  turn  towards  the  loosening  of  the  screw  has  already 
commenced.     The  forces  which  have  conspired  to  maintain  the   social 
equilibrium  are  fast  beginning  to  grow  weaker,  and  the  future  of  caste» 
has  already  becon^e  a  problem  of  tlie  day.    No  question  connected  with 
the  future  oi  Hindu  society,  however,  requires  greater  caution  to  deal 
with,  or  denwinds  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the    pre- 
dominant forces  which  actuate  human  nature, — no  question,  it  seems, 
stands  more  in  need  of  being  looked  at  or  approached  from  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  tlie  prejudices  of  the  people.     It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  whereas  the  destructive  forces,  opposed  as  they  are  and  will  be,  will 
take  less  tiu>e  to  accomplish  their  work,  those   of  reconstruction    are 
very  slow  processes  indeed.     Hindu  society  is  not  a  mass  of  inert  body, 
capable,  like  clay,  of  being  moulded  into  as  convenient  forms  and  shapes 
as  an  artizan  may  desire.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  makes 
the  greatest  demands  upon  the  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  those 
who  undertake  the  work.     Tliat   re-constructed  it  will  be  admits   of 
little  doubt  when  we  look  to  surrounding  circur»stances  ;  but  the  ques* 
lion  is  how  to  do  it,  what  to  avoid,  and  what  to  receive. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  pro\ince  of  India  which  exhibits  a  greater 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  castes  than  the  fertile  land  of  Gujarat.  No- 
where, perhaps,  have  the  A'ryans  developed  their  social  organization 
into  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  as  here.  Amongst  the  Brdhmans  the 
divisions  generally  accepted  constitute  eighty-four  castes.  But  if  we 
take  the  Brahmanical  castes  as  we  find  them  at  this  day,  the  number 
is  more  than  a  hundred.  Tlie  same  remark  holds  true  of  **V^ni&,'* 
who  have  their  chaurusi  or  84  castes.  Eighty-four  is  a  mystic  number, 
like  Eve,  nine,  &c. :    for  where  tlie  number  of  existing  castes  do  not 
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come  up  to  84,  we  have  castes  from  other  provinces,  haying  but  few 
representatives  in  Gujarat,  imported  into  calculation  to  make  up  the 
number.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lists  of  castes  from 
different  parts  of  Gujarat  Proper,  Kdthiavicjl,  and  Kachh  should  vary. 
Again,  &e  Rajputs  alone  constitute  99  castes.  The  Brahma  Kshatriyas, 
Rhattris,  and  BUltiis  are  classes  widely  different  from  the  Rajputs. 
The  K^yasthas  form  a  pretty  important  class  in  Surat,  Broach, 
and  Ahmadibid  districts.  The  Kunbis,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  are  divided  into  three  branches— Lewi,  Kudwi,  and 
Anjana.  As  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  society,  we  meet  with 
castes  more  or  less  professional.  In  their  case  it  is  difficult  to  mark 
with  nicety  tribal  distinctions  from  those  arising  out  of  professions  or 
trades,  different  castes  often  following  the  same  calling.  There  are, 
however,  professional  castes  in  every  large  village,  town,  or  district. 

The  list  of  castes  and  their  subdivisions  given  below  must  be  con- 
sidered provisional,  being  subject  to  modifications  as  inquiry  extends. 
In  submitting  it  to  the  Society,  the  object  chiefly  kept  in  view  is  to 
give  the  names  of  those  castes  and  subdivisions  only  which  have  a 
distinct  recognition  in  flindu  society,  and  which  exhibit  sufliciently 
wide  differences  in  social  intercourse  to  deserve  separate  mention. 

I.— BRAHMANICAL  TRIBES. 

A* — Bra'hmans. 

FirBt  Group,  comprising  C  suhdiuisions  of  Ndgar  Bnihmana, 

1.  Vadnagari  Nagar TS^IS     TPR   JU^TT. 

2.  Visaliuigadi      „         RRRysfir^    ^^ 

3.  Sathodara        „         ^iriR'Cr        „ 

4.  Prasnord  „         IT^U 

5.  Krisnora  „         fJ^ftT 

6.  Chitrodi  „         fV^ST        „         „ 

Second  Group,  comprising  3  subdivisions  of  Vdirhya  Brdhmanf. 

7.  Siddhpura.    1  also  known  as  ftr^r*     1  T^TT^  ^Tf^ 

8.  Sihora     ...  J  Sahasra  U'dichyas.     f^ra-      J  ^(K^  m  ^FTT*- 

9.  Tolakiya  U'dichya ^teftrqr  ^K^- 

Third  Group,  comprising  6  subdivisions  of  Modha  Brakmans, 

13.     Trivedi      Modha pntt  'TO    5TOT. 

11.     Chaturvedi    do ^|jd|Xi 


ft  » 
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12. 

Agiarasana  Modba 

... 

...  arPiquii"!!  'nr  iiwpr 

13. 

Dhinojd 

... 

...  ni*tMr.         »i        II 

14. 
15. 

Jethi 

... 

...   ^df.                   1^            II 

Xanaala  or  iandftlja*,. 

...  m<o3i  ( di<o4oii.  ; 

Fourth  Group, 

of  13  subdivisions  of  Br&hmans. 

16. 

S^chor^ 

. ». 

•s 

...  ^rr^RT* 

17. 

TJ'dambari    ... 

«• « 

...  ^4^<r- 

18. 

Narsapdr^     ... 

... 

...  5T^^3tr. 

19. 

Valadara  or  Vadadara 

...  2«rtK0  <H44r^^Ka. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

Pangora 

Nddodar^ 

OirnadL 

...  ^^fhr* 

...  .tKi^a. 

...  Pkhiu. 

23. 

Somapdra 

...  #rj^. 

24. 

Harsor^         .,. 

...  fc'rffcr* 

25. 

Sajodhard 

...  ^J^SflW- 

26. 

Gangaputrd  ... 

...  ''iTiim'. 

27. 

Modhamaitrd 

•v        J^ 

...   Hld^'ir. 

28. 

Gomitra 

...    Miftfl. 

Fifth  Groupy  of  7  subdivisions, 

29.  6ri  Gaud       'ift%^  or  litrifr?. 

30.  Gurjar  Gaud ^C^. 

31.  Karhedd        ...         ...         ...  4;-^^. 

32.  Wdyadd         ^PTSt- 

33.  Bhat  Mew^dd  H?  W^. 

34.  Trawadi  Mewddi      ^RTSt  ^ST. 

35.  Dravida         ?f^. 

Sixth  Group,  of  1 7  subdivisiims. 

•  ••  ...  ...   <^^]moo  • 


36.  Deshwdl 

• 

37.  Rdyakwai 

38.  Rodhwdl 

39.  Khedaw^l 

40.  Sindhuwdl 

• 

41.  Palliwal 

42.  Gomtiwal 

43.  Intawdl 

44.  Medatawal 

45.  Gavawal 


••* 


•  •  Mfnqioo. 

.  'fWcRfar. 
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Ill 


46.  Agastyaw&l  ... 

47.  Pretwal 

48.  Yajaikwil 

49.  Ghadw^l 

50.  Pddw^l 

51.  U'n^wdl 
&2.  lUjwil 


...  ai^lM^M. 

...   HffWiw* 
...   M^^lod. 

...  ^«qi(». 


...  ^PRHT. 


53.  Kanoji£         ... 

54.  Sarvarii 

55.  KandolU 

56.  Karkhelia 

57.  ParwalkL 

58.  Sorathid 

59.  Tangmodid    ... 

60.  Sanothid 

61.  YansTaddhd  ... 


Seventh  Group,  of  9  subdivmotu. 
.*.         ...         ...  ^•fi'ti^^* 


62.  MoUU 

63.  Z&toUl 

64.  RayapaUL 

65.  KapiU 

66.  Akshayamangali 
67*  Gdgali 

68.  N^pal 

69.  An^vala 

70.  SrimiUi 


*ii«fl"^- 

4»(<i<^^. 

tfK^»Tr. 

7»RNt3Tr. 

...  ti«i)^^- 
^f^n^-^ir.- 

Eighth  Group,  of  9  aubdivmoM* 

«••  ...  ...    ^1  (11  Q0|  • 

...  ...  a*.     ^|^|00|. 

...  ...  ...  ll«)MoO|. 


71.  Wamiki 

72.  Ndradik£ 

73.  Kalingi 

74.  Telingi 

75.  Bhargava 

76.  UA\y{ 


...       ...  ^Mjt^r^ 

...  ...  ...    *1  M  flO| . 

...  ...  ...    •Jl  ^00. 

.«•  ••.  ...    Oj*t(<(Wi . 

...  ...  ...   ^1  nl ^1  * 

Ninth  Group,  of  2  subdivisions. 
...  ...  ...  <i|rt *fi*fi| . 

...  ...  .••  •TTThT^* 

Tenth  Group,  of  2  subdivisions. 


...  ...  ...  ^|rt *if • 

...  ...  ...  nTwTr* 

Eleventh  Group,  of  3  subdivisions. 

...  ...  ...    •tI  *|c|  . 

...  ...  ...    ^|00c|| . 
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77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
81. 
85. 
8G. 
87. 
88. 


Twelfth  Group,  of  3  subdivisions, 

Nandtivana *ijci|<JH. 

Bharthand >TT^TFrr' 

Pushkarna 3^"  ("I  I. 


Thirteenth  Group,  of  9  subdivisions. 


Sarasvat 

• 

Khadayafca 

Mdni... 

Dahimd 

• 

Chovisa... 
Jambu  ... 
Marathi 
Dadhicha 

• 

Lalat... 


...         ...  ^Kt*i^* 

...  ...    mIv* 

...         ...  ^1^*11* 

...  'QfHftii* 

•  •  •  •  •  ■     ^J|  1^  • 

m\'i\» 

...  ^>iHr. 

...  . • .   cortli* 

B. — Mixed  Classes. 


a.  Brahma  Kshatriyas. 

b.  Bhatfcis  or  Bhdtias. 

c.  Rajputs      


...  ^5R(rfr. 
...  ^irjcf. 


{Thirty-six  principal  classes  of  Rajputs.) 


1. 

Suryavansi, 

2. 

Chandravan 

Race 

3. 

Jadavavansi 

• 

4. 

Kachhwaha 

5. 

Parmar... 

6. 

Tdwar 

7. 

('habuwaii 

8. 

Solanki 

9. 

Chandel... 

10. 

SiUr  ... 

11. 

Abhivar 

12. 

Dabima 

13. 

Mukwana 

14. 

Gobil... 

15. 

Gubilot 

16. 

Chavadii 

...  0lKc|cj^. 

...  «htEJe|l^r. 

...  g^flT. 

...  "^gciiui. 

...  apft^. 

...  f^f^i- 

...  ^TTT^r. 
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17.  Padhar 

18.  Riithod 

19.  Devada 

20.  Tdnk 

21.  Sindhava 

22.  Aniga 

23.  Yotika 

24.  PratMr 

25.  Dadhikhat     ... 

26.  Karatpal  or  Kathis 

27.  Kotwal 

28.  Hdn 

29.  Hada 

30.  Godd... 

3 1 .  Kamid  or  Jethava 

%j^*  «l  AL       .  •  •  •  •  • 

33.  Dbydnpdl      ... 

34.  Lakum 

35.  Rajpal 
26.  Kalchhar 


.••  TOT. 

...  ^Tsr. 

•  •  •  cTt^. 

...  ^h^' 

...  ST'fPT. 

...  ^rfrrrrr, 
...  ?r4l"(32'. 

»v 

...  jnr. 
...  fTSf. 

•  ••  ^IT. 

...  3r?. 

...  ps^pr. 
...  ^PmB". 


The  Fahivanchds  or  Rajput  genealogists  trace  the  Rajputs  to  fire 
original  families  : — The  Parmars,  the  Ri.thods,  the  Yadava  or  Jadavas, 
the  Chawdns,  and  the  Solankis,  each  of  which  has  the  following 
branches : — 

Parmars   have  35  branches. 

Riithods      „     13       do. 

Yadavas      „     20       do. 

Chahuwdns  „     24       do. 

Solankis      ,,       7       do. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Total 99  branches. 

d.  The  Banyans  or  Fdnids, 
{Eightif'/our  castes  of  V&nius  or  Banyans.) 
First  Group,  of  16  castes. 

Sri  Srimali  ...         ...  "fl"  •JJtTTr^f. 

Sri-Mall  •Jt'rn^- 

Aganal  ...         ...         ...  3fiT<^M. 

1 5  r  a  « 
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4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

Anervdl          

Atbarji 
Architvjil 

Orval             

Osval             

Andora          

Katherval      

Kapdl            

Karbera         

■  Kdkalia         , 

K4jotival       

Kortaval       

Kamboval 

Second  Group j 

Khadayata     

Khatarval      

Khichi 

Khandeval     

Third  Group, 

Gasord 

Gujarval 

Goyalval        

Fourth  Group, 

Nafak 
Narsinhapara 

Nagar            

Nigadni        

Nilghorji 

Fifth  Group, 

Chitroda 
Chehetraval 

Sixth  Group, 

Jharola 

Jiranval         

Jailval            

Jemd  ...         ...         .  • . 

...  -sHHWIcT. 

...  ^K^d<<|aS. 
...  3^K*^|oA. 
...  3Tf^^5r. 

...  wiiii- 

...   *A<<<|rt. 
...  *M|aJ. 
...   ^i^ll. 

...  ^^??r3Tr. 

,  of  4  subdivisions, 

...  ^^HH|. 

...    <«llcK«i|rt. 
...  i^^. 

20. 
21. 

of  3  subdivisions. 

...  <ii^i(r. 

22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

...    Iir^ri^l'rl. 

,  of  5  subdivisions. 

...  i^i<»\. 
...  Hi^l^Mil. 
...  HMIi. 
...  -^MUI. 
...  HIMIU. 

of  2  subdivisions- 

29. 

...  ^'fl^. 

30. 
31. 

Of) 

of  7  subdivisions. 

...  ^rI^t. 

32. 
33. 
34. 

...  SpTf. 

IIOHTT-FOUB  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  BANIANS. 
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35.  Jambu 

36.  Jbiliyar^ 

37.  Thilkanr^l 


...  sHvnr«y. 


Seventh  Group,  of  5  subdivinom, 

38.  Didu...  ...         ...         ...  ^t^. 

39.  Dindoria.       ...         ...         ...  ^<s(0^1 

40.  Disaval ;s)^H[c4. 

41.  Terot^ ...         ...  HTRT 

42.  Tipor^ ...         ...  cfrq^T* 

Eighth  Group,  of  2  iubdivisionn 


43. 
44. 

45. 

4G. 

A  T 

Dasar^ 

Doilval 

Ninth  Group, 

PadmodL 

Palevdl 

Pusbkarval    ... 
Pancbamydl — Panchd.. . . 
Batirar^...     ,,. 
Baruri 

A^nl3  »•«                     •••                   ••• 

Bagri^... 

Bi barval  Babar 

B^manvdl      

Bdlmivdl       

B^or... 
Bednor£ 

Tenth  Group, 

Bhi(gerval      

Bbdnjd ... 

Bhugarvdl     • 

Bbangada      

Eleventh  Group 

m 

McdadLvdl     

Minatvdl. 

A*  J  ttU...                 ...                .*• 

...  <^m.. 

o/ 13  subdivinom. 

...  M<Hrii. 

...  qw^rar. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 

P  o 

...  ^i1«r. 
...  ^k^' 

...  airfH. 

...  irnft3n. 

53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 

...  mw<«irt. 
...  ^T^lrr. 

of  4  subdivisions. 

...  HIMMI«%. 
...  HT&^I. 

...  giofR?". 

...  }PT^' 

,  o/\0  subdivisions, 

...  ♦i>i<iiqiH'. 
...  *<Hd4|t^. 
...   *i|>S. 
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65. 

Mhewada. 

• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

...  Hf<=ir^i. 

66. 

Mihiria... 

*  •  • 

...  ^rfr^t^- 

67. 
68. 

Mangora. 
Mandahul. 

•  •  • 

...  'RRT- 

• 

•  •  • 

•  «.    *i*SI5^* 

69. 

Modha. 

• 

•  •  • 

70. 

Mandalia 

■  •  • 

...  nUrfl^i". 

71. 

Mandora 

•  •  • 

..  *i>?ii|. 

Twelfth  Group, 

,  0^  13  subdivisions. 

72. 

73. 

Ldd 

Ladisaka 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

...    rtl*?. 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

...   t^lv^f^l^*!. 

74. 

Lingiiyet. . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

...  r^JTT^c!. 

75. 

Vayada... 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

...  ^r^^- 

76, 

Stabi... 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

...   H«i|. 

77. 

Siirarwal. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  giHirT. 

78. 

Sirkera... 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

...  ^^Cf. 

79. 

Soiii.  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  <HHl. 

80. 

Sojatwal. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  iHNH<^M. 

81. 

Sarviti... 

•  ft  • 

•  •  • 

...  ^fr^^r. 

82. 

Soharwdl 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  #^K^I^^. 

83. 

Sachora... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  HT^. 

84. 

Ilarsora . . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•..  fT^rr* 

• 

e.  Other 

Castes, 

CHIEFLY  Traders 

1. 

Kayastha 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  4»H^^^T. 

o 

Lohana 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  rrf^r^r- 

3. 

Bhansali 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  -^m^i' 

II.— NON.BRAIBi:\NICAL  CLASSES. 
a.  Artizans,  Manufacturers,  and  Shopkeepers, 
1.     Soni  or  Goldsmiths. 


a.  Mdstan     

b.  Tnigad     ... 

c.  Srimali 

d.  Maru       

...     Mlf^i. 
...    '^^^' 

...   'iftJTr^. 
. . .    ^[^, 

2.     Kansard         ...     ^^TO" 

...     Braziers  or  Coppersmiths, 

3.     Sutar              ...     ^5rr 

a.  Vaidya.            ,^q- 

b.  Pancholi.          ^^t^ 

...     Carpenters. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   LABOURING  CLASSES. 
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5. 

f). 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
]8. 
19. 


Lobar  ...     ^r^ 

Kadiya  ...     afrt^f 

Salat  ...  ...     ^n?T7 

Ozd  or  Kumbhar  artfir-^rHR- 
Dirzi  ...  ...     ^(jfl" 


Blacksmiths. 

Bricklayers. 

Masons. 

Potters. 

Tailors. 


Navi,    Hajdm,  or  Valund    ...  sjrtt,  ^'ifR' ar^nf  ^I^-      Barbers. 
Salvi  or  Khattri,     ^rrcjcfr-^'fr'     Weavers. 

Bh^ws^r  or  Cbbipa  ...HTT^C  ^HRT  sff^r-  Calico-printers. 

Galiard  ...     irsyj'qnT     •••     Indigo-dyers. 


Saraiya  or  Sikalgar^ 
Chudgad 


Barodia 

• 

Kajbbara 
Kamalia 
Sargadia 
Bhadbbuna 


^Eft^  annr  (^fl^^na-     Polishers 

of  iron  instruments. 
Manufacturers  of  elephant-teeth 

bangles. 


b.    Agricultural  Classes. 


1. 

Kunbi 

■ 

...       *"l<if| 

...     Cultivators. 

o 

Mall... 

• 

Kiichhiva 

...    ^\GS\ 

m^m  — TL  .... 

...     Gardeners. 

. . .     Vegetable-sellers 

...     *laJiqr 

4. 

Tamboli 

• 

...      t^ToSt 

...     Betel-leaf-sellers, 

c.     Bards,  Musicians,  Singers,  Dancers,  Buffoons,  &c. 


1. 

Bhat  or  Vahiv 

ancha 

-^^^mi  ^lii'^r^     Bards. 

o 

Charan 

...         • . . 

^TPr. 

3. 
4. 

Gandhrava  or 
Bhavaya  or  Ti 

Gandrap    . . . 
irgala 

^tv^  or  itVTT.             Singers. 

H^Rr  ^rm\  ^OW^i.  Players. 

5. 

Nat  or  Bajiinia     

517  a^T^  ^^sn^fn"-     Rope-dancers. 

G. 

Pawaya     . . . 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

q<<iqf. 

llijda 

•  •  •                  «  •  • 

rfsnr.       >Buffoons. 

8. 

Bhand 

•  »  ■                  •  •  • 

Hf?.        J 

9. 

Mull  or  Je:hi 

• 

•  •  •                  ■  •  • 

jfw  3T^T^  3r^.  Gymnasts. 

10. 

Giidrii      ... 

•  ••                  • •  • 

m^' 

lid 
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d.     Labouring  Classes. 


1. 

GoU 

.  •  • 

iffHf.           ...     Graia-pounders. 

2. 

KMrwa 

.  •  • 

^^p[^.          ...     Ship's  crew. 

3. 

Bhol 

•  •  • 

HIT*            •••    Palkhi-bearers. 

4. 

Dhobi 

•  •  • 

vjtsff.         ...     Watermen. 

5. 

Bhisti 

... 

Pr^.        ...     Water-bearers. 

6. 

Bhandari     ... 

.  •  • 

H^^.        ...     Toddy-collectors. 

7. 

Mdcchis 

.  • . 

^X^.         ...     Fishermen. 

e.     Sects  of  D 

EVOTEES   AND   ReLIGIOUS  MeNDICANTS 

1. 

Gosain 

.  •  • 

...  lY^ff. 

2. 

Dandi 

.  *  • 

...  ^ 

3. 

Jogf  or  Yogi 

... 

...  SfMftiM^^I  qi'ft'. 

4. 

Tridaadi 

•  •  • 

...  m^' 

5. 

Aghori 

•  • . 

...  aiMlO. 

6. 

7. 

Sanyasi  or  Swauu     ... 

Paramhansa  ... 

... 

...  M<H^y. 

8. 

Vairdgi 

.  •  • 

...  la'ft. 

9. 
10. 

Bharathari     ... 
Digambara    ... 

.  •  • 

...  >^^^ft. 

... 

...  I<il«li. 

11. 

Jangaru 

•  • . 

...  sjJMH. 

12. 

Brahmachdn... 

. .  • 

...  ^itH'Trt. 

13. 

Abdhuta 

•  •  • 

...  a^■^v^^7. 

14. 

Uddsi 

.  • « 

...  <t^\^\. 

15. 

Kapdli 

.  •  • 

...  ^Mfcfl 

16. 

Teliyaraja 

.  • . 

...  ?rc^l^rnrr. 

17. 

Bahurupi 

.  •  • 

...  olgVs^^qt- 

18. 

Gorji... 

.  •  • 

...  'firsft 

19. 

A'fj^ 

•  •  • 

...    31(f^|. 

20. 

Siwda 

. .  • 

...  Rh^t- 

/• 

Messengers,  Attendants. 

1. 

Rdwaliy^ 

•  •  • 

^ 

...  ll^oAlqi. 

2. 

Waghari 

•  •• 

...  «<iy(1. 

^. 

Workers  in  Leather. 

1. 

Mochf :     iff^. 

Shoemakers.                3.     Dufgar.  v^ip^ 

2. 

Chamar,  Chdmadia,  ^ 

nr.  ^nrfOTr. 

or  Kh%4.  spT^  ^mcTqr. 


INFERIOR   AND   ABORIGINAL   CLASSES. 
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A.     Shepherds. 
1.     Abira.    3([iftr.  2.     Bharwad  or  Rabiri    H^^nT  ^TVfr  tflft* 

t.     Inferior  Classes. 

1.  Dheda  or  Mehetar.  |:j^5rfrn:  4.  Sindbwa.    (%vnr. 

2.  Olgani  or  Bbangi.  artHTTPrr  3T^T^  ^t^ft-       5.  Turi.  jft-. 

3.  Garoda.  '^X[I^- 


III.— ABORIGINAL  TRIBES. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Koli,  Dh^r^ld, 
Pagi,  Kotval. 
Bhill. 
Naikra* 
DdbM. 
Kalipuruja. 
Bbauda. 
Dbangar. 


8  Talaniya 

9.  V^gbri. 

10.  Chodbrd. 

1 1 .  Dhodia. 

12.  Naik. 

13.  A'gri. 

14.  Magpela. 
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constant  companion  in  the  Deccan  and  the  South  Maratha  Country 
when  he  was  engaged  on  the  New  Revenue  Survey  (so  well  known  by 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  able  coadjutor,  Captain,  now  Sir  George, 
Wingate),  and  it  was  because  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  service 
the  book  had  been  to  himself  that  he,  when  in  England,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  though  a  stranger  to  him  at  the  time,  to  urge  the  bringing 
out  of  a  new  edition,  which  he  said  would  be  a  boon  to  the  junior 
servants  employed  in  the  Maratha  districts  of  Western  India. 

When  I  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Goldsmid,  he  had  already 
begun  to  suffer  from  the  illness  that  so  soon  afterwards  proved  fatal. 
In  November  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  returned  somewhat 
improved  in  health,  but  the  improvement  did  not  last ;  in  December  he 
was  persuaded  to  take  another  trip  to  sea,  and  left  Bombay  with  the 
intention  of  j)rocccding  as  far  as  Suez,  hoping  to  return  by  the  next 
mail  steamer,  but  his  state  of  health  became  worse,  and  he  proceeded 
as  far  as  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  only  to  die, — 
and  so  passed  away  one  of  the  ablest  servants  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment the  Government  of  Bombay  ever  had.  I  well  remember  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Goldsmid' s  death  being  received  in  Bombay  by  the 
mail  which  arrived  towards  the  end  of  January  1855.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  morning :  I  had  gone  down  to  the  Bunder  to  hear  the  latest 
news  as  the  passengers  landed,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  and  news  of  every  fresh  event  excited  deep  interest.  But  the 
news  that  saddened  the  few  present  on  that  occasion  was  the  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Goldsmid's  death  at  Cairo.  When  I  was  returning  I  met  Lord 
Elphinstone's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Adam,  hurrying  down  to  the 
steamer ;  he  stopped  with  me  for  a  minute  to  discuss  the  news,  and  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Goldsmid's  death  said,  **  What  a  loss  to  the  public 
service !" 

I  should  mention  that  I  published  the  substance  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff's 
letter  in  an  article  which  I  wrote  on  the  Marathfis  and  their  history  in 
the  Bombay  Saturday  Review  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
above  referred  to. 

It  was  then  that  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  late  President 
of  the  Society,  and  others,  that  the  letter  had  so  much  value  his- 
torically that  it  ouirht  to  be  published  m  the  Society's  Journal  with 
any  remarks  I  might  think  tit  to  make  regarding  it.  I  quite  con- 
curred in  this  view,  though  I  have  been  longer  in  carrying  it  out  than 
I  intended.     I  believe  the  members  generally  will  admit  that  this 
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letter — giving  an  account  by  the  author  himself  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  most  remarkable  native  power 
that  ha^  existed  in  Western  India  in  modem  times,  and  that  history 
itself  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  that  has  been  written  on  a 
special  portion  of  Indian  history — will  do  honour  to  the  Society's  Journal 
in  finding  a  place  there. 


Letter  from  J.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.  (author  of  the  **  History  of  the 
Mahrattas"),  to  E.  II.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Eden  by  Banffy  January  30M,  1846. 

.  .  As  to  a  second  edition,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  suggestions  on  the  subject — for  I  had  individually 
no  pleasure  in  recurring  to  it — I  wrote  to  the  publishers,  Longman  and 
Co.,  but  their  reply  was  not  so  encouraging  as  to  induce  me  to  begin 
recasting  many  ill-written  passages,  which  I  sometimes  thought  of,  but 
had  always  some  more  immediate  object  of  interest  or  business. 

I  am  aware  that  it  cannot  be  purchased  even  of  booksellers  ;  but 
even  if  the  publishers  now  wished  it,  I  should  be  much  more  inclined — 
though  I  could  not  now  be  bothered  re-writing — to  publish  a  second 
edition  on  testimonials  such  as  vours  than  from  any  other  consideration 
whatever. 

I  think  your  suggestion  very  good,  what  you  propose  would  make 
it  more  portable  and  better  fitted  to  the  end  I  had  in  view. 

Your  interest  iu  the  work,  and  in  case  you  should  ever  become  an 
Indian  author,  leads  me  to  tell  you  something  of  its  origin  and  progress. 

It  ought,  and  perhaps  would,  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  had  he  not  so  soon  then  removed  from  the   Deccan  to  IJombay. 

• 

I  began  to  collect  materials  at  his  (Mr.  E.'s)  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
suggestion,  least  we  should  lose  the  only  chance  of  recovering  the  records 
of  a  very  extraordinary  power,  the  history  of  which  was  only  known  in 
a  very  superficial  manner.  As  I  went  on  collecting,  I  was  obliged  to 
unite  the  fragments  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  wanted,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  obliged  to  employ  agents,  not  merely  within  the  confines 
of  Maharashtra,  but  all  over  India. 

I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  when  otherwise  working  twelve 
and  fourteen  hours  daily  without  intermission  (and  of  what  sort  you 
know),  whilst  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  me,  who  had  their  full  share 
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of  public  business,  particularly  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris,  still  in  the  Service, 
most  zealously  assisted  in  translating  the  mass  of  materials  which  were 
selected  from  a  still  larger  mass,  read  over  without  discovering^  single 
fact  on  which  we  could  depend.  To  account  for  some  apparently  very 
careless  passages,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  subject  to  very  severe 
headaches,  which  at  last  became  very  agonizing,  returning  every  fifth 
day,  and  lasting  from  six  to  sixteen  hours  at  a  time,  requiring  me  to 
work  with  wet  cloths  girt  about  my  head,  and  I  always  could  do  best 
and  most  as  the  fit  went  off,  so  that  I  very  often  was  induced  to  write 
on,  upon  these  occasions,  requiring  no  sleep  until  next  night. 

I  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  driven  home ;  but  it  vras  some 

time  before  I  had  health  or  inclination  to  get  through  the  task  I  had 

undertaken.     At  last  I  sent  the  MS.  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray.     It  was 

read  and  approved  of  by  the  person  to  whom  he  submitted  it.     I  vraited 

upon  the  potentate  of  Albemarle  Street,  who  told  me  he  would  publish 

the  work  if  I  would  alter  the  title.     I  said  "  it  was  a  history  of  the 

Mahrattas,  and  only  of  the  Mahrattas."     ''  Who  knows  anything  about 

the  Mahrattas  V     "  That's  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  the  book  has  been 

written ;  no  one  does  know  much  about  them."      "  Well,"   replied 

Murrav,  "  and  who  cares  to  know  ?     If  vou  call  it  the  Downfall  of 

the  Moguls,  and  the  Rise  of  the  English,  or  something  of  that  kind, 

it  may  do,  but  a  History  of  the  Mahrattas — that  will  never  sell  T*     I 

was  not  in  the  least  discouraged,  although  I  too  well  knew  that  what 

^Ir.  Murray  said  was  true,  and  amongst  other  drawbacks,  although 

India  is  now  beginning  to  excite  a  little  more  interest  in  England,  no 

one  can  write  or  speak  of  India  as  of  Europe^the  feeling  which  cheers 

and  impels  the  writer  or  the  orator  by  an  indescribable  .*.  .  sympathy 

is  wanting^  and  hepce  the  tiresome  task  which  the  narration  of  evoits 

purely  Indian  imposes.     Of  course  I  do  not  mean  such  narratives  as 

Orme's  Camatie,  which  is  more  exciting  than  it  could  have  been  made 

by  the  fancy  of  De  Foe.     I  got  the  MS.  laid  before  Sir  James  Made* 

intosh,  who   most  kindly,  without  stopping  to  finish  it,  walked  irom 

Cadogan  Place  to  Paternoster  Row  (before  the  days  of  ommbiises)^  and 

at  his  recommendation  Longman  and  Co.  immediately  wrote  to  ma 

oflfering  to  publish  it.     It  went  through  the  press  in  six  weeks,  and 

many  errors  corrected  by  me  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  compoatort 

the  reason  was  the  MS.  was  too  distinctly  copied ;  had  it  becai  in  saA 

*  Illegible  in  original. 
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an  abominably  indistinct  hand  as  mine,  one  of  their  best  men  would  have 
been  selected,  but  because  distinct,  I  got  one  of  the  less  experienced. 

The  late  Mr.  Rees  was  the  partner  with  whom  I  chiefly  communi- 
cated. No  publisher  in  London  at  that  time  understood  the  business  so 
thoroughly.  When  calculating  the  sale,  1  was  surprised  when  he  put 
down  a  very  small  proportion  for  India.  The  reason  he  said  was 
"people  in  India  don't  buy— they  tead,  but  borrow — and  it  would  be 
long  before  the  Mahratta  History  would  be  bought  as  an  outfit  book." 
Murray  was  so  far  quite  right — people  require  to  know  something 
before  thev  desire  to  know  more. 

The  publishers  took  the  risk.  The  book  cost  me  upwards  of  <362,000 
before  it  went  to  press.  The  Court  of  Directors  took  40  copies — which 
they  would  have  done  equally,  had  it  been  a  Mahratta  Vocabulary,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  liberal :  but,  although  I  collected  all  those  materials, 
certainly  valuable  to  Government,  and  gave  them  an  original  and  most 
valuable  map,  they  never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  latter. 
They  never  inquired,  and  I  certainly  never  stated,  that  I  lost  upwards 
of  iS  1,700  by  what  I  had  done,  and  indeed,  excepting  a  very  few,  I  do 
not  suppose  any  Director  or  aspirant  of  that  period  even  opened  the 
Mahratta  History  after  they  became  Directors — a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence,  excepting  as  discouraging  to  such  servants  of  the  Company  as 
may  engage  in  extraordmary  labour,  and  whom  most  certainly  it  is 
their  province  at  least  .*.  .  in  order  to  stimulate  others  m  a  like 
course. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  send  copies  of  new  books  to  the  principal 
reviews,  and  even  to  make  interest,  to  ensure  a  favourable  notice ;  but 
I  begged  Mr.  Rees  in  this  case  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  time,  and 
time  only,  could  prove  whether  the  matter  was  correct — and  that  must 
be  tried  by  Indian  authority  hereafter.  I  had  in  the  first  instance  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  period  as  regarded  my 
facts,  and  the  praise  even  of  a  favourable  critique  was  therefore  but  a 
mere  puff — of  use  principally  to  the  booksellers.  Mr.  Rees,  however, 
quite  agreed  with  me. 

These  details,  if  not  useful,  may  be  amusing  to  you.  *   *   * 


*   Illegible  in  origiuul. 
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Sa'livahana,  sometimes  called  Satavahana  or  Sdtavahana,is  the  name 
of  the  Hindu  king  after  whom  the  present  Saka  era  current  in  Mahd- 
rdshira  is  named.  He  is  popularly  beheved  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  KumbMra,  or  bricklayer.  A  legend  named  ^alivAhana-charitra^ 
written  in  Marathi,  has  been  printed  and  published,  and  it  gives 
the  traditionary  account  of  his  birth  fiom  a  virgin  aged  under  four 
years,  and  his  exploits,  and  the  establishment  of  his  era  to  the  south 
of  the  Narmadd.  AVhen  a  Mard^hd  Hindu  makes  a  religious  determina 
nation  about  anything,  he  has  to  repeat  the  period  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  Kali-yugot  the  number  of  the  incarnation 
believed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the  geographical 
position  occupied  by  the  performer  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  time  with 
reference  to  the  Salivdhaua  era  in  the  calendar.  This  is  the  era  generally 
observed  to  the  south  of  the  Narmad^.  To  the  north  of  that  river, 
the  Vikramaditya  era  is  observed  in  most  places. 
I8ra« 
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In  the  popular  enumeration  of  the  founders  of  sakds  or  eras,  Sdliv£- 
hana  stands  the  third.     Thus, 

^^  ^^  5I**K*I  •  ^^i  II 

Translation : —  In  the  Kali  age  (come)  Yudhishthira,  Vikrama,  (and) 
Sdlivahana,  afterwards  will  he  the  king  Yijayahhinandana,  then  the 
king  Nagarjuna,  (and)  the  sixth  Kalki :  these  six  are  stated  to  be  the 
makers  of  sakds  or  eras. 

The  calculators  of  the  current  native  almanacs  describe  the  places  of 
these  founders,  and  the  duration  of  their  eras.  Thus,  beginning  with 
the  first,  Yudhishthira,'!'  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  at  Indraprastha 
(supposed  to  be  somewhere  near  Dehli),  and  the  duration  of  his  era 
to  be  3044  years,  up  to  the  time  of  Vikrama  of  Ujjayinl,  whose  era  is 
said  to  have  extended  to  135  years,  until  the  advent  of  Salivdhana 
at  Pratishthana,t  whose  era  will,  it  is  said,  last  18,000  years.  He  wiU 
be  succeeded  by  the  following : — 

(4.)  The  fourth,  Vijayabhinandana,  at  Vaitarani,  %  at  the  junction 
of  the  Indus ;  his  era  10,000  years. 

(5.)  The  fifth,  Ndgdrjuna,  at  Dharatlrtha,  in  the  Gauda  country  § ; 
his  era  400,000  years. 

(6.)  The  sixth,  Kalkin,  at  Karavira-pattana  [or  Kolhipura],  in  the 
E[arn^taka  ;  his  era  821  years. 

Translation : — When  Yudhishthira  was  holding  sway  over  the  earth,  Ursa 
mq/or  was  in  the  tenth  constellation,  Maghd  (Regalus)  ;  the  era  of  that  king  Was 
2526  years.    This  differs  from  the  popular  tradition  hy  618  years. 

t  The  modem  town  of  Pai^hana,  on  the  God&vari,  in  the  Nizim*8  domi- 
nions, E.  Long.  75*  28',  N.  Lat.  19*  29*. 

X  There  is  no  such  town  in  Sindh  where  the  Indus  joins  the  sea,  hat  proiba- 
hly  the  place  of  junction  itself  is  so  called. 

§  Adjoins  Vanga,  or  Bengal.  See  the  BrihaisanhUd  of  Vardhamihira,  Ch.  14, 
Y.  7,  p.  88,  Calo.  ed.  Prohahly  this  is  Behar.  One  of  the  districts  of  the  Nii6in*8 
territory  is  called  Dhdrdsinha  or  Dhdriseva. 
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The  ^aka  year  of  Sdliydhana  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  half 
of  Chaitra* 

Fasania-navar^tra  (or  the  spring-festival  of  nine  nights,  sacred  to 
the  Durgd)  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  Saka  year.  These  years 
are  classed  into  cycles  of  sixty*  each,  and  each  year  is  named  from  some 
supposed  quality  inherent  in  it.  Thus  the  twenty  in  the  beginning  are 
believed  to  represent  years  of  prosperity  ;  while  the  last  twenty  are 
considered  to  be  inauspicious.  Vishnu  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
first  twenty,  Brahm^  that  of  the  second,  and  Siva  reigns  from  the 
forty-first  to  the  sixtieth.  The  last  year  of  this  cycle  is  kahaya,  which 
means  annihilation ;  and  the  three  before  it  are  rudkirodg&ri,  causing 
to  vomit  blood,  raktakshi,  red-eyed,  and  krodhana^  angry.  These  are 
believed  to  be  unpropitious  years.  I  may  mention  that  the  last  four 
years  of  the  last  cycle,  which  were  Saka  1785-88,  or  a.c.  1864-65  to 
1867-68,  were  understood  by  the  people  of  Western  India  to  be  years 
fraught  with  evil.  And  when  the  American  war  broke  out  in  the  years 
raudra,  the  destroyer's  year,  and  durmati,  the  bad-motived,  people  sup- 
posed that  some  calamities  would  befall  the  world.  Every  worldly  event 
is  interpreted  by  these  signs  ;  and  people  are  in  a  ferment  when  some 
war  or  other  bloodshed  takes  place  in  these  years.  These  sixty -years' 
cycles  are  common  to  the  eras  both  of  Vikramaditya  and  Salivabana. 
The  latter  is  pre-eminently  the  prince  of  Western  India,  or  rather  a 
MarAihi  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

His  capital  was  Pratishihdna,the  modern  Paiihana,  on  the  Godavpri. 
The  traditionary  accounts  connect  him  with  Mahjirashtra  in  every 
respect.  Hemachandra,  the  great  Jaina  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Samvat  era,  includes  Salivabana  among  the  four 


•    They  are.naincd  thus.—  -^^   q^^.  ;^  f^^^^.   ^  ^.    V  t^^,    \  ^nfRf^. 

\x  ^^ft-.  x^  f^rWI"  x^  itift-.  XV  W'  v^  TOT.  ^«  (^3[^  \6  onr.  -^^^i,  ^^^, 

Those  occur  in*  old  astronomical  works,  like  Xdradasanhitd. 
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Saluting  Suvrata  Jina,*  he  describes  Pratishihana  as  he  had  heard 
it  described.  In  the  southern  half  of  Bhdratavarshayf  an  ornament 
to  Maharashtra,  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Pratishthana.  Although  it 
once  vied  with  the  capital  of  India  in  splendour,  time  has  changed 
it  into  a  poor  trifling  village.  There  lived  in  it  some  foreign  Brahmanas 
in  the  house  of  a  potter,  with  their  young  widowed  sister.  They  used 
to  beg  for  food-corn,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  sister,  who  cooked  it 
for  them.  One  day  their  sister  went  to  the  bank  of  the  God^vari  to 
fetch  water,  when  Sesha,  J  the  Niga-king,  viewing  her  attractive  per- 
son, assumed  the  human  form,  and,  coming  out  of  his  watery  house,  had 
connection  with  her  against  her  will.  Although  by  age  incapable  of 
conception,  the  divine  power  of  Sesha  made  her  a  mother.  Sesha, 
discovering  to  her  who  he  was,  told  her  that  whenever  she  was  in 
distress  she  should  remember  him.  He  then  went  back  to  his  home  in 
Pdtola ;  and  the  widow  also  returned  to  her  home.  Shame  prevented 
her  disclosing  to  her  brothers  the  adventure  that  had  befallen  her. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  her  brothers  concluded  from  her 
physical  condition  that  she  was  with  child ;  and  the  elder  brother 
suspected  the  younger  of  the  intrigue,  while  the  younger  had  the 
like  suspicions  of  his  senior  brother.  Afterwards  both  abandoned 
their  sister,  and  went  to  different  countries,  while  she  remained  in  the 
same  city,  gaining  her  livelihood  by  doing  service  in  several  families. 
At  the  proper  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  endowed  with  all  good 
signs.  Her  son  grew  in  age  as  well  as  in  good  qualities ;  and  whenever 
he  played  with  his  companions  he  used  to  become  the  king,  and 
to  give  his  playfellows  horses,  elephants,  carriages,  and  other  artificial 
conveyances.  Jinaprabhasuri  says  :— '*  ^Rf^^pJ?^  rfl^:  ^M«<|f 
H^rd°=^M<^i  typHT;  "  ie,  **The  people  called  him  Satavihana,  because 
(the  verb)  sanoti  signifies  *  to  give.'  [And  hence  he  by  whom  were  (i.e. 
[dattdnt])  sutani  §  given  [vdhandni,  i.ff.]  conveyances,  was  called 
Sdtav^ana.  The  story  which  follows  the  above  narrative  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Mardthi  legendary  work  Sdlivdhana-charitra,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  which  is 
therefore  omitted  here.  At  the  end,  the  king  Vikrama  being  defeated 
by  Sdtav&hana,  fled  to  Ujjayini.     S&tavdhana  was  afterwards  installed 

•  One  of  the  Tirthankaras.  +  India. 

J  The  king  of  Pdtdlay  or  the  serpent-region. 

§  ^^  (3")  ^t%  II  "^^^  ahovo  is  a  form  of  this  verb  of  the  eighth  class. 
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king,  and  the  city  Pratishihana  became  a  rich  city,  having  wide 
roads,  large  temples  and  private  dwellings,  brilliantly  white  markets, 
fortifications,  and  ditches ;  and  Satavahana  having  made  all  the 
people  of  the  Dakshinapatha  *  free  from  debt,  and  conquered  the 
country  as  far  as  the  T&pi,  introduced  his  era  therein.  He  after- 
wards became  a  Jain.  He  built  Jaina  chaityas  or  temples,  which 
refreshed  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Fifty  of  his  Viraa  (or  Sirdars) 
built  Jaina  temples,  after  their  respective  names.  JBere  the  episode 
respecting  Pratishth^a  comes  to  an  end.  The  author  then  recounts 
the  remains  of  other  traditions  respecting  the  life  of  Sdtavahana.  This 
account  is  the  salne  as  that  given  in  the  Chaturvinsatiprabandha  of 
lUjasekhara.  Therein  it  appears  that  there  was  a  powerful  Br^hmana 
minister  named  Sudraka  with  S&tavdhana,  who  once  recovered  the  wife 
of  Satavdhana,  who  had  been  carried  away  ;  and  further  that  there  were 
fifty  warriors  living  vrithout,  and  fifty  within  the  city  of  Pratishthdna  at 
the  time  of  Sitavdhana.  Sudraka  was  made  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  capital  by  Satavahana.  On  one  occasion  Sdtavihana  lift;ed  up  a 
stone  of  the  size  of  fifty-two  cubits,  along  with  fifty  of  his  officers. 
Some  lifted  it  an  inch,  others  two  inches,  while  the  king  lifted  it  up  to 
his  knees.  Although  Sudraka  was  then  only  twelve  years  of  age^  he 
threw  up  the  stone  into  the  skies,  and,  in  falling,  it  split  up  into  three 
pieces.  One  piece  fell  to  a  distance  of  twelve  kos  or  twenty-four 
miles  ;  the  second  fell  into  that  pool  of  the  Godavari  at  Paithana 
called  Niga-rhada  [t.  e.  the  pool  of  serpents] ;  the  third  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  a  crossing  where  four  roads  meet.  Seeing  this  feat  of  extraordinary 
strength,  the  king  invested  him  with  authority.  The  king's  officers  only 
permitted  his  wielding  a  stick,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  any 
other  weapon.  But  even  with  that  stick  he  used  to  prevent  the  Sir- 
ddrs  residing  outside  the  city  from  coming  within  its  limits,  for  he  feared 
a  disturbance  if  they  came  within. 

Satavihana's  end  was  thus  brought  about.  He  became  desirous  of 
sexual  enjoyment,  and  every  fourth  day  he  married  a  new  virgin  from 
one  of  the  four  classes.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  when  the  people 
became  enraged,  and  a  Brahmana  of  the  village  named  Vivihavatika 
prayed  to  the  goddess  Pithaji  stating  that  the  king's  practice  came  in 
the  way  of  their  children's  marriage.  The  goddess  said  that  she  would 
become  his  daughter,  and  when  asked  by  the  king  he  should  bestow  her 

*  Ooantry  to  tho  Bouth. 
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on  him,  when  she  would  chastise  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  being  performed,  and  the  cloth  between  the  pair  was  removed, 
she  assumed  the  form  of  a  fiend  and  pursued  the  king,  who  fled  before 
her,  until  coming  to  the  Naga-rhada  pool,  he  there  jumped  in  and  was 
drowned.  After  some  time  the  minister  Sudraka  also  died.  The 
account  runs  thus .—  "  cHT;  ^iP^hJA^Kl  rr^^T^:  ^M«<IHI^R:  II  d<H"d< 
a^^nfqr  ^prr  T  ^Rt^srfrrST^  ^rft^frr  trt^N  ?frr,  «•  <?•  "Thereafter  the  son 
Saktikumdra  was  enthroned  king,  (and  called)  S^tavahanayani.  After 
him  there  has  been  no  king  at  Pratishihdna,  the  city  of  heroes.'' 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  characteristic  of  a  sectarian  writer  : — 

"  Whatever  is  improbable  herein  is  caused  by  the  writings  (or  Sh^tras) 
of  others ;  for  a  Jaina  is  not  given  to  inconsistent  (or  dishonest)  speech." 

The  same  author — Jinaprabhasdri — has  written  another  chapter  on 
the  city  of  Pratishthana,  from  which  I  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

5^RiHf  =r  iit^^  ^^^r^%^  to^K^^iI  11  H II 
^^m  jjTpj^g-jm^EmMf  Pr=Ricr:  ^?m§:  ii  ^  ii 
5[^^r  ^^f^  ^Pr^pf:  q#  mAM<$,i*^3«jf  ii «  ii 

5r[cic|KWM<:«<l^qif^^^rfi^ftcTr  f cpt^ 1 1 

^qt%^^^%  ^^  ^T^^f5rFq%^J5r:  il  ^  ii 

=2T«4<ix|^^?nt2Tr^  ^1**i*^HJ4^-(li  V9 11 
(^raw  ^0  ^  Hi^siHHN^:  ^fq^-  mf^^?"^  II 
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Translation: — "May  the  city  of  Pratishth^na,  on  the  Godavari,  pure 
and  fit  for  the  subduer  of  enemies,  flourish ; 

A  city  which  is  the  jewelled  head- ornament  of  the  glory  of  Maharash- 
tra ;  and  which  is  -beautified  by  pleasure-giving  palaces  and 
chaityas,  cooling  to  the  eyes.  ( 1 .) 

Wherein  exist  sixty-eight  sacred  popular  places,  and  wherein  fifty-two 
heroes  were  born,  and  which  is  consequently  called  the  city  of 
heroes ;  and 

Wherein  the  [other]  kings  of  the   earth   glorious-like-the-sun   cannot 
effect  entrance  therein.   (2.) 
[Fearing]  that  his  religious  faith  may  be  destroyed, 

The  Jain  king  went  an  horseback  to  preach  it  at  Bhrigu  Kachha  (pro- 
bably Broach),  a  city  220  kosa  distant  from  this  city.  (3.) 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Jain 
(king)  in  this  city. 

The  Arya  [named]  Kdlaka  established  an  annual  festival  on  the  4th  of 
the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Bhddrapada.  (4.) 

And  intelligent  persons,  having  seen  the  line  of  temples  of  gods  in  this 
city,  gave  up  their  desire  of  witnessing  the  beauty  of  the  line  of 
heavenly  cars  [called  wimdns]  of  the  gods.  (5.) 

In  this  city  flourished  Satavahana  and  other  kings  of  singular  celebrity ; 

And  there  were  likewise  Annasatris  or  houses  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  this  city  containing  many  deities.  (6 .) 

And  in  consequence  of  being  troubled  by  the  kinpj,  [the  authors]  Kapila, 
A  trey  a,  Brihaspati,  and  Panchala  published  one  kloka  or  verse 
containing  the  drift  of  their  four  lakhs  of  verses.  (7). 

(This  is  the  kloka.)  When  food  is  digested,  says  Atreya,  dinner  [should 
be  taken]  ;  Kapila  [enjoins]  compassion  towards  animals ;  Brihas- 
pati counsels  distrust,  and  Panchala,  softness  towards  the  female 
sex.  (8.)" 

From  the  Prabandhachintdmani  and  Chaturvinsatiprabandha  it  ap- 
pears  that,  with  the  aid  of  Panditas,  Sulivuhana  composed  400,000 
guth&s  or  Pr&krit  verses,  and  denominated  it  the  kosha  or  treasury  of 
gdthds.  And  this  seems  probable.  For  Banabhatta  writes  as  follows, 
at  the  beginning  of  Harsh acharitra  : — 

10  r  as 
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Translation  : — Sitavahanamade  the  (gdthd-)  kosha,  indestmctible  and 
faultless.*  The  ko8ha  (was  made)  of  good  verses  of  approved  metres 
like  precious  stones  .f 

Bdnabhatia  Uved  1200  years  ago. 

Of  the  g&thd-kosha  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  Baaseen 
Brdhmana  a  portion  containing  seven  hundred  verses  in  the  Mahi- 
rashiri  form  of  the  Prdkrit.  It  is  entitled  the  Sdlivdhana'Sapiasati, 
the  seven  hundred  verses  of  Sdlivahana.  The  copy  is  about  a  hundred 
years  old.  This  is  a  very  old  work,  of  an  age  which  may  be  taken  to 
be  contemporaneous  with  Sdlivabana.  The  language  is  MahadLshtri- 
Prakrit,  which  requires  a  commentary  to  understand  it  properly.  The 
MarathC  is  evidently  derived  from  this  form  of  Prakrit.  I  append  a 
table  of  words  gathered  from  the  above  work  : — 


English. 

Father's  sister. 

Grieves. 

Attain. 

Lip. 

Thine. 

Mine. 

Shell. 

Ripe. 

A  female  calf. 

Mud. 

Tears. 

Bark. 

Stomach. 

Goldsmith. 

Wide. 

Ghee  or  clarified  butter. 

Cat. 

Old. 

Wet. 

Mistake. 

Boy. 

A  female  pig. 


unrr^ffTfrT. 

irrrat. 

Mahdruslitil-Pnikrila. 

Marathi. 

(1 

)               3T^. 

3?m-. 

(2 

)           Wf- 

^<r^- 

(3] 

1              TTf. 

MH. 

(4] 

•         srrsf- 

arr?. 

(5) 

1          5?u- 

rjii- 

(6] 

1          T??r- 

Hl^. 

(7) 

1          rar^T. 

fMr- 

(s; 

1         rq^- 

-V   •  V' 

ri+rirt. 

(9) 

►          qrf^- 

qrtr. 

(10] 

>              Rf^5^^^- 

R(5irt. 

(11) 

i^vrf. 

4>ll^d|. 

(12) 

>           fijal. 

^TR". 

(13] 

(          ^r?-. 

^R. 

(14) 

^>IK- 

^HK- 

( ir.  ] 

1           ^. 

^. 

(16) 

^i. 

rJTT. 

(17] 

1              M^m: 

iffsn:- 

(18) 

\           5^. 

^'T. 

(19) 

3fr^. 

3Tr?5-. 

(20  ] 

>         ^*- 

^• 

(21) 

^.  (vulgar  i\\iii\.) 

U^'ii. 

(22  ) 

H'rtt- 

I^iMI. 

*  Free  from  vulfjariams.    f  This  verse  is  also  capable  of  another  iniorpretation. 
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All  these  words  are  current  in  Mahardshtra,  and  they  point  to  the 
age  of  this  work,  and  also  help  us  to  understand  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Marathi  language.  The  oldest  Mardihi  poet 
whose  works  are  extant  is  Mukundraj,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
12th  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  His  successor  Dnydne- 
Bvara  wrote  his  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Bhagavatgitd  in  Sdke 
1272  or  A.  c.  1350.  Now  the  difference  between  the  Mardthi  of 
Dnyanesvara  and  the  present  Mardihf,  and  that  between  the  Mahdrdsh- 
tri-Prakfit  of  Sdlivdhana-Saptasati  and  Dnyanesvara's  Mar^thf,  is 
so  great  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  mbre  than  twice  the  period 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Sdlivdhana-Saptasati 
and  that  of  the  Dnydnescari  that  has  elapsed  since  the  latter  was 
written.  I  do  not  say  that  the  present  Marathi  is  a  pure  daughter  of 
the  Mahurashiri-Prdkrit,  in  which  the  Sdlivdhana-Saptasati  is  com- 
posed ;  but  I  believe  it  mainly  is  so ;  and  the  time  that  has  certainly 
passed  in  the  bringing  about  of  certain  known  changes  in  the  Maruthi 
language  is  a  fair  index  for  judging  the  age  of  prior  lingual  formations 
from  which  the  Marathi  has  evidently  drawn  largely  in  its  con- 
struction.* 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  odd  gdlhds  or  verses  in  the  above 
work,  divided  into  seven  chapters  called  satakas  or  hundreds  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  verse  like  this  : — 

^T!^crf«T  W{^  ^  ^ST^  ^^\  11 

Translation  : — Thus  ends  this  first  hundred  of  the  gdthus  out  of  the 
sapta-satam  (i.e.  the  seven  hundred)  made  by  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
poets  headed  by  Kavivatsaloy  f  charming  the  hearts  of  the  appreciative 
people. 

This  work  is  evidently  by  Salivahana,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavari ;  for  that  river  is  often  named,  and  some  description  in  re- 
ference to  it  occurs  here  and  there.  Of  mountains,  the  Vindhya  is 
herein  noticed.  Verse  64  of  the  fifth  hundred  is  in  praise  of  Vikrama- 
ditya,  and  the  67th  of  the  same  hundred  is  in  praise  of  Salivdhana  ;  both 
of  these  must  be  by  some  one  of  the  six  poets  other  than   Salivdhana. 

•  In  the  4tli  sataka^  8th  verse,  there    is  a  lofercnco   to    Buddha  and   Bhiki^hH 
sanpha,  words  chielly  in  iiso  amongst   the  Bauddhaa  ;  and  they  point  to   the  ro  • 
mote  periods  at  which  this  work  must  have  been  ©omposed. 
t  This  ifi  the  name  of  Satavahana,  as  appears  from  verse  3  of  the  first  hundred. 
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Although  it  is  called  Salivuhana-saptasati,  it  has  not  been  composed  by 
Sdlivahana  alone,  because  I  understand  from  the  commentator's  notes 
that  the  following  poets  also  contributed  to  the  work : — 

1.  Bodissa ;  5.     Makarandasena; 

0 

2.  Chulluha;  6.     Srirdja ;  and  lastly  comes 

3.  Amarrrdja;  7.     ^alivAhana. 

4.  Kumarila  ;* 

This  poem  is  a  collection  of  PrChrit  songs,  abounding  in  ironical 
expressions  and  love-sentiments. 

Although  the  Jainas  claim  SUivahana  as  one  of  their  own,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  so.  In  the  Mangala  or  introductory  verse,  the  Pakupati 
or  Siva  is  distinctly  referred  to,  and  a  prayer  addressed  in  his  honour, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  prince  were  a  Jaina. 

In  the  first  lamhaka  (or  section)  of  the  KatMsaritasdgara  of 
Bhaiiasomesvara,  a  king  named  i^atavdhana  and  his  dependent  Guna- 
dhya-kavi  are  mentioned,  and  a  long  account  is  given  about  them  ;  but 
that  Satavdhana  is  evidently  quite  different  from  the  Satavahana  the 
founder  of  the  era  and  author  of  the  Saptasati,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Except  this  work  by  Sdlivdhana,  I  think  that  a  very  old  work  by  a  king 
in  the  Prakrit  language  is  not  to  be  found. 

There  is  an  old  Sanskrit  and  Prdkrit  drama  by  Sudraka,  a  king,  en- 
titled the  Mritsakati  or  the  Toy-cart ;  but  its  age  has  not,  I  think, 
been  yet  well  determined. 

The  Sdtavahana  mentioned  by  the  BrihatkatM  must  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Nanda,  while  the  Satavahana  or  the  Saliv^ana  of  some 
of  the  Jaina  writers  (see  the  fourth  verse  in  the  above  extract)  would  be 
living  at  about  466  a.c,  or  in  the  388th  year  of  the  Sdliyahana  era. 
The  Sdlivdhana  author  of  the  gathd-saptasati  can  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  as  he  is  the  prince  of  Pratishthana,  whose  current  era  is 
now  in  its  1795th  year.  Some  writers  appear  to  me  to  be  confounding 
this  SaUvdhana  with  the  Vikramaditya  Sakari ;  but  the  same  works 
(like  the  Saptasati)  refer  to  two  princes  ;  and  both  eras  are  still  cur- 
rent within  their  respective  spheres.  The  imiversal  and  continued 
practice  of  Maharashtra,  supported  by  uniform  tradition,  inclines  me  to 
the  belief  that  Salivahana  was  quite  distinct  from  Vikramaditya  Sakari, 
who  reigned  at  Ujjayini  135  years  before  the  advent  of  Salivahana. 


♦  This  is  evidently  a  diflferent  Kumdrila  from  the  contemporary  of  Sankar&- 
ch&rya  of  that  name. 


I 


IX&>'BBIIIIf'r<i'rJiH<>?Blj 

f^hiionii,?)«i3ii^fihniii 

®i<'>^H^w<i>in4^ri<>9B\ 

?f|i.nx<>|it)x^i^8<^|ii® 

YI1!i,o|3)^g|<p1fi;i,^o|l,o^l 

nin^lT^rio^roino^^ 
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Art.  XIII. — Ttoehe  Sahaian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Rehatskk,  M.C.E., 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  Hon.  M. 
B.  Br.  R.  A.  S. 


Read  21st  March  1874. 


As  the  reduced  copies  here  given  are  facsimiles  made  by  me  on  a 
smaller  scale  from  my  original  estampages,  they  will  show  that  these 
inscriptions  belong  to  different  periods  of  time,  and  are  sculptured  in 
various  styles.  Of  nine  slabs,  all  of  which  are  yellow  and  extremely 
hard  stones,  only  one  (VIII.)  is  entire,  but  there  is  also  another  (IX.) 
the  inscription  of  which,  although  not  mutilated,  is  only  a  fragment 
taken  from  a  larger  monument  composed  of  several,  perhaps  of  many, 
stones ;  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  walls  of  many  public  buildings 
bore  inscriptions. 

The  three  metal  tablets  (X.,  XI.,  XII.)  are  quite  perfect,  although 
greenish  from  verdigris.  Their  inscriptions  are  in  relievo,  and  must 
have  been  cast.     The  four  comers  have  holes  for  nails  or  rings. 

I. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  lines  6, 8  and  !0  must  be  read. 

»    i3»    jr63    ni    wr    v ^- 

onDrbQ    numerals    =^2 ^• 


t    TC^Bnnm    ^    pa '*• 

•••n    ;nnp    pro*    ]ni«    p •'>• 


-> Kj  nrm    yf\    2n*?32n^    zp ^- 

n    St    mdn    ^tenoi?    ]TO 7. 

-^ r;    rrmi    wnq    vfr    y ^- 

tfrrp    na    md    raho    ann ^' 

-> vyyi    2]    ^    rxbj?    arcr?  ••  •-.  10. 

1.  M.  Halevy  has  to  Os.  20  im»  ''  a  cellea  qui  sont  enceintes, 
grosses  chez  lui.** 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  figures  enclosed  by  the  two  ladders 
on  the  facsimile  are  numerals,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  sign  S  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  lower  part  of  S^  whose  numerical  value  is  always 
=  5,  or  as  the  upper  part  of  Ji,  whose  value  is  always  =  1000.  In  the 
former  instance  the  whole  number  would  be  23,  and  in  the  latter  4003. 

3.  The  words  in  this  line  are  nearly  all  well  known,  except  the 
fragments  at  the  two  extremities. 
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4.     Totally  unknown  to  me. 

.5.  pM  pi.  of  fn  *'  idol,**  occurs  also  in  line  8»  and  further  on  in  V. 
lines  4  and  T. 

6.  Part  of  this  phrase  occurs  also  in  V.  5,  from  which  the  last  word 
p3,  which  is  here  fragmentary,  can  be  completed,  thus  ppa  • 

7.  mon  "  fruits.  " 

9.  m  the  first  word  of  this  line  occurs  also  in  another  inscription, 
Z,  d.  D,  M.  G.  XXVI.,  where  it  is  taken  for  a  man*s  name  by  Praeto- 
rius,  and  q^  is  also  considered  one  by  Halcvy.     Saba  is  well  known. 

10.  *'  A'qrab  the  son  of  Yashal, "  in  another  inscription  Yabshal. 

II. 

Slab,  long  21*7,  broad  13*6  inches  ;  reduced  by  me  to  one-third.  The 
letters  are  all  in  relievo,  and  the  four  sides  are  mutilated  as  in  I.  ; 
moreover  the  stone  is  broken,  and  a  line  on  the  facsimile  shows  the 
triangular  piece  thus  separated. 

••• pn   nj   *Tiv3    nn 

eyas    mo    w«- 

MH     nWD     lOD     » 

13   Tvym   »:a  d 


1. 

2. 

(gap)    n 3. 

4. 


p    an.'^i    on    t 


6. 

■»    n:nH    dj3m« 7. 

m    TOnn    '^    mi  ••  ••        ^- 

2    yp    rcn    rai 0. 

In  inscriptions  carved  m  relievo,  the  letters  i»  a>  o  arc  confounded 
more  easily  than  in  others,  but  especially  a  and  ^ ;  also  in  other  respect  s 
they  are  more  difficult  to  decipher  than  the  more  common  ones  where 
the  letters  are  excavated.  Here  nevertheless  the  locality  **  Saba, " 
the  tribe  "Beni  Hotaimah,"  a  man's  name  "Ahab  son  of,"  and  the 
region  "Tahamah,  "  t.  e.  low-country,  and  the  root  ^i  can  be  made  out 
with  certainty  in  lines  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10. 

III. 

Inscription  18  inches  long  and  13*5  broad,  incomplete  on  all  sides. 
Also  III  relievo  and  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  II.,  but  in  some  places 
the  sculptor  had  merely  begun,  or  rather  indicated,  the  letters,  and  had 
left  them  unBnished  without  excavating  the  space  around  them  properly  ; 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  indistinctness  appearing  on  the  facsimile  (reduced 
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occurs  nisoi]!  liiiee,  autllMllM*: 

Tirs  also  ill  V.  5,  from  «h^h  litU* 
,  cau  be  comjiletcd,  tliM  pn- 

is  line  occurs  also  in  swrtiw"^ 
^ili.  tiloifota»»!i»«J'3 
ed  one  b;  HaleiJ.    S.ia."!"^ 
:aslial,"inBiothBiliMill"'''* 

II. 

I„ches;redu«ilby«""""'l 
J  the  tout  silo  ""»"'","■  ; 
„J  .  line  ou  111.  (•»•*  ■' 


■l 


3  m  ■ 


■01  rv  w 

„    (B>P)   '■■■      ' 

.TWO     WO    J  ■'  ■" 

iT^fl   on  T 

mn»   cam"' 

,,,„,, he  w«y";"^ 

csnecialljjauilli*'""^* 
>„  „„e,.heles.  *  l«*?.j, 

,„,r,,.odtlierrff!""         ] 
8,  and  1«. 

„..n.e.«5l',»'',l '««•"' 

.™tinS.b"P'«";",.„i,*irf^ 
l„„a.pl-»«""" 


.^,^V,\»V\I.  .v/,^^ 


-f    OF    LRHSON 


DI 


'•f  or  LfcfiaoN  • 


IV 


®^r8U«TIDinri 
)^ihl'iniH(i1®l^ 

Xlr'yrr'li'<>ni'l? 

®hn^'ii'ii'<»iiift 

^<!>?IVo3AIXnX5 
HlvrArir(lMXi 
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b  J  me  to  one-fourth),  especially  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  line.  This 
fragment  is  nevertheless  interesting,  as  every  line  contains  the  names  of 
localities  or  persons. 

p3»   |»«nfnD   pj 1- 

w    ruon    niQiTi 2. 

•••    1    «2D    vr    vn    non 3. 

mno    crpp    »2a    m 4. 

«   p    DD»    Vvo    n 5- 

"om    rrarrrn    p 6. 

rr:n«  cnbinQy    o 7. 

r»m    ppm    n 8. 

1 .  Here  we  have  jrwirro  pV  Co]  '*  Our  king  Mar^adajan,"  the  initial 
n  being  supphed  by  me. 

2.  Names  of  the  provinces  rsnrnn  "  Hazramout "  and  rco^  "  Yemen." 

3.  Town  of  wo  Saba. 

4.  Name  of  the  tribe  c*pp  *3a  "  Beni  Kaikim." 

5.  Proper  noun  «  p  oro  Hid   **  Saharal  A'sm  son  of  A." 

6.  Name  of  the  low-country  rrarm  Tahamah,  as  in  II.  8,  and  1^22 
*'  their  sons." 

7*  8,  contain  no  words  known  to  me* 

IV. 

This  inscription,  although  fragmentary  like  the  preceding  one,  looks 
wonderfully  fresh,  with  all  the  letters  expressed  sharply  and  distinctly  ; 
it  must  have  been  entirely  preserved  from  atmospheric  nifiuences  and 
contact  with  moist  soil ;  it  is  18  inches  long  and  1 1  broad,  and  was 
reduced  by  me  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  dimensions.  Here  the  reading 
goes  alternately  from  right  to  left  et  vicissim,  as  marked  by  the  arrows. 

•• 2DN    rinj*    p 1- 

"^ Tc5*7n    vJrrrD    2n ^» 


3. 


11C3     p"l3     ]b 

•    3pa]    ^€2V    mn 4. 

•"CD    p    idVi    o ^- 

n    :r6]    3pa] ^- 


pp3       pHD      Vn  7. 

vh    2£    nVrn    nVi ^• 

■■•Dp    nr'DC     DZD'O '*^- 
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1 .  Contains  only  three  words  ;  the  two  first  are  easily  recognized 
as  designating  "  son  "  and  the  numeral  "  four ;"  the  third  is  imperfect. 

2.  Here  rhti)  "  and  three,"  one  of  the  forms  in  which  that  numeral 
sometimes  occurs,  can  be  recognized,  but  etwtiJ  is  obscure  to  me. 

3.  This  line  appears  to  contain  only  one  entire  word,  namely,  pa. 

4.  5nj?3  (V"^^  per/odif,)  as  in  I.  6,  ynm  **and  seven;"  the  last  word 
is  incomplete. 

5.  "TED  p  i^Vi  **  and  Lakaz  son  of  Safar.  '* 

6.  Again  ]ap3  ]Vm.    Couf.  I.  6  and  V.  5. 

7.  Exactly  the  same  words  again,  but  preceded  by  bw. 

8.  In  this  line  the  lozenge-shaped  d  is  perhaps  to  be  read  as  waw. 

9.  Here  we  meet  with  three  words  whose  roots  appear  to  be  c^ 
^♦*»  and  -»li  but  there  is  also  a  goddess  called  tod. 

10.  Here  the  words  "  Halkamar  son  of  Tab...  "  plainly  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  reading,  and  the  usual  one  would  give  no  sense. 

V. 

This  inscription,  which  is  likewise  dan:  aged  on  the  sides,  but  the 
letters  whereof  are  extremely  distinct,  measures  18  inches  in  length 
and  1 4  in  breadth  ;  it  was  reduced  by  me  to  one-fourth  of  its  dimen- 
sions from  my  original  estampage.  Fashion  of  reading  precisely  as 
in  IV. 

..•pr3    ]Vnb    p  (?)  1 ^• 

->  •••  nrpa    vhtn    nVira 2. 

••onD   ]np3    pro    ^i 3. 

-> 1    wpnam    "JMin] *• 

•••31    pp3     p3Vo    p ^« 

-> \yffx\    tai]    M-i 6' 

•••nio    pjTiM    jwa    ] 7. 

-> an^sni    3nj    ^yp 8. 

•••CD'TKl     Dior     ta     p 9« 

1 .  The  word  pw  occurs  here  also  in  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  nearly  always 
in  connection  with  pm, 

2.  The  root  ap?  is  no  doubt  the  same  with  v-Jip  and  nsht^  occurs  also 
in  IV.  8. 
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3.  Here  the  first  word  is  the  well-known  bra  the  god  Ba'l,  lord, 
Imsband,  owner,  inhabitant ;  the  second  and  third  are  exactly  as  in 
IV.  6,  7. 

4.  Here  vr^ypn  is  of  the  same  root  as  in  line  2.  Again  yvn  as  in 
line  7  and  I.  8. 

5.  ;3p2  psbro  p  nearly  as  in  line  6  and  IV.  6. 

6.  Again  pr3  as  in  line  1  and  the  *i39  of  I*  1. 

7.  Again  pw  with  the  pfrw  of  I.  8. 

8.  The  mutilations  of  this  line  are  to  be  supplemented  as  follows  : — 

9.  Here  both  x»  (pulverem  sparsit)  and  oanM  {dj  ppn  origo  in  tenuis 
p  tantum,  tdnt ilium,  q.  d.  tenue  quid)  appear  to  refer  to  something 
slight. 

VI. 

This  inscription,  18  inches  long  and  12  broad,  was  reduced  by  me, 
from  my  original  estampage  of  it,  to  one-fourth.  The  large  initial  n  en- 
closed in  a  quadrangle,  and  standing  out  in  relievo,  is  a  peculiarity. 
One  comer  of  the  inscription  is  lost,  but  a  few  lines  are  complete,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  below  in  lines  11  and  12  from  the  words  pan  rtrn 
**  in  the  vicinity  of  our  town." 

err    m    cri        ^» 

3jrn    pbD    DIM    |m       3. 

YifTTw    Vm    npoSt    "ran       *• 

'pan    rn2    man    ]irm    p       ^• 

1   »OD    j3»t5    CM    cnSi    vm    yd        7. 

D   ny    icyt    Ytzn    or    C3i  ^• 

mar    npobw    lonM    Mm    p  l^- 

n    c^    crtb    cr«    Vvi    onVw  1^- 

"1    mt?    cm    CTTDno    pa  12. 

nn   nia 15. 

1.     The  word   **Ras"    often  designates  a  promontory,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  has  that  signification  here. 
20  r  08 
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2.  VvT8>  may  be  the  name  of  a  person,  or  perhaps  even  of  a  locality. 

3.  pVa  DTH  "  the  servants  (men)  of  our  king;"  apn  wants  only 
a  yod  to  mean  "  he  dedicated,"  but  this  or  some  other  termination  is 
broken  off. 

4 .  The  peculiarity  of  this  line  is  that  it  contains  only  one  stroke  of 
separation,  and  that  the  name  of  the  divinity  *^  Almaqqahu"  is  melted 
into  one  word  with  Vra  and  ns'jrw. 

5.  Here  we  have  the  locality.  Z  Z  Haban  as  in  X.  1,  and  the 
goddess  of  llamran  pon  ni. 

().  Again,  the  divinity  **  Almaqqahu"  with  the  town  "  Saba"  and 
the  wonls  jocb  viScm  \TpQS*  would  mean  "  Almaqqahu  in  her  grace 
for  Saba," 

r.  S't^  may  just  as  plausibly  be  read  ctcm  and  occurs  also  in  lines  11 
and  14,     The  words  tor  ^rrtJ  sr^  mean  "  by  our  people  (of)  Saba." 

8»  ^^Tw?  requires  a  stroke  of  separation  between  b  and  i  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  W^nre  Sa  datel  (felicity  of  God)  is  a  man's  name,  and  in 
that  case  ia  must  be  **  son." 

9.  The  phrase  :  ws^  tea  cr  tin  la  Wnrc  Tsiaipfnis  to  be  tnmalated: 
•*  and  SaMalel  son  of  Dan^i  attacked  them  on  the  day  Mmtow  with 
the  armv.'' 

10.  The  wonis  vnsr  tttd'^  tstx  are  intelligible  singly,  but  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  is  obscure  to  me  on  account  of  the  obscore  wwd  an 
which  pTvcoiios  them. 

1 1 .  Again  m'jw  or  r^cw  with  several  unknown  words. 

V2.  Here  onlv  the  words  alreadv  mentiofied  above,  **tM  tkt 
xicinitv  of  our  town^*  are  intclliirible  to  me, 

1,*).     rnintelligible,  M.  Hak^  raadcn  -»t  hy 
and  TWtt  by  ** 
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tence ;  and,  as  will  be   observed  from  the  line  passing  through  the 
facsimile,  the  right-hand  upper  comer  is  broken  off. 

nftnrrnn  (?)  Dan l* 

5n    m   bapTT    nmi 2, 

dhbJ    T3pT!   Drnn* "• 

...  nyvi    ny    con    aSm *• 

V    intavio  1^    p» 5* 

nin    p    aT3Ktt53    in 6- 

rvxraro    jTnrr    'D3 •• 

•••^  ^Tio    TUD    p    rrin  t s. 

dV5     VTrSpTT     T     D ^« 

•••m    DHiTaT*)    inonaTi    o ^"» 

n    rancm    a^OKtb l^* 

n  (^)  viH    nla    Don 12. 

1 .  Only  one  stroke  of  separation  occurs   in  this  line,  and  therefore 
the  second  word  is  rather  long.     Both  words  are  fragments  apparently. 

2.  teprf  Yahaqbel  is  a  man*s  name,  and  so  is  Tarah,  the  last  letter  of 
which  is  wanting,  but  the  word  is  complete  in  lines  6  and  8. 

3.  Here  the  only  word  "he  has  dedicated"  is  complete. 

4.  The  word  abun  occurs  also  in  X.  6  and  nr  ibid,  line  8.  Don  with 
the  mimation  occurs  also  in  VIII.  1. 

5.  nbyin©  a  verb  of  the  1 0th  conjugation  with  pronominal  suffix  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  read  ]3rr  for  pn  to  make  it  "  because." 

6.  Plainly  "  Nesh^karib  the  son  of  Tazah.*' 

7.  Wholly  unintelligible  to  me. 

8.  This  is  again  distinct ;  the  first  letter  is  no  doubt  the  final  nun  of 
the  word  p  and  the  reading  of  the  whole  line  is  "  (he  was  the)  son  of 
Tarah  son  of  Marz  ;  Marz  (was  the)  son  of..."  the  last  wanting  letter 
was  also  probably  nun,  although  the  facsimile  shows  t/a  indistinctly. 

9.  Here  we  have  yrcnprr  "  they  have  dedicated  or  presented  it ;" 
the  word  d^  is  no  doubt  connected  with   iJJo  /»i^  &c. 

10.  The  root  ^i  may  be  twice  discovered  in  the  words  onfnri 
wrnTi. 

1 1 .  Again  *'  Neshdkarib, "  as  in  line  6  and  lonryn. 

12.  The  same  root  on  as  in  the  preceding  line,  but  with  mimation. 
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The  lower  portions  of  the  letters  are  wanting,  but  the  words  ¥n  nti 
are  entire. 

VIII. 

Thii  inscription,  20  inches  long  and  6'7  broad,  is  comptete,  and  was 
reduced  by  me  to  one-fifth  : — 

rn   con    t32    'orrni    inrwrt    rfom       *• 
a    fonnp    pn    jctd    T3nm    Vra*?    vn       2. 

cnors    TKTsr       *• 

1.  In  nfiTGrn  the  final  n  is  not  necessarily  a  feminine  termination,  and 
I  prefer  to  consider  it  as  a  masculine.  All  the  other  words  are  well 
fixed,  and  Rxim^  occurs  also  in  VII.  4. 

2.  The  most  plausible  letter  to  fill  in  the  first  lacuna  of  one 
character  appears  to  me  to  be  i,  and  about  the  second  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  upper  part  of  it  is  perfect. 

3.  M.  Halc^vy  has  (J.  A.  1873,  p.  321  seqq.)  for  yanvh  "  qu'il  let 
hinisaCy^  and  elsewhere  for  pfepaiar^  '*  pour  le  salut  de  la  mauon  de 
Silhin ;"  accordingly  I  do  not  hesitate  to  supply  the  lacuna  of  one 
letter  which  occurs  in  this  line  by  the  letter  r  and  the  word  will  be  tsw. 

4.  "nDrT:pH  with  pronominal  suffix,  is  the  plural  of  ^  **  property, 
possession,  acquisition ;"  for  the  only  word  of  this  inscription  lonocr 
obscure  to  me,  which  ought  to  present  no  Tcry  great  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  its  well-known  surroundings,  I  am  ne?ertheless  unable  to  pro- 
pose abetter  approximation  than  *J^^  **  to  double,  to  augment." 
Or  ^  abscondit. 

Translation  : — 

Hofa*Mt  and  his  brother,  with  their  sons  the  Benu  Raim,  have  reno- 
yated  to  Ba*l  their  house  Madfan  (lit.  sepulchre),  because  he  has  heard 
them  in  his  grace ;  May  he  bless  and  protect  (or  save)  their  posses- 
sions, in  order  to  augment  their  prosperity  ! 

IX. 

This  fragment  is  extremely  distinct,  and  appears  to  contain  a  call- 
graphical  vagary  in  the  enormous  size  of  the  last  letter  of  the  first,  and 
the  entanglement  of  the  same  in  the  second  line.  It  is  12  inches  l<Nig 
and  8  broad,  and  was  reduced  bv  me  to  one-fourth. 
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1.  Here  only  the  word  y^  **  and  stone  "  is  complete. 

2.  Only  psD  is  complete  ;  the  word  tido  occurs  in  VI.  9  as  the  name 
of  a  day. 

X. 

This  metal  tablet  is  perfect,  as  well  as  the  two  following  ones,  with 
which  it  seems  to  be  contemporaneous,  as  the  style  of  writing  is  exactly 
the  same  in  all  three,  only  the  letters  are  somewhat  smaller  in  XII. 
This  tablet  is  10*8  inches  long  and  8*4  broad,  and  my  facsimile  is  one- 
fourth  of  these  dimensions. 

Sddi    p»    Dip  2. 

an  in  rpoT    p  *^« 

mnro    mprn    |  *• 

TO    prrro    ]bH  ^• 

1    abMH    nSio    ai  ^» 

D   rwo    DTpn    cr  7. 

D    DTp    n»    cnVp  8. 

aiyn    ci^    p  ^• 

L  The  word  ZZ  Ilaban  occurs  in  lines  3,  4,  and  also  in  VI.  5.  it 
which  occurs  also  in  the  last  line  of  XL,  has,  it  appears  to  me,  not  yet 
obtained  a  fixed  signification :  it  may  be  "  to,  towards,  near." 

2.  pVwD  has,  according  to  the  Z,  d,  B.  M,  G.  XXIV.  p.  189,  the 
meaning  of  "statue,  title,  monument." 

3.  ro*D  is  a  locality. 

4.  5.  tJTpn  and  rrra  both  occur  in  another  inscription  in  the  following 
phrase : — php  rrroi  pyn^  rrro  cipn  m*  rendered  by  Proetorius  :  Am  Tage 
da  kampfte  das  Dor/  jener  Feinde  von  una  und  das  Dor/  unseres 
StammeS'** 

6.  For  m  we  have  lioa  "  Us  ont  fait  iyiuasion  "  (Ilalcvy). 

7.  rwra  is  100  according  to  Halevy  598-4  ;  4G6. 

8.  9,  10.  For  ITT  Ilalcvy  gives  the  meaning  of  '*  reparerj  recom- 
pense, "  but  renders  the  phrase  nro  air  by  "  il  se  retira  d'elle  ;"  ac- 
cordingly we  have  here  two  meanings  for  a  word  the  signification  of 
which  does  not  appear  yet  well  settled. 
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ary  also  in  India,  where  the  walking  round  a  temple  also  constitutes  an 
act  of  devotion,  wd  too  is  by  M.  Halevy  translated  "/a  plaine  (cultiv^e) 
de  Saba"  and  in  the  Z.  d.  D.  Af.  G.  by  "  Der  siarke  (geehrte)  von 
Seba:' 

As  the  interpretation  of  this  inscription  is  sure  afterwards  to  become 
a  subject  of  controversy,  I  cannot  venture  to  give  one. 

XII. 

This  is  a  votive  tablet  6*5  inches  long  and  4 '3  broad,  reduced  by 
me  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  dimensions.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
occurrence  of  proper  names  of  men  and  of  idols,  among  which  that  of 
A'«tar,  the  Semitic  Astartc,  occurs  twice.  The  frequency  with  which 
the  mimation  is  used  here  is  also  remarkable.  The  A'^tar  of 
Kabazm  might  mean  "  the  Egyptian  A'«tar." 

1     W»D     D  *• 

Tn     DT3p  ^' 

Dfr031      D  ^» 

t 

I    mi    jm       8. 
Tramlation : — 

(This  tablet  was  dedicated  by)  Kadmm  and  Ma'zrm  and  A'jm 
and  5akar  and  Balalj:m  to  (the  honour  of)  A'«tar  of  Kabazm  and 
(to)  Voddm  and  (to)  Nakrahm  and  (to)  A'«tar  of  Harak:  and  (to)  the 
goddess  of  N. 
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Art.  XIV. — Explanations  and  Facsimiles  of  eight  Arabic.  Talismanic 
Medicine-Cups.     By  E.  Rehatsek,  M.C.E. 


Bead  21st  March  1874. 
s/o 


A  Talisman,  ^♦*-i«  T/Xec/xa,  is  a  magic  figure  carved  on  metal  or 

stone  under  certain  favourable  conjunctions  of  some  planets  or  horo- 
scopes, said  to  impart  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  object  ■  thus  treated.     In 
the  present  instance  this  object  is  a  brass  cup  inscribed  with  various 
magic  figures,  amulets,  sentences  from  the  Qordn,  and  also  certain 
"hocus-pocus"  words  in  a  pretended  secret  character,  which  on  a  closer 
examination  appears  to  consist  of  very  few  signs,  often  repeated,  and 
apparently    used  only   ad  terror  em  populi,   although   each  of  these 
signs  may  possibly  represent  the  initial  or  the  whole  name  of  some 
holy  personage,  since,  according  to  the  ^^j^  ("^  or  science  of  letters, 
almost  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  may  in  writings  of  this  kind  repre- 
sent the  name  of  some  well-known  sacred  person.     Thus  the  first 
letter  Alef,  which  is  a  perpendicular  stroke,  expresses  the  name  of  God 
as  the  granter  of  wishes.     The  letters   v  and  o    represent  Amed  and 
Mahmood  as  names  of  Muhammad,  ^  A'li,  is  David,  &c.     This  treat- 
ment of  a  cup  imparts  to  it  great  virtue,  and  enhances  its  price  far 
above  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  little  brass  vessel.     Cups  of  this  kind  are 
common  enough  in  Muhammadan  countries,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  described  or  represented  by  drawings,  and 
translations  of  their  inscriptions  and  magic  figures  in  any  European 
language,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  a  novelty.     The  eight  cups 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  as  follows  — 

I. 

This  cup  is  the  smallest,  and  only  3-2  inches  in  diameter  and  I* I 
deep.  The  hexagonal  star  which  occurs  here  four  times,  namely,  once  in 
the  trihngual  amulet  (to  be  described  immediately)  in  the  shape  of  two 
triangles  intersecting  each  other,  and  thrice  close  to  it,  also  forming  a 
similar  hexagonal  star,  but  drawn  all  in  one  piece  and  marking  four 
points  near  the  two  magic  circles  intersecting,  is  well  known  over  the 
whole  world,  seems  to  be  very  ancient,  originally  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
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is  a  Masonic  symbol  likewise  ;  in  German  it  is  called  "  Drachenfuss," 
the  dragon-foot,  and  in  India  it  is  called  Svaatika  in  Sanskrit,*  but 
among  Moslems  it  is  known  as  the  seal  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David. 

The  first  character  of  the  so-called  trilingual  amulet,'[wom  also  on 
the  arm  to  ward  off  all  diseases  and  all  kinds  of  misfortunes,  is  the  just- 
described  seal  of  Solomon  the  prophet.  This  amulet  is  also  believed 
to  contain  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  but  the  strangest  of  all  is  that, 
although  short,  it  is  stated  to  contain  5  verses  from  the  Pentateuch, 
5  from  the  Qoran,  5  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  5  from  the  Evan- 
gel, i  e.  New  Testament.  If  the  amulet  engraved  on  this  cup  [be 
compared  with  its  description  in  books,  which  is  as  follows,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  perfectly  faithful  representation  : — **  The  seal  of  Solo- 
mon, three  perpendicular  strokes,  the  letter  ^ ,  a  ladder  with  three  cross 
bars,  then  four  perpendicular  strokes,  the  letter  t  in  the  shape  of  a 
blacksmith's  bellows  with  the  spout  turned  downwards,  and  lastly  the 
letter  ^  upside  down  with  its  tail  prolonged  over  the  whole  upper  part 
ofthe  amulet,  leaving  a  break  only  over  the  ladder."  To  the  right  of 
this  amulet  are  the  two  intersecting  magic  circles  already  mentioned, 
inscribed  with  characters  known  probably  to  the  maker  of  the  talis- 
man only,  but  more  likely  having  no  meaning  whatever,  and  intended 
only  for  a  "  hocus-pocus." 

The  numbers  inscribed  on  the  two  magic  squares  between  which  an 
incantation  (to  be  explained  presently)  is  inserted  are  such  that  their 

sum  in  any  direction  makes  fifteen. 
A  magic  square  is  in  Arabic  called 
Shakal  tur&bi  j^'^  l)^  and  its 
numbers  may,  by  means  of  the  Abu- 
jad,  easily  be  converted  into  letters, 
but  on  doing  so  with  the  squares  here  shown  no  sense  will  appear, 
unless  some  mystic  signification  be  attributed  to  the  words  so  formed. 
Thus  the  second  of  the  above  squares  gives  ».|j  ^j  i^iaJ  without  any 

sense,  unless  we  insist  on  interpreting  these  artificial  words  according  to 
the  **  science  of  letters"  alluded  to  above,  in  which  case  ^^,  will  mean 
Ahmttd  (another  form  of  the  name  of  Muhammad),  Davud,  and  Hasan^ 
and  so  on,  each  letter  being  understood  to  represent  a  name.  Magic 
squares  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  14th  century. 

•  The  mystic  cross  is  also  called  by  this  nainc.     See   Ind.  Ant.  May  1873, 
p.  135. 
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The  incantation  inscribed    between  the  two  magic  sqnares  is   as 
follows  : — 

^k   c;H^   i^f  J  jy-  J^   0   ^  0^    b^    ^h    0^    U^ 
aa-^   ^    Aiif    ^^  O^jk    ^i    LT^^ji^  ^   k    ^   cr-^*^'  J^  J^ 

Translation : — 

Sdra  Sdrd  rdi  sdrd  sdrdkd  ra  iur  [or  tur  or  bur]  iur  wa  nui  iabin  \or 
tabin  or  batin  &c.]  id  ma  arsa  asad  ia  [or  ta,  &c.  and  so  of  all  the  other 
words  having  no  points  and  no  sense]  tu  tu  tu  tu  katu  sdmurn  ailmurs 
iasrkdi  kahn  tu  tu  ailmus  kaia  wa  iud^s,  ''and  who  trusts  in  God, 
He  will  be  his  sufficient  support ;  verily  God  will  cause  him  to  attain 
his  object  {Qorun,  LXV.  3)"  benediction  and  salutation  to  our  lord 
Muhammad  and  to  his  pure  family. 

The  gibberish  of  this  incantation  is  believed  to  consist  of  Syriac  or 
Hebrew  words ;  and  the  word  Sara,  which  occurs  several  times,  is  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  who  obtained  a  happy 
childbirth  in  her  old  age,  and  after  despair. 

After  the  incantation  just  described  comes  the  following  passage  : — 

ofta.  J  \^J    oJii   J    cuiiiji    l*J|   lit   J^^S^ji\  ^j^^A^I   aU|^ 

[sic]    L>^l    J^^     ^^^    W>>    ^     *^a.«|   J    o^*     i^j)i\     fi!    J 

<S-i   ^«J|     ^    ^^     Ux|>l    ^^j^^    AlJIjAlil   ^^ib    UU     ^^^\ 

Translation : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  clement !  When  the  firma- 
ment shall  be  split,  and  shall  obey  its  Lord,  and  shall  be  capable  there- 
of, and  when  the  earth  shall  be  stretched  out  and  shall  cast  forth  what 
is  therein  (Qordn,  LXXXIV.  I — 3)"  in  the  same  way  shall  a  pregnant 
woman  cast  forth  the  embryo  safely  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
God  will  deliver  you  with  a  deliverance.  **  Verily  with  a  difficulty 
there  will  be  relief,  verily  with  a  difficulty  there  will  be  relief  [XCIV. 
5  and  6].*'  Depart,  O  colic !  With  wailing  thou  shalt  wail  Kaldkh 
Kalakh.  Aim.  Almr.  Air.  H.  M.  A'.  S.  Q.  K.  H.  Y-  A'.  S.  T.  H. 
T.  S.  M.  Y.  S.  N.  " 
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The  letters  which  terminate  this  passage  are  mystic,  and  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  one,  nor  ever  will.  They  are 
prefixed  to  certain  chapters  of  the  Qordn,  which  they  are  also  here  in- 
tended to  designate.  The  engraver  has  written  some  of  these  letters 
disjointed,  and  I  here  transcribe  them,  as  they  occur  in  every  copy  of 
the  Qoran,  the  numbers  of  the  respective  chapters  whereof  thus  desig- 
nated I  also  append:—  ^1  (II.  and  III.)  ^Jl  (XIII.)  Ji  (X  ,  XI.), 
XII ,  XIV.,  XV.)  ^a.  (XL.)  J-p  f^  (XLII.)  ^  (L.)  UoMx^  (XIX.) 
Afc  (XX.)  ^  (XXVI.)  crH  (XXXVI.)  c^  LXVIIL).  Attempts  arc 
not  wanting  purporting  to  explain  the  signification  of  these  letters ;  but 
as  they  are  based  on  mere  suppositions,  and  do  not  agree  with  each 
other,  it  would  be  useless  to  insert  any. 

The  only  writing  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  a  spiral  incantation 
beginning  with  the  words  Sara  Sara  in  the  smallest  spiral,  and  of  the 
same  kind  as  between  the  two  magic  squares  transcribed  above  ;  it 
contains  no  sense.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Arabic  characters 
under  the  amulet,  and  with  the  talismanic  letters  over  the  right  magic 
square. 

The  quadruped  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  cup  is  evidently 
intended  for  a  mad  dog,  with  its  tongue  hanging  out,  but  the  tail  curl- 
ed upwards  is  a  sign  of  health,  and  not  of  hydrophobia.  Here  also  a 
scorpion  and  a  serpent  (to  be  alluded  to  presently  in  the  inscription  of 
the  convex  side)  are  pourtrayed,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  the  two  beasts 
with  their  curiously  intertwined  tails  are  intended  to  represent.  There 
is  nothing  more  on  the  concave  side. 

As  the  convex  side  of  the  cup  merely  contains  one  inscription,  and 
nothing  more,  I  considered  it  useless  to  give  a  facsimile  of  it.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows : — 

[for  A-^]  A^^  J  v-^^*^l  J  ^^^  **-^  Afj4«Jf  «*»l^l    fJA  gix5 
jU    .^U  aU  ^jsk  f^y^^  J  *j^     '-^^  {^'^H  <-U»Jl  J  ^^j^\   i^^  J 


Translation  : — 

This  blessed  cup  is  useful  against  the  sting  of  a  serpent,  a  scorpion, 
and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  for  difficult  childbirth,  haemorrhage,  belly- 
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ache  and  colic.  The  person  stung,  or  his  messenger,  is  to  drink  thrice 
from  it,  and  he  will  get  well  by  the  permission  of  God.  For  difficult 
childbirth,  saffron-water ;  for  stopping  haemorrhage  and  bellj-ache, 
water ;  and  for  the  colic,  hot  water,  is  to  be  sipped  firom  it.  This  is 
correct  and  tried. 

II. 

This  cup  measures  5*2  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  in  depth. 
The  concave  side  contains  six  circles,  each  with  a  drawing,  and  the 
letters  in  these  look  as  if  they  were  Hebrew,  and  the  word  OTer  the 
horse,  which  may  also  represent  a  donkey,  might  easily  be  read 
^Hon.  These  kinds  of  words  are  also  on  the  four  sides  of  the  square 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  magic  word  in  secret  characters  written 
in  the  smaller  circle  is  repeated  six,  and  that  in  the  larger  circle  eight . 
times.  Each  of  the  six  compartments  between  the  circles  containing 
the  talismanic  figures  of  animals  contains  an  Arabic  inscription  which 

I  now  proceed  to  transcribe  and  to  translate  : — 

« 

jUj^     ^j^k^\  ^   ^^'i  \^'i\^^     C^j    f^*^j}\     ^^♦a.^I    AUf^ 

^la*!|  ^jQ\  ^^4i  aU|  J 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  merciful,  the  clement !  Noah  called  out  to 
us  and  we  heard  him  graciously  ;  and  we  delivered  him  and  his«  family 
out  of  the  great  distress  (XXXVII.  73,  74)." 


J    l^jji  ^3il  J  c-iLi.:-!    UJ|  lil  c^^^l    c;*^^!     Al^I^ 

*•  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  clement !  When  the  firma- 
ment shall  be  split,  and  shall  obey  its  Lord,  and  shall  be  capable 
thereof,  and  when  the  earth  shall  be  stretched  out  (LXXX.  1-3)'*  and 
the  pregnant  woman  cast  forth  her  child.  (The  last  line  is  illegible, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  facsimile.) 


"  In  the  n.  0.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c. !  Gotl  said:  Cast  it  down,  O  Moses,  and 
he  cast  it  down,  and  lo,  it  was  a  serpent,  which  ran  about.     God  said : 
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Take  hold  of  it  and  fear  not  [XX.  20-22]".     (Here  the  last  Ime  is  in 
secret  characters.) 

\^     ir    \Jo    l^ijU    \S\j    ]jU    ijU    f^x^jii    e;*^^|    4l^|^ 

In  t.  n.  o.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c. !  S&rk  sara  rakd  sardkd  ta  k&  tua  **  and  saluta- 
tion to  Noah  inhoth  worlds  (Le,  in  this  and  the  next).  [XXXVII.  77.]'* 

(^j^.i  c/"   -^^^-r^    e^i-*^'  t^l  j^   r^l  ce^-rM  e;*^^!    AJJf^^ 

"  In  t.  n.  o.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c. !  Hast  thou  not  seen  those  who  went  out 
of  their  country,  although  they  were  thousands,  for  fear  of  death  ?  and 
God  said  unto  them,  Die !  then  he  revived  them.  (II.  244.)'* 

i.Uyj  JliJiJ^  Jur  ^jj  J^j)  ^1    ^yi    ^^♦^^i  aJJi^ 

**  In  t.  n.  0.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c.  !  Dost  thou  not  look  unto  thy  Lord,  how 
he  extended  the  shadow  ?  hut  had  he  pleased,  he  would  have  made  it 
stationary  (XXV.  47).'' 

Besides  the  magic  writing,  nothing  occurs  on  the  convex  side  (of 
which  I  made  no  facsimile)  except  the  following  inscription : — 

Translation : — 

This  blessed  cup  counteracts  all  poisons,  and  verily  it  comprises 
yarious  tried  qualities,  which  act  against  the  stings  of  a  snake  and 
scorpion,  against  a  mad  dog,  against  abdominal  pains  connected  with 
childbirth  or  colic  and  distortion.  The  person  stung,  or  his  messenger, 
is  to  drink  from  it. 

III. 

This  cup  is  4*3  inches  in  diameter  and  I '4  deep.  It  contains,  besides 
the  circular  writings,  twelve  compartments  surmounted  by  arches,  six 
of  which  are  likewise  thus  treated,  but  the  remaining  six  are  filled  with 
figures  (see  III.  concave  side).     The  concave  side  bears  in  a  circle  the 
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following  inscription,  which  is  patched  up  of  verses  from  yarious  Surahs 
of  the  Qoran,  as  will  he  seen  below  in  the  English  translation : — 

lit  J  vL-fl^  J  [^J  cui^lj  cuLiJi  l*-J|  fii    ^Jo.^J|  u^J\  AiJ|(^ 
^b     aJJi^I     Awa.^5     AJJl^^b    jr^xi    ^^  J    s}J\&xL^  ^  kx^^\J 

^y^J^  [for  J^-J]  j^i-i  J  e;^^^  **^J  j  ^  y^  ^  cjl^^Ie;^ 
^*UJ|  dJJilii^  (ji-ti^A^T  e;JJli^A  cM»  e;^^   [for  ^^^ 

"  I.  t.  n.  o.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c.  !  When  the  firmament  shall  be  split 
asunder,  and  shall  obey  its  Lord,  and  shall  be  capable  thereof ;  and 
when  the  earth  shall  be  extended  and  cast  forth  its  contents,  and  shall 
remain  empty,  and  shall  be  capable  thereof  [LXXXIV.  1-5].  And 
verily  there  are  some  of  them  who  fell  prostrate  from  the  awe  of  God 
[II.  69].  And  who  triisteth  in  God,  He  is  his  support,  because  God 
will  cause  him  to  attain  his  object.  Verily  God  hath  appointed  unto 
everything  a  determined  period  [LXV.  3].  God  will  cause  relief 
after  hardship  [LXV.  7].  And  we  send  down  of  the  Qor^  that 
which  is  a  healing  and  a  mercy  unto  Believers  [XVII.  84].  And  he 
will  heal  the  breast  of  the  people  who  are  Believers  [IX.  14].  Say: 
It  is  unto  those  who  have  believed,  guidance  and  a  heaUng  [XLI.  44]. 
God  is  the  healer." 

The  convex  side  of  this  cup,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  facsimile^ 
contains  at  the  bottom  a  circle  surrounded  by  ten  compartments, 
all  filled  with  unmeaning  characters  purporting  to  have  talismanic 
efficacy.  The  Arabic  circular  inscription  detailing  the  medical  pro- 
perties of  this  cup  is  as  follows  : — 

^,js:'^  js'lU  l^   ^^  ^  1^1^    (•^♦-J'  c^^^    *^jWl  «-lWf   look 

Here  the  cup  is  soldered  and  a  few  words  covered,  but  they  can 
easily  be  supplied  from  the  context  of  all  the  other  cups ;  and  the  last 
word  ^j^r^\  is  misspelt  for  ^^Jf  "  the  bitten  person." 

Translation : — 

This  blessed  cup  counteracts  all  kinds  of  poisons,  and  contains  well- 
tried  advantages,  which  are : — Against  the  sting  of  a  serpent  and  a 
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scorpion  ;  against  fever,  abdominal  pains  of  childbirth,  bites  of  mad 
dogs,  gripes  and  colic,  hemicrany,  pain  in  the  joints,  nullification  of 
sorcery,  blood-spitting,  the  evil  eye  [and  by  drinking  therefrom  the 
bitten  person  will  be  healed]. 

IV. 

This  cup  measures  5*3  inches  in  diaireter,  and  1*3  in  depth. 
Besides  the  four  compartments  containing  the  figures  of  a  serpent,  a 
dog,  a  horse,  and  a  lizard,  it  contains  four  others  with  medical  phials, 
and  is  crammed  full  of  writing.  The  bottom  of  this  cup  appears  to 
have  been  damaged  or  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the 
lips  of  a  sick  person  to  sip  in  the  medicine  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

First  I  shall  give  the  large  circular  inscription,  which  is  the  cele- 
brated Ayyat'ul'kurai  or  "  Throne  verse,"  and  then  those  of  the  four 
compartments : — 
jii^G  Jl  ^^1    ^^\jA  Jll  Ail  Jl  AlJi    f^ji\    ^♦^yi  iOJij.^ 

^i  y^tWi  fi   ^  ^jif    4^*  Uo  J  oi>*-J|  jy  U)  AJ  (.y  SI  J  Ai-« 

^ti  ^^^kv3s!  ^  i  (^^^^  ^  J  (^"^il  c,»J^^  c^«  Ajjlj  ^1  [for  »^]  *ip 
c>-)^i  J  [for   '^l^*-*l]    o(jU-J|  4ju.y  5-j  U  Uj  ^1  A*lp  ^ 

[11.256]  4^1^  J  Ih^^  [for  8^^]  s^^li  *j 

The  last  word  /Hi^  I  ^^^  mighty y  of  this  verse,  is  placed  in  one  of 
the  compartments  to  show  where  the  reading  of  the  compartments 
begins,  and  going  regularly  through  all  of  them  the  final  word  of  the 
last  compartment  is  ^^1  the  same  as  in  the  above  verse,  so  that  the 
^»j^^(  must  again  be  supplied,  and  thus  the  reading  may  be  continued 
chain-fashion  ad  infinitum  : — 

Translation: — 

I.  t.  n.  o.  G.  t.  m.  t  c. !  God  !  There  is  no  God  but  He !  The 
living,  the  self-subsisting  ;  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth  him ; 
His  is  whatever  is  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  inter- 
cede with  Him,  except  by  His  permission  T  He  knows  what  is  between 
their  hands  and  what  is  in  their  rear  [i.  e,  the  present  and  the  past], 
and  they  can  encompass  nothing  of  His  knowledge  except  as  much  as 
He  willeth.  The  extent  of  His  throne  embraces  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  the  preservation  of  both  is  no  burden  unto  Him.  He  is 
the  high.     . 
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The  compartments  are  only  partly  Qoranic,  and  the  one  I  shall  now 
give  begins  with  the  word  ^i-^  I  wanting  above,  and  a  part  of  Ch. 
LXXXI  v.,  but  the  end  of  it  is  of  the  writer's  own  composition : — 

l^ji    LiJv,!  ^  vi4ii.j|    UJl  |il     ^A*^^l  e^^^yi   Alif^    ^^f 

u^  ^'^^.  ^5^  ^  [sic]  u"^  ^^1  J  oo.*  U6j^\  |i|  J  oJU  J 

The  mighty.  In  t.  n.  o.  G.  t.  m.  t.  c  !  When  the  firmament  shall  be 
split  asunder,  and  shall  obey  its  Lord,  and  shall  be  capable  thereof;  and 
when  the  earth  shall  be  extended  and  cast  forth  [LXXXI V.  1-3],  that 
which  is  in  its  womb.     . 

The  embryo  ;  and  it  issued  upon  the  broad  earth  of  God  in  honour 
from  God.  The  light  of  the  countenance  of  God  issued  as  it  was  de- 
hvered  of  Muhammad,  the  benediction  of  God  be  on  him  and.     .     . 

Peace.  Dost  thou  consider  thy  Lord,  how  he  extendeth  the  shadow  T 
Had  He  pleased.  He  would  have  made  it  stationary  (XXV.  47).  To 
Him  belongs  whatever  is  stationary  in  the  night  and  in  the  day ;  and 
He  heareth  and  knoweth  very  much.     In  the  name  of  my  God.     . 

The  healer  !  God !  Recover  therefore  in  the  name  of  God,  the  re- 
storer, the  merciful !  Be  therefore  restored  in  the  name  of  God,  by 
whose  name  nothing  falls  sick  on  earth  nor  in  heaven,  and  He  is  the 
high.  [After  this  the  operator  again  completes  the  passage  by  conti- 
nuing in  the  next  compartment  to  read  the  mighty  /4^*)|  and  going  on 
as  long  as  he  likes.] 

The  smaller  circular  inscription  is,  like  the  above  ones,  also  not  in  the 
words  of  the  Qoran,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  as  we  would  say 
•'  scriptural."     It  is  as  follows: — 

f^l    [?    LS-i"-]    C5^^    c^'  J   *^l    U^   t5^^    U'  J   ^\   AAAJa.    [sic.] 
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In  the  name  of  God  the  most  high,  who  neither  has  a  son,  nor  a 
father,  nor  a  companion,  nor  a  partner.  I  hear  witness  that  Noah  is 
an  apostle  of  God,  and  Ahraham  the  friend  pf  God,  and  David  the 
Khahf  of  God,  and  that  Moses  is  the  confidant  of  God,  and  that  A'li 
[Jesus  ?  ]  is  great.  [The  word  admits  of  hoth  readings,  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  facsimile.] 

The  convex  side  of  this  cup  contains  magic  squares  and  writings  with 
two  circular  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

Against  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  a  mad  dog,  pains  of  pregnancy,  the 
hejlyache  of  a  horse,  haemorrhage  of  the  nose,  distortion  of  features* 
cephalalgy,  hemicrany,  pain  in  the  joints,  pain  of  the  spleen,  griping 
in  the  helly,  and  colic. 

The  small  circular  inscription  of  this  side  is  partly  indistinct,  and 
therefore  unintelligible ;  some  of  it,  however,  can  be  made  out  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^1  ^j^^ *if**^l  J  loj^^l  ^•^j  and  for  a  cold  and   for  a 

malignant  fever for  a  bitten  person,  &c. 

V. 

This  cup  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  an^  1*5  inch  deep.  In  the 
uppermost  circle  of  the  concave  side  the  celebrated  amulet  (described 
in  I.,  concave  side)  occurs  four  times,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
amulets  are  filled  with  catch-words  from  the  Qordn,  i,  e.  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  certain  verses  which  inform  the  operator  that  he  is  to  recite 
them  ;  but  unfortunately  the  cup  is  so  worn  out  (probably  by  rubbing 
and  scouring  it  many  times  to  remove  traces  of  pungent  or  sticky 
medicines)  that  most  of  the  writing  is  illegible.  The  only  sentence 
which  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  is  : — \^\jaJ\  oI^  lil  j  "and 
when  thoureadest  the  Qordn  [XVI.  100]."  After  this  the  word  Wji*. 
"  we  have  placed,"  occurs,  which  is  the  beginning  of  some  other  verse. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  oviform  compartments,  four  of  which  are 
in  Arabic  characters  and  contain  the  beginning  of  Ch.  LXXXIV.  given 
already  in  several  of  the  cups  described,  and  also  the  magic  formula 
beginning  with  Sdrd  Sfird  Sdru/cd,  &c.  ;  the  four  other  oviform  compart- 
ments arc  filled  with  magic  writing,  and  the  lower  moiety  of  every 
compartment  is  filled  with  magic  squares  or  animals,  as  may  be  seen 
22  r  a  s 
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from  the  facsimile  (V.,  concave  side).  The  seal  of  Solomon  occurs 
many  times,  and  occupies  also  the  14  triangular  spaces  between  the 
oviform  compartments. 

The  convex,  t.  e.  outside  of  the  cup,  not  having  been  rubbed,  is  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation.  It  contains  an  accumulation  of  arithme- 
tical numbers  within  a  circle  which  encloses  magic  squares ;  as  scarce- 
ly any  other  numbers  except  |||,  |r|,  MA,  \^r,  |v|  and  v|l*, 
occur  in  more  than  50  of  these  little  squares,  I  deemed  it  superfluous  to 
make  a  facsimile  of  this  side,  but  I  here  transcribe  and  translate  the 
inscription  constituting  two  circles  around  the  border,  and  besides  this 
inscription  nothing  else  occurs  : — 

s^^i   V^l    V^l    J   v^^f  J    ^^    ^j^,^\    d«»lkj|    |0A 

Larger  circle  : — 

This  blessed  cup  is  against  a  snake,  a  scorpion,  and  a  mad  dog. 
He  drinks  it,  or  his  messenger.  Those  who  have  griping  or  colic  sip 
from  it.  Health.  And  [persons  afflicted  with]  heemorrhage,  belly* 
ache  and  fever,  and  pains  of  childbirth  and  fever,  drink  from  it. 

Smaller  circle : — 

cJUpj    W^    v-r^^    u^h^^    C^y^   J    Wi*    V-^^^    J^\   J  ^^ 

And  [those  afflicted  with]  phlegmatic  fevers  and  loss  of  flesh  [iii. 
blood]  and  cold  fever  drink  from  it ;  and  splenetics  drink  from  it ; 
and  who  suffer  from  headache  drink  from  it.  And  it  [the  cup]  was 
prepared  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  in  the  year  forty-six.  [This  is,  no 
doubt,  false.] 

VI. 

This  cup  is  57  inches  in  diameter  and  1*2  in  depth.  The  inside  of 
it  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  others  in  shape 
I  have  also  given  a  side  view  of  it.  It  contains  fourteen  compartments, 
one  half  of  which  are  filled  with  the  usual  figures,  t.  e.  the  dog,  the 
scorpion,  the  serpent,  the  horse,  and  two  persons  afflicted  with  abdom- 
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inal  oomplaints ;  one  figure,  however,  is  entirely  new,  and  seems  to 
represent  some  fabulous  bird,  perhaps  the  A'nka.  All  the  characters 
are  magic,  except  the  circle  at  the  bottom,  which  is  very  indistinctly 
engraved  and  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  gibberish.  Only  the 
BismiUaky  &c.,  and  the  last  portion,  which  consists  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Ch.  LXXXIV.,  can  be  made  out  with  certainty. 

The  convex  part  of  the  cup  contains  ^\e  little  circular  and  five  quadran« 
gular  pieces  filled  with  magic  writing  ad  t  error  em  populi ;  and  the 
circular  Arabic  writing,  which  is  very  distinct,  is  literally  the  same  as 
on  III.  (which  see),  and  contains  only  a  few  words  more,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  completing  the  circle  only ;  but,  curiously  enough,  this 
is  the  only  cup  in  which  the  inscription  detailing  its  properties  does  not 
begin  with  the  expression  of  This  blessed  cup,  but  with  the  words  These 
blessed  Talismans,  ^j  UJ  |  o  t««Jli&i  I  s  oA   which    (like   some   of  the 

expressions  used  iu  IV.  by  the  writer)  is  a  little  ungrammatical. 

VII. 

This  cup  measures  5*4  inches  in  diameter  and  1-3  in  depth.  It  con- 
tains ten  compartments  around  tlie  circle  on  the  bottom,  and  they  are, 
as  usual  in  these  cups,  alternately  filled  with  figures  of  animals  and 
with  talismanic  characters.  The  only  Arabic  inscription  is  in  a  circle. 
On  comparing  this  with  III.,  concave  side,  it  will  be  found  exactly  the 
same  ;  only  here  the  space  was  not  sufficient  to  insert  the  whole  of  it  • 
Accordingly  the  writer  has  inserted  into  the  little  space  left  between  the 
Bismillah  and  the  last  expression  ^^y^)^  i^^^j  the  words  W  Ia^ 
*^    therein  is  healing  for  us,  which  terminate  the  inscription. 

As  the  convex  side  contains  only  ten  little  compartments  with  a 
circle  at  the  bottom,  all  filled  with  talismanic  writing,  and  one  Arabic 
circle  detailing  the  properties  of  the  cup,  I  considered  it  superfluous 
to  give  a  facsimile  of  it.  The  inscription  is  exactly  the  same  as  on 
III.  (which  see),  barring  a  few  additional  words  of  no  great  consequence^ 
inserted  merely  to  complete  the  circle. 

VIII. 

This  is  the  heaviest  and  largest  cup  ;  it  measures  8*2  inches  in 
diameter  and  28  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  occupied  by  the  seal  of 
Solomon,  surrounded  by  circles  filled  with  figures  of  animals.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cup  is  adorned  in  the  same  way,  only  that  talismanic 
writings  and  magic  squares  are  inserted  between  the  circles  containing 
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the  figures  of  the  animals.     The  four  Arabic  inscriptions   in    the 
compartments  around  the  seal  of  Solomon  are  as  follows  : — 

j^liliUlftJi;    ^yob^i^i    jii    ^^i  ^^^Ji\  ^alf^ 

This  is  the  same  as  on  Cup  II.,  i.e.  Ch.  XX.,;20-22,  but  there  the 
two  words  of  the  verse  ^^j^  lA«yA«i-»»  <*  we  shall  reduce  it  to  its  for- 
mer condition  "  are  omitted. 

The  next  inscription  is  likewise  as  in  Cup  II.  (which  see).  It  begins 
with  Sara  Sara,  &c.,  and  terminates  with  '*  Salutation  [or  Peace]  be 
unto  Noah  in  both  worlds !"  [XXXVII.  77.] 

The  next  is  the  beginning  of  Ch.  LXXXIV.,  with  a  little  addition 
of  the  writer's  own  composition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  facsimile. 

The  last  has  also  occurred  already  on  Cup  II.  and  is  XXV.  47  ;  here, 
however,  the  words  of  that  verse  which  are  wanting  there  are  fully 
added,  and  complete  the  same  with  v.  48  as  follows : — 

**  Then  we  placed  the  sum  thereon  as  an  indicator,  then  we  attracted 
it  to  us  with  a  gentle  attraction."  [It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
translation  of  this  and  of  some  other  verses  of  the  Qoran  I  take  the 
liberty  slightly  to  deviate  from  Sale's  rendering,  which  I  think  is  the 
best  we  as  yet  possess.] 

The  convex  side  of  this  cup  is  also  adorned  with  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
surrounded  by  magic  writing,  which  is  merely  placed  there,  like  all  the 
unknown  characters  on  the  other  cups,  to  impose  upon  ignorant  personB. 
Accordingly  I  made  no  facsimile  of  this  side. 

The  Arabic  inscription  on  the  convex  side  is  the  same  with  that  on 
III.  as  far  as  the  word  ^^\  After  that,  however,  the  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  same  as  on  Cup  IV.,  detailing  all  the  medical  properties  in 
the  same  order. 
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Art.  XY. — Facsimiles  of  Muhammadan  Coins,  By  E.  Rehatsek, 

M.C.E. 


Bead  2l8t  March  1874 


The  seyen  silver  coins  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  B.  B.  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  with  a  letter  from  the  Khindesh  Collector's  Office, 
dated  Dhulia,  23rd  August  1873,  signed  hy  the  Treasury  Officer, 
are  of  modem  make,  and  are  coined  in  the  same  style  as  still  prac- 
tised with  some  princes  of  this  country.  A  har  stamped  with  the 
required  letters  and  symbols  on  both  sides  is  given  into  the  hands  of  each 
workman,  who  chops  off  the  coins  from  it,  until  he  has  thus  cut  up  the 
whole  bar.  The  locality  where  these  coins  were  found  is  Dhankeda, 
Taluka  Pimpalner,  Zilld  Khdndesh  ;  but,  as  no  indications  on  the 
coins  themselves  about  the  district  where  they  were  current  exist,  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  conjecture  anything,  and  I  would  only  remark  that  in 
shape  and  workmanship  they  look  exactly  Uke  the  current  rupee  of 
H.H.  the  Holkar  of  Indore,  whose  mint  I  visited  some  years  ago.  The 
word  (^j^  **  reign"  also  occurs  on  the  Holkar's  rupee,  as  here ;  but 
it  contains  also  an  effigy  of  the  sun,  which  is  wanting  in  these  coins. 
They  have,  moreover,  the  word  » Liii  b  «  BAdeshdh"  on  the  reverse, 
which  does  not  occur  on  the  Indore  rupees.     Each  of  these  coins  or 


rupees  now  before  me  is,  as  is  usual  with  such  pieces,  not  exactly  like 
the  others  ;  in  some  the  initial,  and  in  others  the  final  letters  are  either 
imperfect  or  entirely  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  chopping  process 
by  which  they  are  produced.  It  also  happens  often  that  the  legend  of 
the  obverse  is  upside  down,  whilst  that  of  the  reverse  is  placed  in  the 
proper  way.     Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  subjoined  facsimile,  where 
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tbe  word  1 1^^  L  ig  straight,  and  the  u'J^  i"  upride  down.  This  ariset 
from  the  st&mpa  on  the  ailver  bar,  from  which  the  coins  are  chopped 
oS,  being  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  as  to  regnlarity,  on  both 
sides.  The  words  orer  i  Li  J  Ij  and  under  (j-j^  are  very  fragmentary, 
and  I  give  it  only  as  a  conjectnrc  that  over  the  former  the  Im^ent 
induces  me  to  conclude  that  the  eipresaion  must  haTe  been  |J^  l^o.r 

■Where  the  eleven  silver  coins  now  to  be  described  were  found  is  not 
stated  in  the  above  letter,  which  only  mentions  that  the  Hnznr  Depu^ 
Collector  and  Magistrate,  Ist  Class,  had  forwarded  them,  and  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  locality.  Ten  of  these  coins  are  entirely  t])e  same 
in  their  legends,  but  five  of  them  are  somewhat  smaller  in  nse.  All  of 
these  coins  are  more  or  less  worn,  and  may  perhaps  alsb  have  been 
scraped  in  former  times  ;  but  as  the  lai^r  ones  contain  scarcely  any 
traces  of  a  circular  l^nd  around  the  border,  I  select  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  for  a  facsimile,  because  this  legend,  although  likewise  indistinct, 
is  better  than  in  the  others.  The  style  of  coligraphy  m  all  the  eleven 
coins  is  entirely  the  same,  and  they  must  have  been  struck  not  only  in 
the  same  mint,  but  possibly  also  at  the  same  time, 


It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  legends  in  this  facsimile  are  regu* 
lar;  but  I  have  thus  represented  them  only  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence.    One  ought  to  he  upside  down,  as  above,  or  nearly  so. 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  greatest  SnlUn  'Alia  al-dunya  wa  al-dyn  Abu  al-Mnsaffer 
Muhammad  Sh^h  the  SultSn." 

The  legeod  on  the  reverse  is  as  follovra  : — 

i^jtil  j^l  j-l>   iiH^l   iy4«|    Jtifl  jiiim 
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"  Alexander  the  second ;   confidential   minuter  of  the  Khslifate ; 
Miistant  to  (he  Commander  of  the  Faithful." 
Words  round  the  margin : — 

«jt*aiM    J   jl.P     ijHj     Xi« 

"  The  year  7 13  ;"  but  supposing  the  ^  of  the  word  i^^j^  to  have 
been  above  (as  in  the  eleventh  coin  aoit  to  be  described),  and  to  have 
been  vom  away,  the  number  would  be  723=a.d.  1323,  j.  e.  the  coin 
would  be  ten  years  younger. 


The  obverse  of  the  eleventh,  t.  e.  the  last,  of  these  silver  coins,  bears 
the  following  legend  : — 

"The  victonous  Sultan,  protector  of  the  world  and  of  the  Faitb,  Abu 
AlmuEaffar," 

The  reverse  bears  this  legend  : — 

"ToghkkSh^  the  Sujton,  assistant  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful." 

The  margin  bears  the  words: — 

"  Of  new  coinage  and  struck  at  Dehlt  in  the  year  seven  hundred 
twenty- three." 

The  five  coins  now  to  be  described  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Vinj- 
rote,  an  old  city  on  the  Indus  Valley  (State)  Railway.  The  ruins  of 
Vinjrote  are  marked  on  the  Revenue  Survey  Map  of  Sindh.  They  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Reni  Nallu,  and  two  from  the  boundary  of 
Bhawalpur.     More  information   on   this,    and  a  few  other   ruins  of 
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interest  in  the  Indus  Valley,  with  the  ohjects  of  antiquity  disooTered 
there,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Translation  of  Report  No.  2879,  of  the 
16th  June  1873,  from  the  Muktidrkar  Ubaura,  to  the  address  of  the 
Collector  of  Shikdrpur,"  and  in  the  "  Memo,  on  the  Ruins  of  Vinj- 
rote,  Indus  Valley  (State)  Railway,  Rehti  Division."  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  last-mentioned  document  contains  the  following  brief 
note,  dated  Rehti,  15th  August  1873,  and  addressed  to  the  Collector 
of  Shikarpur,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Robertson,  C.E.,  Officiating  Execotive 
Engineer,  Rehti  Division,  in  which  he  states  that  he  "forwards  five  coins 
found  at  Vinjrote,  as  requested  in  Collector's  No.  2605,  dated  1st  Angost. 
Some  of  the  same  kind,  but  rather  more  legible,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Indus  Valley  (State)  Railway,  who  has  sent  them  to 
General  Cunningham." 


There  is  no  doubt  that  these  arc  five  ancient  Muhammadan  silver 
Dirhems  with  Kufic  legends,  but  as  those  which  are  more  legible 
have  been  sent  to  so  celebrated  an  archseologist  as  General  Cunning- 
ham is,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  a  good  and  correct  account  of 
them.  I  cannot  venture  to  be  positive  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  state : — 
The  obverse  appears  to  bear  the  words  A  A  a***  isUljife  ''Conquest 
of  Sind  in  the  year  88,"  but  also  this  date,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  is 
indistinct  and  dubious,  and  I  give  the  whole  merely  as  a  conjecture. 
The  reverse,  which  is  notched,  bears  letters,  but  mostly  symbols,  t.e. 
abridged  expressions  of  the  value,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  maker's  name. 
As  it  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  the  while  to  give  facsimiles  of 
all  five  of  them,  I  considered  it  proper  to  draw  only  one.  The  cone-like 
figure  in  the  reverse  can  scarcely  be  meant  to  represent  a  letter,  never- 
theless each  of  these  five  Dirhems  bears  it  on  the  reverse  in  a  more  or 
less  distinct  form. 
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Aet.  XVI. — A  Series  of  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  Inscriptions 
relating  to  the  Ratta  Chieftains  of  Saundatti  and  Belgaum, 
copied  from  the  originals  and  edited,  with  translations, 
notes,   and  remarks,  by  J.  P.  Fleet,  Esq.,  Bo.  C.S. 


Presented  August  17th,  1874. 


The  Ratta  or  Ratta  chieftains  of  VSnugrama  or  Velugrama, — the 
modem  Belgaum, — and  of  Sugandhavarti, — the  modern  Savandatti 
or  Saundatti,  the  chief  town  of  the  Parasgad  Taluka  of  the  Belgaum 
District, — are  known  as  yet  only  from  a  brief  and  incomplete  notice 
of  them  at  the  end  of  Sir  W.  Elliot's  Essay  on  Hindu  Inscriptions.     I 
now  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  series  of  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese 
Inscriptions  relating  to  this  family,  and  embracing  a  period  of  about 
three  and  a  half  centuries  from  the  time  when  they  were  first  raised 
from  the  rank  of  priests   or   spiritual  preceptors   to   the   position  of 
chieftains,    and  noticing  incidentally  two  other  families  of  local  impor- 
tance, the  lords  of  Banihatti  and   K61ura  and  the  Yadava  princes  of 
Hagaratage.     And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  I  He,  for  assistance  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
lating these  and  other  inscriptions,  to  Messrs.  Vehkat  Rango  Katti  and 
Gangadharayya  Madivalesvara  Tilirmari,  of  the  Educational  Department 
in  the  Southern  Division.     It  was  the  former  gentleman  whose  aid  first 
enabled  me  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Canarese  language  as 
used  in  inscriptions,  and  the  latter,  especially,  has  ever  been  most  ready 
to  assist  me  in  deciphering  the  meaning  of  such  passages  as  presented 
special  difficulties  to  me ;  without  his  cooperation  many  of  the  more 
obscure  and  imaginative  passages  would  have  remained  altogether  unin- 
telhgible  to  me. 

No.  I.  of  the  inscriptions  now  brought  to  notice  is  the  only  one  that 
is  entirely  in  Sanskrit  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  fragment  from  a 
stone  slab  built  into  the  wall  of  a  Jain  temple  at  Mulgund,  in  the 
Dambal  Tuluku  of  the  Dharwad  District,  and  was  copied  for  me  some 
time  ago  by  ^Ir.  E.  J.  Ebden,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  With 
this  exception  all  the  inscriptions  now  edited  were  copied  by  me  with 
my  own  hand,  and,  unless  I  distinctly  state  the  contrary,  this  will  be 
2'A  r  a  .* 
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understood  to  be  the  case  with  any  future  inscriptions  that  I  may  lay 
before  the  Society.  The  stone  is  a  fragment,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  it  could  not  be  found,  tliough  a  careful  search  was  made  for  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  fragment  contains  all  the  important  part  of 
the  inscription,  and  probably  the  remainder  of  it,  if  forthcoming, 
would  be  found  to  consist  only  of  a  few  of  the  usual  verses  declaring 
the  merit  of  continuing,  and  the  sin  of  revoking,  religious  grants.  The 
inscription  is  engraved  in  Old  Canarese  letters  of  an  old  type,  i,e.  of  a 
type  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Cave-alphabets ;  the  form 
of*5, '  for  instance,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  *«'  of  the  Cave- 
alphabets,  and  the  method  of  expressing  the  vowels  *  e '  and  *  m  *  is  very 
similar ;  and,  which  is  a  remarkable  and  antique  peculiarity,  the  form 
of  *  / '  when  subjoined  to  another  *  Z '  is  identical  with  the  usual  form 
o£'l*  of  the  Cave-alphabets,  though  the  *  /'  to  which  it  is  subjoined 
is  in  each  instance  the  usual  Old  Canarese  *  /, '  obtained  by  rounding  off 
the  angular  points  of  the  */'  of  the  Cave-alphabets.  The  inscription 
records  the  building  of  a  Jain  temple  at  Mulgunda,  in  the  Dhavala 
district,  by  Chikarya,  the  son  of  Chandrarya,  of  the  Vaisya  caste,  and 
the  making  of  certain  grants  of  land  on  behalf  of  that  temple  in  the 
Saka  year  825*  (A.D.  903-4),  being  the  Dundubhi  samvatsara^  while 
the  most  illustrious  king  Krishnavallabha  was  ruling  the  whole  earth. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  part  of  the  country 
is  intended  by  the  name  of  the  Dhavala  district ;  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  look  upon  it  as  being  the  same  as,  or  perhaps  an  older  name  of,  the 
Belvola  Three-hundred,f  but  the  expression  made  use  of  in  line  11 

*  Accordini;^  to  tho  original,  '*  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-/o«#r  years  of  the 
era  of  the  Saka  king  having  expired," 

t  The  inscriptions  throw  mnch  light  on  the  system  of  administration  prevailing 
at  the  time  to  which  they  relate.  In  tho  territorial  divisions, — such  as  the 
K^sarigo  Six,  the  Sugandhavarti  Twelve,  the  Hubballi  Twelve,  the  Banihatti 
Eighteen,  the  V6nugrama  Seventy,  the  Be|vola  Three-hnndred,  the  Konka^a 
Nine-hundred,  tho  Kiindi  Three-thousand,  the  Palasigo  Twelvc-thoasaud,  and 
tho  Banavasi  Twelve-tbousaiHl, — and  in  tho  different  grades  of  officials, — ^the 
Mahamandal^svara  or  Mahas&manta,  the  l^Iandaldsvara  or  Sftmanta,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  forces,  as  the  local  representative  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
the  BAjagum,  or  royal  spiritual  preceptor,  with  his  counsellors,  as  the  minister 
of  the  preceding  ;  the  Nayaka  in  subordinate  charge  of  a  circle  of  villages  ;  and 
finally  the  Gdvundu,  or  village  headman,  with  his  council  of  merchants,— we 
have  the  practical  application  of  the  system  prescribed  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  M'Xnavadharmasdstra,  vv.  113  to  117  : — "  In  order  to  protect  his  realm 
(tho  king)  should  ever  adopt  this  arrangement ;  for  that  king  obtains  happiness 
who  has  his  territory  well  kept.  He  should  appoint  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  two 
villages,  and  to  three,  and  to  five,  and  to  a  hundred,  for  the  protection  of  his 
dominions.  He  should  apj)oiut  a  lord  of  one  village,  a  lordof  ten  Tillages,  a  lord 
of  twenty,  a  lord  of  a  hundred,   and  a  lord  of  a  thousand.    In  due  order  the 
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of  the  inscription  appears  to  fix  the  number  of  towns  constituting  the 
Dhavala  district  at  three  hundred  and  sixty.  This  inscription,  short 
as  it  is,  is  of  importance.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  king  Krish^a- 
vallabha  of  this  inscription  is  identical  with  the  king  Krishnaraja- 
deva  of  the  Rashtrakilta  or  Ratta  family,  who  on  the  authority  of  No. 
II.  was  reigning  also  in  the  Saka  year  798  (A.D.  876-7),  and  with  the 
Krishnaraja  or  Krishnakandhara  who  in  the  opening  portion  of  No. 
VI.,  and  in  others  of  the  later  inscriptions,  b  spoken  of  as  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  the  Rattavamsa.  Many  doubts  surround  the  succession 
and  the  dates  of  the  earlier  Chulukya  kings,  but  we  find  that  on  three 
occasions  they  were  brought  into  direct  and  deadly  collision  with  the 
Rashtrakuta  princes.  Jayasimha  I.,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  Sir  W.  Elliot 
as  anterior  by  two  generations  to  Saka  41 1  (A.D.  489-90),  is  spoken  of 
in  the  inscription  of  Yevur  as  having  reestablished  the  power  of  the 
Chalukyas  by  overthrowing  that  of  Krishna  the  king  of  the  Ratta 
family  ;  in  the  time  of  Tailapa  I.  the  son  of  Kirttivarma,  whose  date  is 
fixed  by  Sir  W.  Elliot  as  subsequent  by  two  generations  to  Saka  655 
(A.D.  733-4),  there  were  revolutions  in  connexion  with  which  we 
have  the  name  of  a  RAshtrakilta  king  Govindaraja,  who  was  ruling 
in  Saka  730  (A.D.  808-9)  ;  *  and  finally  Tailapa  II.,  surnamed  Vikra- 
maditya,  whose  date  is  given  by  the  same  authority  as  from  Saka  895 
(A.D.  973-4)  to  Saka  919  (A.D.  997-8),  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
inscription  of  Yevur  as  acquiring  **  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Rattakula 
which  had  again  overspread  the  land, — a  race  proud  and  regardless  of 
their  spiritual  preceptors,  whose  kings  this  sprout  of  the  royal  tree 
destroyed  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Ranastambha.^f  Independent  notices 
with  dates,  such  as  the  present,  of  kings  of  the  Rashtrakuta  family 
will  be  found  of  value  when  sufficiently  full  materials  are  available  to 
enable  us  to  reopen  with  some  hope  of  definitely  settling  the  question 


headman  of  a  village  shall  himself  report  to  the  lord  of  ten  villages,  and  the 
lord  of  ten  villages  to  the  lord  of  twenty,  any  crimes,  Ac,  that  occur  in  the 
village  ;  and  the  lord  of  twenty  villages  shall  report  them  all  to  the  lord  of  a 
hundred  villages,  and  the  lord  of  a  hundred  villages  shall  himself  report  them 
to  the  lord  of  a  thousand."  The  modern  Taraf,  Kariy&t, ParganA,  Mahftl,  and 
TAluk4  now  represent  the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  circles  of  speci- 
lied  numbers  of  villages,  and  in  the  hereditary  district  and  village  officers  wo 
find  the  development  of  the  lowest  of  the  old  grades  of  functionaries. 

•  See  Thomas's  edition  of  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  p.  278,  note  1. 

t  See  the  translation  of  tho  Yevfir  insrn])tii)n  pivoii  in  tlio  apj^ondix  to  Sir 
W.  KIli(»t'.s  F.-siiv,  and    ulso   Thomas's   rdition  of  l'rins«'p's  AAtujuitics,   p.  27>i, 

No.  iSofXubif  a. 
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of  the  genealogy  and  the  dates  of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Chalukya 
dynasty. 

No.  II.  is  copied  from  a  stone  slab  bnilt  into  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
a  small  Jain  temple  in  the  town  of  Saundatti,  the  ancient  Sugandha- 
yarti.  *  The  characters  of  the  inscription  are  somewhat  large  and 
slanting,  and  belong  to  the  period  in  the  development  of  the  alphabet 
in  which  the  letter  '  r, '  when  it  forms  the  first  part  of  a  compound 
letter  the  vowel  attached  to  which  is  some  vowel  other  than  '  a, '  'u/ 
or  '4/  ia  not  yet  denoted  by  a  separate  and  distinct  sign,  but  is  express- 
ed by  a  slight  modification  of  the  form  of  the  vowel ;  this  method  of 
expressing  the  letter  '  r '  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  old  Cave-alphabets  that 
survived  the  longest,  and  the  abandonment  of  it  marks,  in  my  opinion, 
more  definitely  than  anything  else,  the  period  of  the  transition  from 
the  Old  into  the  Medieval  Canarese  alphabet.  The  inscription  records 
several  distinct  grants,  and  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  genealogical 
information.  We  find  that  the  first  of  the  Rattas  who  attained  the 
position  of  a  Great  Chieftain  was  PrithTirama,  the  son  of  MSrada,  who 
enjoyed  it  under  the  Rashtrak^ta  king  Krishna,  and  that  previous  to 
his  elevation  he  had  been  only  a  religious  student  in  the  KAreya  sect 
of  the  holy  samt  Mai}ipatirtha.  The  titles  of  Krishnarajadeva  in 
this  inscription  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  ChMukya  kings  and  are 
those  of  a  universal  emperor,  and  we  learn  that  in  the  Saka  year  798t 
(A.D.  876-7),  being  the  Manmatha  samvaiaara,  he  caused  a  temple 
of  Jina  to  be  built  at  Sugandhavarti,  and  allotted  to  it  eighteen  nf  rar- 
iantu  of  land.  The  inscription,  however,  must  have  been  engraved  at 
some  subsequent  period,  as  the  first  four  lines  record  a  grant,  in  a 
itvata  of  Mulugunda  belonging  to  Sugandhavarti,  made  on  behalf  of 
the  god  of  the  circle  of  twelve  villages  afterwards  known  as  the 
Sugandhavarti  Twelve,  by  King  Kanna,  who  is  at  least  five  or  six 
generations  subsequent  to  Prithvirama.  The  genealogical  portion  of 
the  inscription  commences  with  line  21.  The  first  mentioned  is  king 
Nanna.     His  son  was  Kartavtrya,  the  subordinate  of  the  Chalukya 

*  i.  0.  "  the  city  which  aboands  in  sweet  odours ;"  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  the 
name  has  been  so  far  oorrupted  as  to  give  now  no  clue  to  its  original  form  and 
sigfnification,  for  no  one  woold  think  of  giving  so  pleasing  an  epithet  to  the 
modem  Saundatti  In  the  prose  passages  of  No.  VII.  the  name  oocars  twice 
in  a  corrapted  form  intermediate  between  the  old  and  the  modem  forms, — in 
line  82  as  Satandhavatti,  and  in  line  76  as  SavadhaTatti ;  SayandhaTatti  is 
nndonbtedly  the  correct  reading  in  both  places. 

t  According  to  the  ori^nal,  "  seven  hundred  and  ninety-serm  years  of  the 

Saka  craTuiVin^  erinrci," 
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king  Ahavamalla*  or  Sdmesvarad^ya  I.,  whose  approximate  date  is  giren 
by  Sir  W.  EUiot  as  from  Saka  962  (A.D.  1040-1)  to  ^aka  991 
(A.D.  1069-70),  and  we  learn  here  the  interesting  fact  that  it  was  this 
KirtaTuya  who  fixed  the  bomidaries  of  the  country  of  Kuhundi,  the 
Kfindi  Three-thousand  of  the  later  inscriptions.  Three  generations 
follow,  and  in  the  fourth  we  have  the  name  of  K^rtavirya  II.,  the 
subordinate  of  the  Chalukya  king  TribhuYanamallad^va,*  Permadi- 
deva,  or  Vikram&ditya  II.,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  Sir  W.  Elliot  as 
from  Saka  998  (A.D.  1076-7)  to  Saka  1049  (A.D.  1127-8).  The  list 
ends  for  the  present  with  the  name  of  Sena  II.,  or  Kalas^na  II.,  the 
son  of  Kartavlrya  II.  In  lines  39-41  a  grant  of  twelve  nivartanaa 
of  land  by  the  Chalukya  king  P^rmadideva  in  the  Saka  year  1019  f 
(A.D.  1097-8),  being  the  Dhatu  smhvaUara^  is  recorded.  Then  fol- 
lows the  record  of  what  must  have  been  an  earlier  grant  by  Kanna- 
kaira, — whether  the  first  or  the  second  of  that  name  is  not  apparent. 
And  the  inscription  ends  in  the  usual  way,  with  verses  on  the  merit  of 
bestowing  land  and  confirming  the  grants  of  former  kings.  I  shall 
sum  up  further  on,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  the  genealogical  details  of 
this  and  the  following  inscriptions. 

No.  III.  is  another  inscription  from  the  Jain  temple  in  which  is  No. 
II.  It  gives  us  the  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Prithvtr&ma  and  of 
their  wives.  A  historical  fact  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Pittaga  the 
son  of  Prithvir&ma,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
AjavarmA  whom  he  conquered.  The  inscription  records  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mat  tar*  of  land  by  Santa  or  Santivarma,  the 
grandson  of  Pittaga,  in  Saka  903 1   (A.D.  981-2),  being  the  Vikrama 

*  I  take  it  that  the  Btatement  in  Hues  21-26  of  the  iDBcription, — before 
any  mention  is  made  of  Nanna  and  his  descendants, — that  K&rtavtrja  was 
the  sabordinate  of  Tribhuvanamalladeva,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  not  to  the  first.  Though,  as  only  abont  seven  years  intervened, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Elliot's  calculation,  between  the  end  of  the  reig^  of 
Aharamalla  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  second  son  Tribhnyana- 
malla,  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  absolutely  oat  of  the  question  that  K&rta- 
ylrya  I.  could  be  the  contemporary  of  both,  yet  an  examination  of  the  dates  and 
genealogy  of  the  Ra^^as  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case;  we  have  in  fact,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  Saka  971  (A.D.  1049-50) 
as  the  date  of  Ahka  the  nephew  of  K&rtavirya  L  It  is  a  common  method  in 
the  inscriptions  to  introduce  first  the  name  of  the  person,  whose  genealogy  is 
then  given  in  detail. 

t  Aooording  to  the  original,  after  the  expiration  of  the  Saka  year  1018, 
which  was  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  era  established  by,  and  beginning  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of,  the  ChAlukya  Yikramftditya  II. 

X  According  to  the  original,  "  nine  hundred  and  iteo  of  the  years  of  the  era  of 
the  6aka king  having  txpired" 
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samvaisarot  to  a  Jain  temple  that  he  had  had  built  at  Sagandharartii 
and  a  grant  of  the  same  amount  to  the  same  temple  bj  Santivarmi's 
mother  Nijikabbe  or  Nijiy abbe.  The  characters  of  this  inscription  arc 
somewhat  more  regular  and  better  defined  than  those  of  No.  II. ;  the 
same  antique  peculiarity  in  representing  the  letter  *  r*  is  observed. 

No.  IV.,  again,  is  a  fragment,  and  is  from  a  stone  slab  which  I 
found  half-buried  in  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  in  which  are  the 
preceding  two  inscriptions.  It  gives  the  genealogy  from  Nanna  down 
to  Kartavirya  II.,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  subordinate  of  the  Chalukya 
king  Bhuvanaikamalladcva  or  Somes varadeva  II.,  whose  date  is  given 
by  Sir  W.  Elliot  as  from  Saka  991?  (A.D.  1069-70)  to  6aka  998 
(A.D.  1076-7).  It  also  gives  the  name  of  his  son,  Sena  II.,  but  the 
chief  object  of  the  genealogical  ])art  of  the  inscription  is  expressly 
stated  in  line  7  to  be  to  detail  the  descent  of  Kartavirya,  who  was  then 
the  representative  of  the  family,  and  not  of  his  son  Sena,  who  must 
have  been  at  that  time  a  mere  child.  The  portion  of  the  inscription 
containing  the  grant  is  lost.  The  characters  of  this  inscription  are  of 
much  the  same  standard  as  those  of  No.  II.,  and  there  is  again  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  representing  the  letter  '  r.' 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  have  to  notice  one  more 
inscription  at  Saundatti.  It  is  an  Old  Canarese  inscription,  engraved 
in  characters  of  the  same  standard  as  those  of  Nos.  II.  and  lY.,  on  a 
stone  slab  built  into  the  wall  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ankallsvara. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  door  is  the 
only  means  of  lighting  up  the  interior,  and  the  inscription  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  admitted  by  the  door  does  not  fall  upon  it : 
I  could  only  read  it,  therefore,  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  door  by 
means  of  a  white  cloth.  To  add  to  this  difliculty,  the  inscription  itself 
has  been  very  much  injured,  and  the  temple  was  so  close  and  foul  that 
I  could  stop  in  it  for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Accordingly  I 
could  not  copy  this  inscription,  and  had  to  content  myself  with  taking 
notes  of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Anka,  the  subordinate  of  the  Chalukya  king 
Trail6kyamalladeva  or  Somesvaradeva  I.,  and  records  a  grant  made  by 
him  at  his  capital  of  Sugandhavarti  in  the  6aka  year  971  *  (A.D. 
1049-50),  being  the  Sarvadhari  samvatsara,  on  Sunday  the  seventh  day 


*  According  to  the  original,  "  nine  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  years  of  the 
era  of  the  Saka  king  having  €x%>ireJi" 
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of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Pushja,  at  the  time  when  the  sun 
was  commencing  his  progress  to  the  north ;  the  portion  containing  the 
details  of  the  grant  was  too  much  effaced  to  be  read  under  the  circum- 
stances described  above.  The  second  part  records  a  grant  made  bj 
the  princess  Bhagalad^Yi  and  her  husband,  the  fortunate  great  chief- 
tain  king  Kartavirya,  the  second  of  that  name,  in  the  Sakayear  1010'*' 
(A.D.  1088-9),  being  the  Prabhava  «amv£i/«ara,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  new-moon  of  the 
month  Srarana.  The  details  of  this  grant,  again,  could  not  be  clearly 
made  out.  As  far  as  I  could  decipher  it,  the  genealogy  given  in  this 
inscription  corresponds  with  that  given  in  Nos.  II.  and  IV. ;  but,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  the  contents  of  lines  8,  9,  and  10  should  be  ex- 
amined again,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  corroborative  evidence  either 
of  the  name  given  in  line  28  of  No.  II.,  or  of  the  name  given  in  line  12 
of  No.  IV.,  as  that  of  the  eldest  sou  and  successor  of  K&rtavirya  I. ; 
when  I  examined  this  stone  I  had  not  noticed  the  doubt  that  exists  as 
to  this  name,  as  pointed  out  in  note  5  to  the  translation  of  No.  IV.,  or 
I  should  have  attended  more  closely  to  the  contents,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  read,  of  the  three  lines  indicated. 

The  characters  of  the  remaining  four  inscriptions  are  those  of  the 
fully-developed  Old  Conarese,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  naming  it,  the 
Mediaeval  Canarese  alphabet,  and  the  letter  '  r'  is,  except  in  No.  VIII. 
in  the  case  of  the  vowel  '  t, '  now  expressed  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
sign,  whatever  may  be  the  combination  of  sounds  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  only  special  remarks  that  appear  to  me  to  be  needed  are  that 
in  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.  the  dental  *  f '  is  usually,  if  not  throughout, 
represented  by  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  form,  and  one  that  I  have 
not  as  yet  noticed  in  any  inscription  of  earlier  date, — the  figure  of  a 
heart  with  the  usual  semicircular  line  above  it ;  that  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  others  of  the  same  period,  a  greater  fancy  is  shown  than 
in  inscriptions  of  older  date  for  a  peculiar  form  of  *  rp»'  differing  but 
very  little  from  that  of  *  kah  ;'  and  that  the  second  forms  of  *  m, '  '  y, ' 
and  *  V  *  appear  to  have  come  into  use  about  this  period.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  translations  that  the  turgid  and  diffuse  language  of  these 
inscriptions  differs  very  considerably  from  the  brief  and  concise  style  of 
the  preceding  four. 

No.   V.   is.  from   a  stone  slab  let   into  the  wall   of  an   old  Jain 
temple, — now,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  Jain  temples  of  these 

*  According  to  the  original,  **  ten  hundred  and  nine  of  tho  years  of  the  era 
of  the  §aka  king  having  expired,** 
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parts,  converted  into  a  Ling  a  shrine, — at  Kalholi,  the  ancient  Kalpofe, 
in  the  G6kak  Taluka  of  the  Belgaum  District.  We  learn  that  the 
capital  of  the  Rattas  was  now  Y^nngrama,  the  modem  Belgaum.  The 
first  of  the  chieftains  mentioned  is  Sena,  who  must  he  the  second 
of  that  name  in  ISTo.  II.  ;  the  fact  of  this  identity  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  any  of  these  four  more  modern  inscriptions,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  dates  points  to  this  conclusion,  and  the  epithet 
'  hrihaddanda^  he  who  was  possessed  of  a  great  or  mighty  armg, 
applied  to  Sena  II.  in  line  38  of  No.  II.,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
first  of  the  epithets  applied  to  Sena  in  Une  4  of  the  inscription  now 
under  notice.  The  inscription  carries  us  down  to  the  third  generation 
from  Sena  II.,  and  finally  records  certain  grants  that  were  made  in 
^aka  1127  (A.D.  1205-6),  being  the  Raktakshi  smhvatsara,  by  Bud 
at  the  command  of  Kartavirya  IV.,  on  behalf  of  a  Jain  temple  that 
had  just  been  built  at  Sindana-Kalpole  in  the  circle  of  villages  known 
as  the  Kurumbetta  Kampana,  which  was  near  to,  or,  more  probably, 
was  included  in,  the  district  known  as  the  Kundi  Three-thousand. 
We  learn  also  that  Kartavirya  IV.  was  assisted  in  the  government  by 
his  younger  brother  the  Yuvardja  Mallikarjuna.  Incidentally  the 
inscription  mentions  a  family  of  Yadava  chieftains  who  were  govern- 
ing at  that  time  the  district  of  Hagaratage.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  locality  of  this  district,  or  to  identify  any  modem  town 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  family  of  Yadava  chieftains  is,  I  believe, 
now  brought  to  notice  for  the  first  time.  The  genealogy  given  of 
them  in  this  inscription  is  as  under  : — 

Rebba,  married 
to  H61adSvi. 

I 

Brahma,  m.  to 
Chandaladevi. 

I 

Raja  I.,  m.  to 
Mailaladevi. 


Chandaladevi,  Chandrike,  Simha,  or  SingidSva, 

or  Chandrikadevf.  m.  to  Bhdgaladdvl. 

4 
Raja  II.,  m.  to 

Chandaladevi,  and 

LakshmidSvi. 
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Cbandrikadevi,  the  daughter  of  Raja  I.,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rafcta  chieflain   Lakshmana  or  Lakshmideva  I.,  and  the  mother  of 

•     •  •  9 

KArtavirya  IV.  and  MallikArjuna.  The  Jain  temple  to  which  the 
grants  recorded  were  made  was  built  by  Raja  II.  The  priests  of  the 
temple  belonged  to  the  Hanasoge  sect,  a  division  of  the  original  sect  of 
the  Kundakunda;  three  of  them  are  mentioned  here, — Maladhari, 
whose  disciple  was  Saiddhantikancmichandra,  whose  disciple,  again, 
was  Subhachandra. 

No.  VI.  is  from  a  Lingayat  temple  of  Basava  at  NSsarige, — the 
modem  N^rgi  or,  as  it  is  erroneously  spelt  in  the  maps,  Nelserree, — 
in  the  Sampgaum  Taluka  of  the  Belgaum  District.  The  first  of  the 
Rattas  mentioned  in  it  is  Krishnaraja  or  Krishnakandhiira,  evidently 
the  same  person  as  the  powerful  king  who  is  mentioned  in  Nos.  I.  and 
II.  The  next  name  is  that  of  the  chieftain  Sena  II.  The  genealogy 
is  carried  on  for  three  generations  further,  and  ends  with  Kartavlrya 
IV.,  no  mention  being  made  in  this  inscription  of  his  younger 
brother  Mallikirjuna.  The  circle  of  six  villages  of  which  N^sarige 
was  the  chief  town  was  administered  under  Kartavirya  IV.  by  a  family 
of  Nayakas  of  whom  only  two  generations  are  given ;  the  first 
mentioned  is  Habbana  or  Habbayanayaka,  whose  wife  was  Kalavve  ; 
his  sons  were  Bacha  or  Bacheyanfiyaka  and  Bireya,  the  former  of 
whom  married  Mayidevi.  A  brother  of  Mayidovi  named  Beddana  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  note.  From  the  phraseology  of  lines  26  to  28 
of  the  inscription  it  would  seem  that  Habbana  was  the  first  of  his 
family  to  enjoy  the  rank  of  Niiyaka,  and  that  that  rank  was  conferred 
or  him  by  Kartavirya  IV.  The  inscription  records  the  erection  of 
three  Uhga  temples  of  Habbesvara,  Manikosvara,  and  Siddhesvara  at 
Nesarige  by  Bacheyanayaka  and  his  wife  Mayidevi.  The  priest  of  the 
three  temples  was  Honnayya,  the  performer  of  the  rites  of  the  goddess 
Kahimukhe  ;  his  priestly  succession  is  given,  but  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  inscription  then  enumerates  various  grants  of  land,  tithes, 
and  duties  made  to  these  three  shrines  at  the  command  of  Kartavirya 
IV.  in  the  Saka  year  1141  (A.D.  1219-20),  being  the  Bahudhanya 
samtaUara, 

'  Nayaka,'  meaning  chiefs  head^  leader^  is  the  surname,  instead  of 
the  Canarese' '  Ganda'  or  the  Marathi  '  Patil,'  of  many  families  of 
village  headmen  in  these  parts,  and  the  Watan,  or  aggregate  of  the 
hereditary  rights  and  emoluments  belonging  to  a  family  of  headmen, 
is  then  called  a  Naynki-watau  instead  of  a  Gaudaki-watan  ;  in  such 
21  /•  a  s 
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oneruir  aj  jiik  sx  ^inuiiLos  Koeaihnea  4f  'die  sx  TiSaae^  •n: 

*srciu  "WW  !?jmn«]t^L  Hjw«vpir  ::iii»  iult  jarH  leen.  iTOSJUbbv:, 
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.V.Train.'.'^ninii   .' ^miiiii;;:*:  ii  '^  T-sicm -Jiiiu.     ITie  uscnpUDn.  ^ 
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trak^ta  family,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  district  of  Ri^ndi  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  country  of  Kuntala,  carries  the  genealogy  of  the  Rattas 
one  step  further  than  the  preceding  inscriptions  in  the  person  of  Laksh- 
middva  II.,  the  son  of  Kartarirya  IV.  and  Madevi.  This  MAdevi  must 
be  a  second  wife  of  Kartarirya  IV.,  as  in  No.  V.  the  name  of  his  wife 
is  Echaladevi.  We  then  find  that  the  circle  of  villages  known  as  the 
Sugandhavarti  Twelve  was  administered  under  LakshmidSva  IV.  hy 
the  royal  spiritual  preceptor*  of  the  Ratia  chieftains,  Munichandra- 
deva,  and  that  Munichandradeva's  counsellors  or  assistants  in  the  ad- 
ministration were  ^Antinatha,  Naga,  and  Mallikarjuna.  In  giving  the 
genealogy  of  the  last-mentioned,  the  inscription  mentions  m  detail  two 
local  famiUes  of  importance — the  lords  of  a  circle  of  eighteen  villages  of 
which  Banihatti,  which  would  appear  to  he  a  town  in  the  neighhour- 
bood  of  Jamkhandi,  was  the  chief,  and  the  lords  of  Kolara,  the  modern 
Korti-KolhAr  on  the  hanks  of  the  Krishna  not  far  from  Kaladgi.  Owing 
to  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  latter  family,  the  lordship  of  KoUra 
passed  hy  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Banihatti.  Tlie 
family  of  the  lords  of  Kolara  sprang  from  the  lineage  of  the  patriarch 
Vasishtha,  and  the  following  names  are  mentioned : — 

Madiraja  I. 

Bhutanatha. 


Bijjiyavve.      Madiraja  II.  O  O  O 

Gauri. 

Madiraja  II.  was  slain  in  battle  together  with  his  younger  brothers, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  name.  On  his  death  his  sister  Bijjiyavve 
assumed  the  governorship,  and  continued  it  for  a  short  time  until  it 
was  made  the  dowry  of  Gauri  on  her  marriage  with  Mallikarjuna  of 
Banihatti.  The  family  of  the  lords  of  Banihatti,  named  the  Samasiga- 
vamsa,  was  a  branch  of  the  Induvamsa  which  originated  with  the  sage 
Atri.  The  first  name  mentioned  is  that  of  Rudrabhatta,  a  poet,  who 
received  the  eighteen  villages  in  question,  probably  as  a  reward  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  poetry,  from  a  certain  king  Kanna,  who  may 
have  been  the  first  of  that  name  in  the  race  of  the  Rattas.  A  won- 
derful occurrence,  as  the  inscription  justly  remarks,  took  place  in  re- 

•  Prom  this  and  other  inscriptions  it  would  appear  that  the  Rfijagnm,  the 
royal  spiritual  preceptor,  was  frequently  a  functionary  possessed  of  considerable 
administratiTO  power. 
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spect  of  this  same  Rudrabhatta,  and  in  the  present  day  we  might 
search  far  and  wide  indeed  before  finding  a  Saukar  willing  to  give  a 
loan  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  the  sole  security  of  a  letter  of  a 
name.  The  genealogy  of  this  family,  as  established  by  the  inscription, 
including  the  Madiraja  who  is  mentioned  in  line  93  as  the  son  of 
Kcsiraja,  is  as  under : — 

Rudrabhatta. 


Kalidcva. 

.    I 

Sridhara  I. 
Mahadeva  I. 

.  ^     I 

Sridhara  II.,  or 
Siripati. 

Mahadeva  II.,  Mayid6va, 
or  Mahadevanayaka. 


Sridhara  III. 


Mallikarjuna,  MaU- 
dova,  or  M allapa, 
m.  to  Gauri, 

I 


Mahadeva  III. 


....     I 
Kesiruja,  or  Kesava- 

rAja,  m.  to 

Malaladevi,  Malale, 

or  Maliyavve. 


I 

Chandra. 


I 
Madiraja  III. 


MAdiraja  IV. 

As  indicated  above,  the  family,  as  landed  proprietors,  originated  with 
Rudrabhatta.  Whether  he  enjoyed  also  the  position  of  a  local  go- 
vernor, or  whether  Sridhara  I.  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  be  invested 
with  that  status,  is  doubtful.     Sridhara  II.  was  slain  at  Hfilavere  * 

*  Probably  Holavere,  and  Dot  H61avero.  lu  tho  inscriptions  thero  is  no 
distinction  between  the  short  and  lung  forms  of  V  and  *o'  respectively.  lu 
metrical  passages  where  the  verses  consist  of  certain  specified  feet,  no  doubt, 
as  a  rule,  arises  from  this  fact ;  but  in  prose  passages,  and  in  metrical  passages 
where  the  versos  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  short-syllable  instants  whether 
the  syllables  themselves  be  long  or  short,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  *«* 
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in  battle  with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  city  of  Gaganasarftvara ;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  either  of  these  two  places.  On  his 
death,  it  would  appear,  the  family  was  dispossessed  for  a  time, 
for  his  death  was  not  avenged  until  his  son,  Mahaddvanuyaka, 
had  travelled  abroad  for  twelve  years,  and  having  amassed  wealth, 
had  purchased  with  it  the  assistance  of  the  king.  On  the  marriage 
of  Mallikarjuna  with  Gauri,  Kolara  became  the  family  residence. 
The  lordship  of  Kolara  seems  then  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Mallikarj Una's  son  Kesiraja,  while  Mallikarjuna  himself  became  one 
of  the  assistants  of  Munichandraddva  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sugandhavarti  Twelve.  The  inscription  then  proceeds  to  relate  how 
Kesiraja,  having  three  times  visited  and  vowed  strict  vows  at  the  lih^a 
shrine  of  the  god  Mallikarjuna  at  Sri-Saila,  brought  back  with  him  a 
lihga  made  out  of  the  rock  of  the  sacred  hill,  and  set  it  up  in  a  temple 
of  MallikarjunadSva  or  Mallinathaddva  which  he  erected  in  the  name 
of  his  father  by  the  tank  of  Nagarakere  outside  the  city  of  Sugandha- 
varti. He  afterwards  gave  the  post  of  high-priest  of  this  temple  to 
Liiigayya,  Liiigasiva,  or  Vamasakti,  the  son  of  D6vasiva  the  son  of 
Vamasakti.  The  inscription  then  proceeds  to  record  various  grants  of 
land  and  tithes  made  to  this  temple  in  the  Saka  year  1151  (A.D. 
1229-30),  being  the  Sarvadhari  aamvaUara,  at  the  command  of  the  royal 
spiritual  preceptor  Munichandradeva,  while  the  great  chieftain  king 
Lakshmidcva  was  ruling  at  his  capital  of  Venugrama.  At  the  end  we 
learn   that  the  inscription  was   composed   by   Madiraja,  the    son  of 

KA      •       A  • 
esiraja. 

No.  VIII.  is  from  a  stone  tablet  that  formerly  stood  inside  a  Jain 
temple  at  Konur,  the  ancient  Kondanum,  in  the  Gokak  Taluk^  of  the 
Belgaum  District.  There  being  objections  to  my  entering  the  temple, 
the  tablet  was  brought  outside  for  me  to  copy  it,  and  it  still  stands 
outside  in  a  safe  position.  The  historical  part  of  the  inscription  com- 
mences with  the  mention  of  the  Chalukya  king  Tribhuvanamalla  or 
Yikramaditya  II.,  and  the  next  name  given  is  that  of  Jayakari^a,  his  son. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Sir  W.  Elliot's  list  of  the  Chalukya  kings  nor 
in  Mr.  Wathen's  summary  as  given  in  Thomas'  edition  of  Prinsep's  Anti" 

»      ™—     ■-  .I...  ■■■■._  ■■,■■  ^-»    ■—■      ■■■--!  I  ■     —      —  —  ^»»      —      ■     .I..  ■  ^  ■»^^— ^» 

or  '^'  is  intended  and  'o'  or  *6*  In  tho  present  instance  the  metre  is  the 
Kanda,  which  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  short-syllable  instants  in  a  line, 
and  H61avere  would  suit  the  metre  just  as  well  as  Holav^re  ;  judging,  howeTer, 
from  tho  rhythm,  Holavero  is  probably  tho  correct  form.  Where  this  word 
occurs  in  the  prose  passages,  in  lines  6(S  and  67,  it  appears  to  mean  a  hlack-soil 
fieldt  being  compounded  of  *  holo/  field,  and  *  crc^  hlack-soil,  and  in  this  case 
both  the  *o'  and  the  first  V  are  short. 
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quities.  But  the  name  of  the  successor  and  alleged  son  of  Sftmesvara- 
deva  III.,  who  succeeded  Vikramaditya  II.,  was  not  ascertained  by  Sir 
W.  Elliot,  and  only  his  title,  Jagad6kamalla,  is  known.  Nor  does  Sir 
W.  Elliot  mention  the  authority  on  which  he  states  that  S6m6i§yara- 
deva  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  successively.  It  may  be  that 
his  immediate  successor  was  a  younger  brother  Jayakarna,  and  not  his 
eldest  son ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  that  Jayakarna,  being  the  elder  brother 
of  Somesraradeva  III.,  was  invested  with  a  share  in  the  government 
as  YuvarAja  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Vikramaditya  II.,  and 
died  before  his  father.  The  inscription  then  mentions  two  subordinate 
governors  of  Jayakarna, — Chamanda,  the  Dandadhipa  or  commander 
of  the  forces,  who  was  governing  the  country  of  KAndi,  and  the  Manda- 
lesvara  or  chieftain  king  Sena,  whose  administration  is  not  specified. 
The  S^na  introduced  here  is  probably  the  second  of  that  name  in  the 
list  of  the  Rattas.  The  inscription  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  or  sect  called  the  Balatkaragana  who  held  the  position  of 
high-priests  at  Kondanuru,  and  then  introduces  the  Hilleyaru,  a  family 
the  members  of  which  held  the  position  of  at  least  headmen  of  villages 
under  SSna.  Except  that  the  family  of  the  Hilleyaru  is  said  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Balatkaragana,  nothing  is  stated  as  to  the  origin  of 
S6riganka,  the  first  whose  name  is  mentioned.  The  following  namea 
of  members  of  this  family  are  given  : — 

Sorigahka. 

I       


Balla,  or         Kalla,  or  Kalideva,  m.         Gamanda,  m. 
Baladeva.  to  Manakangi.  to  Kanaki. 


.  .  I  .  . 

Nidhiga,  Nidhiyama, 
or  Nidhiyamagamanda. 


I  I 

KalidSva.  Baladeva. 

The  first  grant  recorded  is  one  made  by  Nidhiyamagamanda,  to  a 
Jain  temple  that  he  had  had  built  at  Kondaniiru,  in  the  ^aka  year  1009 
(A.D.  1087-8),  being  the  Prabhava  samvatsara.*  At  the  same  time 
a  grant  was  made  by  the  great  chieftain  king  Kanna,  the  second  of  that 
name,  who  had  come  to  do  worship  at  that  same  temple  of  Jina.     The 

•  See  note  18  to  the  tranfllation,  No.  VIII. 
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second  grant  is  one  made  in  the  Saka  year  1043  (A.D.  1121-2),  being 
the  Plava  samvatsara,  by  Jayakarna,  the  beloved  son  of  the  fortu- 
nate emperor  Vikrama,  during  his  father*s  reign.  The  last  two  lines 
of  the  inscription  record  a  third  grant,  consisting  of  a  house  together 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  kammaa  of  land  in  the  circle  of  Kdndi, 
made  by  Nidhiyamag&manda. 

Another  inscription  at  KonAr  requires  to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  in  the 
Old  Canarese  characters  and  language  and  is  contained  on  a  stone  tablet 
built  into  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the  shrine  of  a  lihga 
temple  of  the  god  Tatesvaradeva  or  Mahalingesvarad^va  which  stands 
almost  on  the  edge  of  the  falls  of  the  Ghataprabha.  The  emblems  at 
the  top  of  the  tablet  are : — In  the  centre,  a  lihga  and  officiating  priest ; . 
to  the  right,  a  crooked  knife  beyond  which  are  a  cow  and  calf;  and  to 
the  left,  a  seated  figure  similar  to  the  usual  representations  of  JinSndra 
on  other  tablets.  The  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  very  much  worn  away, 
and  almost  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  wilfully  ill-used.  In 
many  places  the  letters  have  more  the  appearance  of  detached  and 
arbitrary  marks  than  of  regular  and  connected  writing,  and,  by  way  of 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  inscription,  some  one  more 
ingenious  than  intelligent  has  made  ink  or  paint  marks  over  the 
writing  with  the  view  of  converting  the  old  characters  into  the 
modern !  Traces  of  fifty-eight  lines  remain,  but  the  last  five  or  six 
lines  show  only  a  letter  or  two  here  and  there,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
prepare  a  connected  copy  of  this  inscription.  Line  1  contains  the 
usual  Saiva  formula  : — Namastuhgasiraschumbi,  &c.  Line  2  runs  : — 
Visuddhajndnadehdya  trivedadivyachakshushe  isriyah  prdpanimittdya 
namahsomdrddhadhdrint ; — another  Saiva  invocation.  Line  3  opens 
with  an  apparently  Jain  invocation: — Paramdnandayn8a'('8ah')-8udhdb' 
dhimathand^  &c.  The  inscription  records  grants  made  by  Rayanay- 
yanayaka,  Marayyanayakfl,  and  other  Nayakas  at  Koydanih'u,  a  town 
near  to  or  included  in  the  Kundarige  Kampana  which  was  part  of  the 
Kundi  Three-thousand,  on  behalf  of  the  hall  with  beautiful  pinnacles  of 
the  temple  of  Mahatirthatatesvaradeva,  while  the  fortunate  great  chief- 
tain king  Kartavirya,  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting  the  good,  was 
governing  the  Kundi  Three-thousand  amidst  the  delights  of  listening 
to  pleasing  stories.  Amongst  the  titles  of  this  great  chieflain  king 
Kartavirya  the  Ralia  family  is  mentioned,  and  his  titles  correspond 
more  closely  to  those  given  in  lines  15  to  18  of  the  Kalholi  inscription 
than   to  those  of  the  earlier  Ratta   inscriptions.     In  line  43   of  the 
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present  inscription  his  name  is  given  as  KattamadSva,  and,  since,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  genealogy  given  further  on,  this  form  of  the  name 
Kartavirya  is  given  only  to  Kartavirya  III.,  *  it  is  probably  Eiarta- 
virya  III.  who  is  intended  in  the  present  inscription.  The  date, 
which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  reign  of  Kartavirya,  and  not  of 
the  Saka  era,  was  contained  at  the  end  of  line  33,  but  it  is  effaced  and 
quite  illegible ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  instance  in  this 
series  of  inscriptions  of  the  date  being  thus  recorded,  and,  had  it  been 
ascertained,  it  would  have  proved  a  useful  guide.  Lines  33  and  34 
run  thus  ; — ^rimatkdrttaviryyachakravarttiya  [three  letters  effaced] 

84 

lladeoara  vi'[-jayardjj/ada  (two  letters  effaced)]  samvatsarada  pushy  a 
'suddha  11  somavdradaly  &c. 

There  are  several  other  small  and  interesting  temples,  of  considerable 
antiquity,  round  the  edge  of  the  falls,  but,  though  I  examined  them 
closely,  I  could  not  find  any  other  inscriptions.  These  temples,  as 
well  as  that  of  Tatesvaradeva,  were  probably  originally  Jain  shrines. 
There  are  remains  of  other  Jain  temples  in  the  town  itself  and  on  the 
road  to  the  falls,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  contain  any  inscrip- 
tions. In  some  fields  lying  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  the  town  to 
the  falls  there  are  a  number  of  dolmens,  some  of  them  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  preservation  ;  the  popular  tradition  is  that  they  were  built  by 
Jain  saints  as  places  in  which  to  perform  their  penances,  and  any 
visitor  to  Konur  who  wishes  to  see  them  should  ask  for  **  the  small 
stone  houses  of  the  Jain  Kishis  which  are  in  the  jungle."  Konilr 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  in  old  times  a  place  of  importance  among 
the  Jains,  and  the  post  of  hereditary  headman  of  the  village  is  still 
held  by  a  Jain  family  in  conjunction  with  a  Lingayat  family. f 

:|e  *  :|e  «  :|e 

Three  other  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Ratta  chieftains  are  known 
to  me  from  rough  transcriptions  of  them  which  I  have  perused ;  they 
may  be  noticed  here,  though  the  transcriptions  are  useless  for  purposes 
of  editing,  and  I  shall  hope  to  complete  the  series  hereafter  with 
accurate  copies  of  them. 

*  In  line  6  of  the  Kalholi  inscriptiou,  No.  V. 

f  This  is  a  somewhat  rare  instance  of  a  Watan  being  held  by  two  Banas  or 
Takshims  of  different  castes  and  religions.  Other  instances  of  this  are  Bel- 
gaam  itself,  where  the  post  of  hereditary  headman  is  hold  by  a  family  of 
Jains  in  conjunction  with  a  family  of  Marattas,  and  Bonadi  in  the  Chik6^i 
TAItikfi,  where  it  is  held  by  a  family  of  Liugayats  in  conjunction  with  a  family 
of  Marattas. 
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The  first  is  from  Raibag,  the  ancient  BSge  or  Huvinabage,  a  town  in 
one  of  the  Native  States  which  interlace  with  the  Belgaum  Collectorate. 
The  language  of  the  inscription  is  Sanskrit  throughout,  but  whether 
the  characters  of  the  .original  are  Sansk  rit  or  Old  Canarese  I  do  not 
know ;  the  copy  is  in  the  Canarese  characters.  It  opens  with  the 
mention  of  king  Kfishna,  by  whom  the  Rattavamsa  was  made  glorious. 
The  next  mentioned  is  king  Sena,  the  second  of  that  name  in  the  list 
of  the  Rattas.  The  genealogy  is  then  continued  down  to  K&rtavirya 
IV.  and  Mallik&rjuna.  A  contemporary  of  KArtavirya  IV.  was  a 
certain  king  Rebba  of  the  Yddava  race,  the  lord  of  the  city  of  Eopana- 
pura ;  in  the  copy  made  for  me  the  name  is  spelt  Rechcha,  but  in  the 
Kalhoji  inscription  the  reading  is  Rebba,  and  undoubtedly  the  same 
name  must  be  intended  here,  though  it  cannot  be  the  same  person.  The 
inscription  then  proceeds  to  record  certain  grants  made  in  the  year  of 
the  era  of  the  Sakaking  11 24,  being  the  Durmati  saihvat$aray  on  the  oc« 
casion  of  a  vyaHpdta  on  Friday  the  day  of  the  full-moon  of  the  month 
Vaisakha,  by  king  EartaviryadSva,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jain  temple  of 
the  Rattas  which  had  been  built  by  his  mother,  Chandrikamah^ddvt,  to 
the  high-priest  ^ubhachandrabhattarakadeva.  In  defining  the  bound- 
aries of  the  grants  the  names  of  many  towns  and  villages  are  mentioned, 
but  in  respect  of  the  spelling  of  proper  names  the  copy  cannot  be  relied 
on  at  all.  *  In  passing  I  may  conveniently  mention  here  another  in- 
scription at  Raibag  of  which  I  received  a  copy  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  copy  is  headed  **  The  tablet  of  the  Jain  temple  of  Narasin- 
gasetti  in  the  village  of  Rayabage."  The  language  is  partly  pure 
Sanskrit  and  partly  Old  Canarese ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  original  is  in  the  Sanskrit  or  in  the  Old 
Canarese  characters,  but  the  copy  is  in  Canarese  characters.  It  is  a 
Chalukya  inscription,   and  records  grants  made  by  the  Dan^an^yaka, 


*  A  translatioD  of  this  inscription  is  given  at  pp.  415  to  417  of  a  Statistioal 
Report  on  the  Principality  of  K6lhdpiir,  No.  VIII.  of  the  New  Series  of 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government.  The  original 
inscription  is  not  given.  The  translation  contains  many  inaccuracies,  notably 
the  statement  that  *' Chandrik&dSvf,  the  wife  of  Laksbmid^va,  died  of  the 
disease  called  Ghatasarpa  {Cynanche  maligna) ;"  the  same  epithet,  slightly 
amplified  to  suit  a  different  metre,  is  given  to  her  in  line  27  of  the  KalhoU 
inscription,  No.  V.,  and  means  simply  that  she  overcame  pride  or  vanity, 
which  is  in  its  deadly  effects  like  a  venomous  serpent  (iarpa)  safely  ensconced 
in  the  interior  of  an  earthen  vessel  (ghafa)  ;  the  same  epithet,  modified  again 
for  metrical  reasons,  is  applied  to  her  iu  the  first  of  the  two  Bejgaom 
inscriptions  noticed  further  on. 

2i)  rag 
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or  leader  of  the  forces,  D&gimaraau,  when  the  Bun  was  oommenciiig 
his  pn^^resB  to  the  south,  on  Mooda;  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  dftrk 
fortnight  of  the  month  Aabo^ha  of  the  Siddharthi  tathvattara  wiatsh 
waa  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  JagadekamalladS*a,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Jain  temple  of  Narssingasetti  at  HflTinab^.  Two 
of  the  Chaluk)^  kings  have  the  title  of  JagadekamalU  in  Sir  W. 
Elliot's  list, — Jayasimha  II.,  whose  approximate  date  is  giren  u  Jrom 
S&ka  940  to  ^aka  962,  and  the  unnamed  snccessor  of  SfimSarand^ 
III.,  whose  date  is  fixed  ss  from  Saka  1060  to  Isaka  1072-  The  Saks 
year  942,  as  well  as  the  Sakayear  1062,  was  the  SiddhirttufoiRWitMrff, 
and  accordingly  the  date  of  the  present  inscription  is  doubtful ;  hut 
probably  Saka  1062  (A.D.  1140-1)  is  the  true  date. 

The  remaining  two  inscriptions  arc  in  the  Old  Canarese  lai^;nage, 
Bud  are  from  two  stone  tablets  which  formerly  stood  near  an  old  Jain 
temple  inthe  fort  at  Beigaum,  but  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  Society's 
collection  at  Bombay.  The  original  mscriptions  are  probably  in  the 
Old  Canarese  eharactera  The  copies  shown  to  me,  contained  ia  a 
book  belonging  to  the  library  of  Hie  London  Mission  Soeiety'B  estab- 
lishment at  Beigaum,  are  very  inaccurate,  and  cannot  be  relied  im  ia 
reject  of  the  spelUng  of  proper  names.  The  first  inscription  com- 
mences with  the  mention  of  king  Seua,  the  second  of  that  name,  bom 
in  the  RasbtrakAta  race.  The  genealogy  is  then  continued  down  to 
the  brothers  Kiirtavirya  and  Mallikaijuna.  Mention  is  &en  made  of 
a  certain  king  Bkha  and  of  his  sons,  but  I  cannot  satisty  myself  ai 
to  the  names  of  the  latter.  The  inscription  then  proceeds  to  record 
grants  made  in  the  Saka  year  1127  (A.D.  1205-6),  being  the 
Raktakshi  laiheatiarat  when  the  sun  was  commencing  his  progress  to 
the  north  on  the  second  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  tlie  mondi 
Fushya,  while  the  great  chieftain  Kartaviryadeva  and  his  younger 
brother  the  Yuvarijakum&ra  MallikarjunadSva  were  exerciung  impe- 
rial Bovereignty  at  their  capital  of  V&nugrama,  to  the  high-priest 
Subhaehaudrabhattarakadeva  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jain  temple  of  the 
Battas  which  had  been  built  by  king  Blcha.  The  lauds  granted  were 
at  the  village  of  MambaravARi  (T),  in  the  Kampana  of  KSnral|i  which 
was  included  in  the  KA94i  Three-thonsand.  The  second  inscriptdon,  the 
histerioal  portimiof  which  isofthesame  purport,  records  grants  made  on 
precisely  the  samr.  ilnte,  to  tho  =ainf  jht-^lhi,  ami  fiir  tiio  same  pnrpoKS. 
In  Hua  case  tbe  luuik  groiiLcii  were  ul  Vinugruiria  itself.  In  thb  in- 
rption  the  tuune  <^  the  wife  of  Kiutavlrya  III.  is  ^ven  u  Padmll- 
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vat!, — the  Sanskrit  form  corresponding  to  the  Canarese  form  Padmala- 
dM  of  the  other  inscriptions. 


We  have  now  to  smn  up  the  genealogical  results  of  this  series  of 
inscriptions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Rattas  only,  and  to  note  such 
historical  facts  as  are  forthcoming. 

Excluding  the  succession  a(  priests  given  in  the  first  few  lines  of  No. 
II.,  we  have  the  following  genealogy.  The  only  break  in  the  line  of 
descent  is  between  Santivarma  and  Nanna ;  not  more  than  one  genera- 
ti(M)  can  have  intervened,  and  probably  Nanna  succeeded  Santivarma,. 
though  possibly  he  was  not  his  son : — 
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The  following  table  will  be  found  usefiil  as  showing  at  a  glance  the 
chronology  of  the  Rattas  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined  at  present : — 


Name  of  Ratta. 


To  whom  subordinate. 


Dates  establiali- 

ed  by  these  iii- 

BoriptionB. 


Prithvirama 


Santivarma 


Kartavirya  I. 


Anka 


The  Rashtrakiita  Krishnaraja, 
who  was  ruling  in  ^ka  798 
and  in  ^aka  825. 

The  Chalukya  Tailapadeva  II., 
Saka&95  to  919. 

The  Chalukya  Sdm^varaddva  I., 
^ka  962?  to  991? 

The  Ch&lukya  SomesTarad^Ta  I. 


About 
800. 


^k 


a 


Saka  903. 


Kanna  II. 


Kartavirya  II. 


S^nall. 


The  Chalukya  Som^sTaradeva  II., 
Saka  991?  to  998,  and  the 
Chalukya  Vikramaditya  II., 
Saka  998  to  1049. 

Jayakarna,  son  of  the  Ch&lukya 
Vikramaditya  II.  Afterwards  in- 
dependent. 


^ka  971. 
Saka  1009. 
Saka  1010. 


K&rtavtrya  IV.  andjlndependent. 
MalUkarjuna. 


Kartavirya 
alone. 


IV. 


Lakshmideva  II — 


Ditto 


Ditto 


About    &ika 
1050. 


Saka  1124  and 
1127. 


Saka  1141. 


Saka  1151. 


The  chief  titles  borne  by  each  member  of  the  family  are  "The  great 
chieftain  who  has  attained  the  five  great  Sabdas  ;  *  the  supreme  lord  of 

•  In  Professor  Monier  Williams*  Sanskrit  Diotionaiy  *  Mahdiabda*  is  giren 
as  meaninpf  any  ojSHeial  title  commencing  uoith  th§  word  *fnahd*  (grecLt) ; 
*  paHchamaMiahda,*  therefore,  wonid  mean  five  titles  of  honour  sooh  as 
If  ahlmandal^Tara,  MahArAja,  Ac.  This  seems  a  more  reasonable  explanation 
than  that  previonsly  soCTrested  to  me  (see  Vol  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  page  307,  notef). 
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the  city  of  Lattaliirpura  or  Lattaniirpura  ;*  the  owner  of  the  banner  that 
bears  a  representation  of  a  golden  Gamda ;  he  who  is  announced  in 
public  by  the  sounds  of  the  musical  instrument  called  Triyali ;  he  who> 
has  the  mark  of  vermilion."  Some  of  them  bore  special  titles  alao  ; 
thus  K4rtav!rya  II.  is  called  SSnanasinga,  and  LakshmidSva  II.  Bop- 
panasinga. 

We  find  that  the  Rattas  of  this  family  were  first  raised  to  the  pod- 
tion  of  chieftains  by  Knshnaraja,  who  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  great  Rashtrak^ta  race,  of  which  their  own  family  was 
a  minor  branch. 

PrithTirdma  held  that  post  as  a  subordinate  of  Krishnar&ja,  but,  as 
we  find  that  his  grandson,  Santivarma,  held  the  country  under  the 
Chalukya  king  Tailapadeva  II. ,  and  his  successors  down  to  SSna  II. 
continued  to  be  the  subordinates  of  the  Ch^ukya  dynasty^  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  during  this  period, — the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century  A.D., — that  the  Chalukyas  recovered  their  ancient  possessions 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  sway  of  the  Rashtrakftta  mooaiehs 
ceased  in  it.  This  corroborates  the  statement  of  the  Tev^r  inscription 
which  has  already  been  quoted.  During  this  time  the  capital  of  the 
Rattas  was  Sugandhavarti,  and  their  authority  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict known  as  the  K^ndi  Three-thousand. 

With  SSna  II.  another  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rattas  commences. 
The  power  of  the  Chalukyas  had  reached  its  culminating  point  under 
Yikramaditya  II.  His  successors  Sdm^svaradSva  III.  and  JagadSka- 
malla  succeeded  for  a  time  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  their  race» 
but  in  the  time  of  Tailapadeva  III.,  the  successor  of  the  last- 
mentioned, — Saka  1072  to  1104, — it  was  completely  subverted  by  his 
rebellious  general  Vijjala,  of  the  Kalachuri  race.f  It  is  plain  that  the 
Rattas  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  event,  and  that  Sena  II.,  by  means  of  the  army  for  which  he  was 
renowned,  established  the  independence  of  his  family.     From  that  time,, 

*  This  indicates  the  town  from  which  the  Battas  originally  startod,  and  in 
which  the  predecessors  of  the  present  family  probably  exercised  lordshipb  la 
a  similar  manner,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  K&dambas  of  Qoa  is  "  the  snpreme 
lord  of  the  city  of  Banavftsipara ;"  another  branch  of  the  family  was  goyeming 
at  Banav&si  oontemporaneoasly  with  at  all  events  the  first  few  memlMrs  of  the- 
Goa  branch.  The  author  of  the  translation  of  the  BaibAg  inscription  alladed 
to  in  a  preceding  note  reads  Atunpoor,  and  coqjectnres  there^m  that  the 
Battas  were  kings  of  Athant,  the  chief  town  of  the  tAlak&  of  the  same  name  in 
the*  Belganm  CoUectorate ! 

t  Sir  W.  Elliot's  JSway  on  Hin^  Inscriptions. 
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though  the  Rattas  continued  to  bear  their  original  title  of  Mahaman- 
dalMvara  or  Great  Chieftain,  the  inscriptions  acknowledge  no  dynasty 
in  supremacy  over  them.  Inscription  No.  Y .  and  the  Belgaum  inscrip- 
tions distinctly  assert  that  Kartavirya  IV.  and  Mallikarjuna  enjoyed 
'  Sd}hrdjya  *  or  paramount  9overeigntff,  and  the  Klbrtaylrya  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Tat^varaddva  at  Kon^ 
is  called  a  '  Chakravarti,^  or  universal  emperor  ;  these  expressions  are, 
of  course,  exaggerations,  but,  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances, 
they  mdicate  plainly*  enough  what  the  position  of  the  later  Rattas 
really  was.  It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,— the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  A.D., — that  the  Rattas  acquired  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  Eladambas  of  Goa,  who  then  held  it,*  the  district  known  as  the 
Vdnugrima  Seventy,  and  transferred  their  capital  from  Saundatti  to 
Belgaum. 

I  have  as  yet  found  no  notice  of  any  Rattas  subsequent  to  Lakshmi- 
dSva  II.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  race  and  to 
have  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri,  which  began 
to  rise  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  A.D.  From  the 
B&gay&di  copperplate  already  published  by  mef  we  learn  that  in 
Saka  1171  (A.D.  1249-50)  the  Kilndi  or  Kuhundi  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  YAdava  king  Knshnaraja  or  Kanharadeva.^  And  a 
copperplate  inscription,  from  Behatti  in  the  Hubballi  Talukft  of  the 
Dhftrw&d  District,  dated  Saka  1175  (A.D.  1253-4),— not  yet  published, 
— tells  us  that  it  was  Vtchana,  one  of  the  generals  of  Kanharad^va, 
who  with^ease  acquired  for  his  master  the  countries  of,  amongst 
others,  the  Rattas,  the  Kadambas  who  were  glorious  in  the  Eonkana, 
Pandya,  and  the^turbulent  Hoysapa. 

•  See  the  Galhalli  inBcription  at  page  296  of  Vol.  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  of  the 
Sooiety'a  Journal. 

t  Vol.  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  of  the  Society's  Journal,  pp.  246  et  seq, 
t  Saka  1169  to  1182. 
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No.  I.  ^ 

Reverence  to  him  who  hears  the  name  of  Chandraprabha,  who  iff 
fortunate,  who  is  great,  who  is  tranquillity  itself  and  eternal  happiness, 
who  is  omniscient,  and  who  is  the  (cause  of  the)  diffusion  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  Jina ! 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  of  the  era  of  the  ^a  king 
having  expired,  in  the  year  Dundubhi,  while  the  most  illustrioas  kix^ 
Sri-Krishnavallabha,  who  was  full  of  affection  for  mankind,  was  ruliBg 
the  whole  earth,  and  therefore  while  he,  the  most  fortunate  on^  bear^ 
ing  the  name  of  The  Ocean  of  Affability,  was  protecting  all  the  district 
of  Dhavala : — 

In  that  (district)  in  the  city  of  Mulgunda  (there  was)  the  celebrated 
Chandrarya',  bom  in  the  excellent  Yaiaya  caste.  His  son,  Ghikarya, 
caused  a  lofty  temple  of  Jina  to  be  built.  His  son  was  named  N&-* 
garya.  His  yoimger  brother  was  Arasarya,  well  versed  in  morality  and 
in  the  sacred  writings,  ever  inclined  to  charity  and  other  (good  deeds), 
intent  upon  propriety  of  conduct.  He,  adorned  with  the  decoration 
which  was  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writii^,  at  the  directi(Mi  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city,  purchased  for  a  great  sum  and  gave  to  that  diief 
of  wise  men,  Kanakasena, — ^who  was  of  the  lineage  of  S^na  and  who 
was  the  disciple  of  Mikhavirasena,  the  chief  of  saints,  and  of  Eum&ras^ 
nacharya,  whose  feet  were  worthy  to  be  worshipped  by  men^  kings,  and 
ascetics, — a  field  of  the  measure  of  (i.e,  capable  of  containing)!  one 
thousand  betel-plants,  measured  out  according  to  the  cubit  of  Ea. •..«..  ' 

iyammana,  in  the  field  of  Kandavarmamala  at  Chandrikav^ta... ,«. 

V  for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  of  Jina  that  his  ia1;her 

had  had  built. 


^  ThiB  insoription  is  from  a  broken  stone  bnilt  into  the  wall  of  8  Jaiu:  templer 
at  Mulgond  in  the  Dambal  I&lak&  of  the  Db&rwft^  District.  The  remainizi^^ 
portion  of  the  stone  cannot  be  found  The  letters  of  the  original  are  of  a  very 
old  type,  approaching,  though  thej  are  weil-^leyeloped  Old  Oanarese  lettere,  in 
some  respects  very  closely  to  the  Cave-characters  from  which  the  o)d  anci 
modem  Canarese  alphabets,  as  well  as  the  DSvanAgari  alphabet,  are  derived. 

9  As  to  the  forms  of  this  and  the  following  names,  see  note  t  to  line  5  of  the 
text. 

s  See  note  §  to  line  10  of  the  text. 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word  *  erJ^kamdnavakanoJiulAryySf*  which  belong^  to 
this  sentence,  is  not  apparent. 
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To  that  same  temple  of  Jina  four  headmen  of  guilds,  belonging  to 
(the  district  that  consists  of)  three  hundred  and  sixty  towns,  gave  a 
field  of  the  measure  of  one  thousand  betel-plants  in  the  field  of 
PillagarS. 

And  to  that  same  temple  of  Jina  the  Brahmans  of  the  family  of 
BeMla,  with  the  consent  of  two  thousand  merchants,  gave  a  field  of 
the  measure  of  one  thousand  betel-plants  in  that  same  field  of  Elanda- 
Tarmam&la. 

Thus  (there  were  given,  free  from)  all  opposing  claims,  altogether 
three  fields  of  betel- plants. 
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No.  II.  ^ 

A  grant,  to  be  respected  by  all,  of  six  nivartanaa  *  was  made  by 
king  Kanna  in  a  iivafa  '  in  tbe  village  of  Mulugunda,  belonging  to  Su- 
gandhavarti,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  oblations  oi  ghee  for  the  god 
who  presides  over  the  twelve  villages.  *  King  Kanna  gave  that 
portion  of  land  which  is  situated  between  two  tamarind  trees  to  the 
south  of  that  (village).  Six  mat  tars  ^  in  Piriyak61u,  to  the  west  of 
the  boundary  of  Sugandhavarti. 

May  victory  attend  the  command  of  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds  ; 
— the  command  of  Jina,  which  has  an  effectual  mark  consisting  of  the 
most  profound  word  **  Sf/dt "  !  ** 

Mullabhattaraka  was  a  teacher,  full  of  fierce  penances,  in  the 
Kareya  sect  of  the  holy  Mailapatirtha.  His  disciple  was  the  virtuous 
and  learned  Gunakirti,  the  chief  of  sages,  and  his  again  was  Indra- 
kirtisvami,  who  overcame  the  infatuation  of  desire.  His  disciple  was 
Prithvirama,  resplendent  with  the  beautiful  woman  Fortune,  a  very 
mountain  for  the  production  of  the  jewel  of  truth,  the  eldest  son  of 
Memda,  the  worshipper  of  the  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  Sri- 
Krishnarujadeva,  whose  breast  bore  the  mark  of  Lakshmi '  and  before 

^  This  inscriptioD  is  from  a  stone  slab  built  iuto  the  wall  to  the  left  of  a 
Jain  ternplo  at  Saandatti  in  the  Parasgad  T&lakA  of  the  Belganm  District.  The 
emblems  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  :— In  the  centre,  a  seated  figure  of  JinSndra  ; 
to  the  right  of  it,  a  crooked  knife  beyond  which  are  a  cow  and  calf;  and  to  the 
left,  the  san,  with  the  moon  above  it. 

■  *  Nivartana ;'  an  ancient  land-mcasnro  snid  to  be  equal  to  two  hundred 
square  cu'  its.  It  occurs  also  in  the  older  Halsi  copper>plate  inscriptions  ;  see 
Jour,  Botn,  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  pp.  229  et  seqq, 

'  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  known  ;  as  used  in  these  inscriptionsrit  is,  of 
course,  not  the  same  as  the  Old  Canarese  *  «f  ra/a,'  ruirif  destructiofif  an  entnty. 
In  these  inscriptions  it  is  occasionally  spelt  *  fivottaf'  and  this  may  justify  the 
snggestion  of  tbe  etymology  and  explanation  of  the  word  being  possibly  *  dtmeya 
vatta  ( patio) f*  that  lohick  has  acquired  houniarieSf  an  enclosure, 

*  i,  e.  the  god  of  the  circle  of  villages  known  as  the  Sugandhavarti  Twelve : 
see  No.  VII.,  lines  53  et  seqq, 

^  *  Mattar ; '  an  ancient  land-measure  the  value  of  which  is  not  now  known. 

^  '  Syddvadi,*  asserter  of  possihilitiesy  is  one  of  the  names  applied  to  a  mem- 
ber o^  the  sect  of  the  Jains ;  see  H.  H.  Wilson,  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindus,  vol.  I.,  p.  316. 

'  The  goddess  of  fortune ;  kings  and  others  of  high  rank  are  supposed  to 
have  various  marks  about  their  persons  indicative  of  their  noble  birth  and 
fortunes. 

27  r  a  s 


i(K'  IWb'JlUinOKfc   miLATlKi?   TO   THf 

wiiauj  kiu^  jfTunnited  theniitelvffB.  Tiie  briliiaiiH-  of  li»  *^ 
lui^iit  caiijpi^^fiv  dried  np  thf  juice  of  tii*-  prifk-  of  his  bau^rtr 
iwst.  Titrou^Li  hit  Luudb  *":  viiicL  coiiferre{i  jnr  upon  liiiHe  tluct 
ksHO  U^ii  cniuquered  by  iiim.  iii^  euimtrt  ^ra^  iii  hin-  possesfied  of  a 
^uud  iaij^  *"  !I*tie  liiit  ui  puliri  viucL  il  iu^  wisdon:  ht  adopted 
wnfc  iiaru  10  t>t  i»ithsi(#cid  and  verv  leiriljit :  hk  ciorv.  as  if  it  were 
it  Bwrftii.  dihpuru;  iiM^li  iii  tiie  lakt  ai  mankind  ;  baTiur  overcome  tbe 
iiutttik:  Lilian,  hit  cum  mail db  were  putilisiicd  abroad.  Seven  hmidred 
aiid  iiiuetv-wrvcii  vcart  oi'tljt-  baka  era  iiaviu^  elapsed,  in  the  ^aii> 
matlut  satiitaUara,  tiiat  kiu^  caused  a  temjde  ai  Jiiia  tt»  be  foidlt 
ill  tbe  villa^  of  Bupiudiiavarti  and  allotted  to  it  eicbteen  xiror- 
iiinatt. 

Had  !  M'bile  tbe  victoriout  reipi  of  tbe  prosjierom'  E  risbuarajadevB^ 
— tbe  asylum  of  tbe  uuiverbe,.  tbe  favourite  of  tbe  world,  tbe  fiupreme 
kiu^  of  i^reat  kiu^..  tbe  supreme  lord,  tbe  most  venerable,  the  ^onr 
of  tbe  race  of  Kasbtraku'-a. — was  fiourisbiup:  witb  perpetual  incresae  bo 
ut  to  eudure  a^  louj^  ub  tbe  moon  and  sun  and  star^  mirbt  last ;  lie  wlio 
tiubbiiited  fat  if  be  were  a  bee;  on  tbe  lotuses  vbicb  were  his  feet^**, 
(namely  j  : — Hail !  tbe  fortunate  Mabasamanta  Pmbvlrama,  the  ^remt 
chieftain  wbo  attained  tbe  five  great  Sabdas,  the  beloved  of  the  ^roddess 
Braverv,  a  verv  thunderbolt  to  the  mountains  which  were  the  hostile 
cbieftaiufe^  tbe  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  which  were  learned  men,  the 
beat  of  ^ood  warriorfc,  the  granter  of  all  the  wifvbes  of  his  servaiits, — 
^ve,  a«  a  jerrant  to  be  resjiected  by  all,  eighteen  nivarianai.  fiitnated  m 
four  different  places,  to  tbe  s brine  of  Jiut^ndra  that  he  himself  had  had 
erected. 

The  nirartanai  that  were  pven  by  Prithvirama  were  given  again, 
frix  from  all  opposmg  claims,  by  Kartavirya  to  his  own  spiiitaal  pre- 
ceptor«     On  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Srl-Bhagalainbika- 


•  i  «.  Krishj^ar&jadihra's,  to  jad^  from  the  nature  C3ff  what  follawB ;  bnt  i2ie 
^QWiUiKitAvu  of  the  origi&ai  ie  had,  aud  tbe  relative  proncmn,  ueoessarihr  render- 
ad  in  ihm  trao«Iati<io  br  tbe  perRonaJ  pronomi,  mi^t  be  taken  t^  refer  to  Prith- 
af  ati        w  to  JCriiihnarikja. 

^*  Is  a  apoB  wordi  here,  which  consists  in  '  rdjan '  meamng  king  or 

m         lai       imd  <fr  ray  of  light 

tyriiwif  1  ezpresBoa  for  the  relation  of  a  sobordinate 

iMmmmiTit   sovereign.     The  simile  is  that  of  a 

fcbA  fiiToar  of  his  sovereign,  as  a  bee  is 

jnioes  or   the  fragrance  of  tlio 
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d^vi,  the  chief  wife  of  Kartavirya,  verily  made  a  grant  to  be  respected 
by  all. 

Hail !  While  the  yictorious  reign  of  the  prosperous  Trlbhuvanamal- 
ladeva  **, — the  asylum  of  the  universe,  the  favourite  of  the  world,  the 
supreme  king  of  great  kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  most  venerable,  the 
glory  of  the  family  of  Satyasraya,  the  ornament  of  the  Chalukyas, — 
was  flourishing  with  perpetual  increase  so  as  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  sun  and  stars  might  last;  he  who  subsisted  on  the  lotuses 
which  were  his  feet  (was) : — Hail !  the  fortunate  Mahamandalesvara, 
king  Kartavirya,  possessed  of  the  glory  of  the  names  of  "  the  great 
chieftain  who  has  attained  the  five  great  Sabdcis,  the  supreme  lord  of 
Lattalurpura,  he  who  is  sung  to  with  the  musical  instrument  called 
Trivali,  the  ornament  of  the  Ratta  family,  he  who  is  possessed  of  the 
mark  of  vermilion,  he  who  excels  in  discrimination^',  the  owner  of  the 
banner  of  the  golden  Garuda^',  he  who  naturally  resembles  Kama- 
deva."** 

Bom  in  the  race  of  the  Rattas,  illustrious,  the  son  of  king  Nanna, 
dependent  on  the  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  the  fortunate  Ahava- 
malla",  famous  as  him  of  the  thousand  arms^**, — such  was  the  mighty 
Kartavirya ;  he,  when  king,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  country  of 
Kuhundi.^'  In  king  Davari^^  his  people  became  possessed  of  a  good 
ruler ;  his  younger  brother  was  the  mighty  king  Kannakaira.  His 
eldest  son,  king  Eraga,  shines  in  the  earth,  being  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  music  ;  his  younger  brother  is  king  Anka.  The  eldest  son 
of  him  who  was  acquainted  with  the  science  of  music  (Eraga)  was  the 
king  ^ri-Sena,  whose  chief  queen  was  the  noble  Mailaladevi.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  king  Sri-Kalasena  was  the  famous  king  Kannakaira, 
skilled  in  dancing,  music,  &c.     His  religious  preceptor  Kanakapra- 


»*  The  Ch&lukya  king  VikramAditya  II.,  or  P^rmAdirAya,— Saka  998-104D. 

*•  Lit.  he  who  is  a  very  ViriUcha  (Brahma  or  Vishnu  or  Siva)  in  respect  of  his 
discrimination. 

^'  The  bird  and  vehicle  of  Yish^a,  something  between  a  bird  and  a  man. 

*♦  Lit.  he  who  naturally  resembles  him  whose  standard  hears  the  emblem  of  an 
alligator. 

^s  The  ChAlokya  king  Sdm^varaddva  L,— Saka  962  ?— 991  ? 
^  0  KArtavtrya,  a  ParApic  hero  slain  by  ParasurAma. 

^^  The  name  is  nsoally  spelt  Kdndi ;  it  occars  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  spelt 
here,  Kohundi,  in  the  B&gavAdi  copper-plate ;  see  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Scc^, 
Tol.  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  pp.  218  et  seqq. 

*•  See  No.  IV.,  translation,  note  5. 
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bhasiddhantadeva,  acquainted  with  the  three  V^das,  versed  in  all  the 
sacred  writings,  resembling  a  Ganadhara* ",  is  resplendent  m  the  earth. 
Eling  Kanna,  on  an  auspicious  lunar  day,  being  the  occasion  of  a  &f«- 
krdnti^^y  gave  twelve  nivartanas,  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  to 
Kanakaprabhadeva.  His  younger  brother : — O  Sri-Kartavirya ! ;  a  rerj 
ocean  art  thou  in  profundity,  a  very  Mandara'  *  in  majesty,  in  liberality 
a  very  tree  of  plenty  to  mankind.  His  eldest  son : — Fortune  has  ap- 
proached thee ;  the  lovely  woman  Spotless  Fame  has  come ;  thy  bride. 
Victory,  has  stationed  herself  at  the  head  of  thy  troops ; — O  king 
Sri-Sena,  esteemed  the  first  among  good  warriors  and  chieftains  in  the 
path  of  war !,  how  can  we  wonder  at  thy  success  ?  In  the  village  of 
Sugandhavarti,  full  of  virtuous  people,  the  king  6ri-Kalas6na  had  a 
temple  of  Jinendra  built ;  and  to  that  shrine  king  Sena,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  mighty  army,  gave  in  his  devotion  twelve  nivartanas  as  a 
grant  to  be  respected  by  all. 

Twenty -one  of  the  years  that  bear  the  name  of  the  era  of  the  brave 
Vikrama'*  having  elapsed  (i  e.  in  6aka  1019),  in  the  Dhatu  samvat- 
saroy  on  Sunday  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  Pushya, 
at  the  moment  when  the  sun  was  commencing  his  progress  to  the 
north,  the  brave  Permadideva"^  gave,  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all, 
twelve  nivarianas  in  his  own  sivaia  named  Kar^yabagu.  In  the  same 
siuati  Kannakaira  gave  to  his  own  religious  preceptor  twelve  nivartanas 
as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all.  Its  boundaries  are  : — On  the  E., 
the  boundary  of  the  village  of  Puligei^valli  commencing  from  the 
sionta  of  Halasayya ;  on  the  S.,  the  boundary  of  the  village  of 
Sugandhavarti ;  on  the  W.,  the  boundary  of  the  village  of  Rukkum- 
balu  ;  on  the  N.,  the  boundary  is  the  river  Malahari.  '* 

**  This  general  bridge  of  piety  of  kings  should  ever  be  preserved  by 
you  ;  '* — thus  does  Ramachandra  make  his  earnest  request  to  all  future 
})rinces.     Many  kings,  commencing  with    Sagara,  have  enjoyed  the 

*  "*  A  member  of  a  particular  class  of  the  Jain  priesthood. 

*^  *  Safh\rdntit*  the  aotual  passage  of  the  san  or  other  planetary  bodies  from 
one  sign  of  the  zodiao  into  another. 

*  ^  The  mountain  wh'oh  was  used  as  a  chuming-stick  by  the  gods  and  demons 
when  they  churned  the  ocean. 

**  *'  Having  set  aside  the  ancient  ^aka,  he"  (Yikram^ditya  II.)  "  established 
the  Vikraraa-Saka  in  his  own  name." — Elliot  on  Hindu  Inscriptions. 

"  The  OhtHukya  king  Tikram&ditya  II. 

■*  Also  called  Malaprahdrt ;  the  modern  name  is  MalaprabbA. 
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earth  ;  he,  who  for  the  time  heing  possesses  it,  enjoys  the  henefit  of  it. 
He  who  confiscates  land  that  has  heen  given,  whether  hj  himself  or  by 
another,  is  bom  for  sixty  thousand  years  as  a  worm  in  ordure.  May 
prosperity  ever  attend  him  who,  joyfully  reading  this,  preserves  it,  and 
joy,  pleasure,  perfect  happiness,  health,  and  fortune ;  but  if  any  one 
reads  it  with  the  evil  resolve  of  destroying  it,  may  he  go  to  the  awful 
abode  of  misery  for  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  may  last.  Those 
who  destroy  this  (grant)  (sin  as  much)  as  those  who  destroy  cats  or 
Brahmans  or  bulls  or  cows  at  the  junction  of  the  Gangasagara  and  the 
Yamuna,  or  at  the  sacred  shrines  of  Varap^^i  or  Gaye.  The  Jinalaya 
of  the  brave  Permadideva. 
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No.  III.» 

The  kings  of  the  lineage  of  the  Rattakula  and  the  headmen  of  the 

Tillages  ■  who  were  esteemed  famous '  gave  very  properly 

to  the  worship  of  JinSodra  a  great  portion  of  the  grain  that  they  had 

acquired.     With  the  consent  of  fifty  agriculturists   ,.. 

gave  very  properly  for  the  worship  of  JinSndra  a  measured  portion  that 
had  heen  set  apart  for  the  pontifical  temple  of  Jina  of  the  Raitas. 
(They  gave)  one  mdna*  of  oil  on  (each)  oil-mill  for  the  lamp  of  the 
god  at  the  festival  of  the  Dipavali. 

May  victory  attend  the  command  of  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds, — 
the  command  of  Jina,  which  has  an  effectual  mark  consisting  of  the 
most  profound  word  "  Sydt "  ! 

Hail !  While  the  victorious  reign  of  the  prosperous  Tailapad^va*, — 
the  asylum  of  the  universe,  the  favourite  of  the  world,  the  supreme 
king  of  great  kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  most  venerable,  the  glory 
of  the  Satyasrayakula,  the  ornament  of  the  Chalukyas, — was  flourish- 
ing with  perpetual  increase,  he  who  subsisted  on  the  lotuses  which  ^ 
were  his  feet  (was)  the  fortunate  king  Santivarma,  the  great  chieftain 
who  attained  the  five  great  ^abdasy  the  beloved  of  the  goddess  of  vic- 
tory, the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  of  the  race  of  Baisa*,  the  performer  of 
his  promises^,  a  very  VatsarAja®  to  horses,  captivating  in  his  beauty, 
the  destroyer  of  the  strength  of  others,  the  conqueror  of  his 
foes,  a  very  Bhima  in  causing  fear  to  mankind,  a  very  Rama  in  the 

*  This  inscription  is  from  a  stone  slab  bnilt  into  the  wall  to  the  right 
of  the  same  Jaiu  temple  at  Saandatti  in  which  is  No.  II.  The  emblems  at  the 
top  of  the  stone  are : — In  the  centre,  a  seated  Jina,  with  two  half-figares  (a 
Yaksha  and  Yaksht)  above  fanning  him  with  brashes  of  peacocks'  feathers ;  to 
the  right,  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  son  above  them ;  and  to  the  left,  another 
seated  figure  with  the  moon  above  it. 

■  '  Odvundu*  which  the  metre  here  requires  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable, 
*  gaunda*  is  the  old  form  of  *gaitda,'  the  headman  of  a  village,  the  Pdttl  of  the 
Marattas  ;  other  forms  are  *  gdmanda '  and  gaundu*  The  word  is  a  corrapUon 
of  the  Sanskrit  * grdmddhya*  chief  of  a  village,  the  * r *  and  the  * y *  being 
dropped,  and  the  *  m '  being  changed  to  '  v '  and  nasalized. 

•  The  meaning  of  'pattada  patavarma  negalerdpa  *  is  not  apparent. 

*  An  oil-measure  equivalent  to  four  seers. 
B  ^aka  895-919. 

^  Or,  perhaps,  Chaisa. 

'  Literally  "  otm  who  sees  as  he  speaks ; "  '  nvdida-a/n>te  kaiydam^ 

•  Yatsarftja  was  a  hero  of  tradition  celebrated  for  hit  skill  aa  a  horse-breaker. 
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fierce  fight',  the  ruler  of  rulers,  a  Bherunda^^  to  his  enemies,  possess- 
ed of  Mandara.  a  very  cage  of  thunderbolts  to  (afford  protection  to) 
those  who  took  refuge  with  him, — whose  lineage  was  this : — 

Preeminent  in  power  like  the  glorious  Indra,  a  very  Rama  in  war, 
most  brilliant,  of  terrible  prowess, — such  in  this  world  was  Prithvi- 
rAma,  of  unequalled  beauty.  His  son  : — A  very  Vatsaraja  among  horse- 
men, magnanimous,  having  the  sun  for  his  celebrated  playball  (?)v 
the  beloved  of  the  woman  Fortune,  conquering  the  masses  of  his  foes^— » 
Pittaga  was  most  glorious.  Coming  like  Death  and  driving  away 
Ajavarma  who  confronted  him,  destroying  numbers  that  opposed  him, 
and,  pacified  when  they  delivered  up  to  him  their  property,  their  ele- 
phants, their  lovely  women,  and  their  horses,  giving  to  them  an  ele- 
phant as  a  pledge  of  peace  (?), — how,  O  Pittaga,.  can  I  describe  thy 
victories  ?  His  chief  wife  : — Her  deeds  were  too  great  to  be  described,, 
the  excellence  of  her  beauty  was  too  much  for  even  the  Lotus-bom*  *^ 
to  estimate,  she  was  virtuous  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  the  ex- 
treme height  of  eminence  was  her  resting-place, — thus  was  Nijikabbe, 
the  queen,  praised;  excepting  Arundhati*',  who  alone  is  equal  to  her, 
would  it  not  be  a  fault  to  compare  any  other  with  her  ?  His  son  : — 
Adorned  with  a  power  like  that  of  the  morning  sun  set  free  on  the  lofty 
summit  of  the  beautiful  mountain  of  dawn,  of  exceeding  glory  and  good 
fortune  and  greatness,  the  lover  of  the  lovely  woman  Victory,  the  con- 
queror of  his  foes, — (such  was)  the  king  ^Anta.  Surpassing  all  others 
in  compassion,  in  pure  goodness,  in  the  adornment  of  good  qualities,  in 
judgment  as  to  the  (right)  path  (to  be  followed),  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  in  versatility,  in  temperate  diet,  in  (acquaintance  with)  the  trusty 
scriptures,  and  in  spotless  liberality, — how  can  one  tongue  suffice  me  ta 
describe  the  fame  of  ^antivarma  ?  His  chief  wife  : — (It  was)  as  if  the 
lovely  woman  Sri^*  herself  had  come  ta  be  the  ornament  of  the 
lovely  woman  the  earth  ; — how  shall  we  describe  the  glory  of  the  queen. 
Chandikabbe  who  became  the  lovely  wife  of  ^anta  ? 


*  *  Cha(ekha)lada-ahka*  appears   to  meaa  much  the  same  as    ^tnaiakadck 
ahkaf*  a  fierce  battle ,  a  determined  fight, 

^0  A  fabnloas  two-headed  bird. 

^  ^  Brahma,  who  was  born  from  and  baa  his  throne  in  the  Iotas  that  sprang 
from  the  navel  of  Vis h no. 

^*  The  wife  of  the  sage  Vaiishtha;  she  is  nsually  regarded  aa  the  moclel  q£ 
wifelr  excelleDce. 

^9  Lakshmf,  the  goddess  of  fortune. 
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The  moon,  which  is  Bahubalideva,  shines  in  the  sky  of  the  obserr-^ 
ances  of  Jina,  surrounded  by  stars  which  are  ascetics,  and  causing  the 
increase  of  the  broad  ocean  of  the  sect  of  the  Kandilragana.**  Vic- 
torious is  the  Hon,  Bahubalideva,  destroying  the  fierce  fury  of  the 
elephants  which  are  those  whose  doctrines  are  opposed  to  his ; — his 
sharp  teeth  are  Grammar,  his  claws  are  Settled  Truths,  and  his  mane 
is  Proof  Having  kings  prostrate  before  the  lotuses  which  are  his  feet, 
acquainted  with  the  pure  conclusions  of  truth,  a  very  jewel-mine  of 
(good)  deeds,  the  beloved  of  the  lovely  woman  Spotless  Speech,  a  fire 
to  consume  the  forest  of  self-conceit,  having  his  eyes  purified  by  the 
bright  wisdom  which  is  manifested  in  him, — (such  is)  Ravichan- 
drasvami,  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  which  are  good  people,  a  thun- 
derbolt  to  the  mountain  of  sin.     The  moon  of  the  ocean  of  the  Kan- 

• 

diirgana,  destroying  passion  with  his  sword  which  is  the  lustre  of  his 
uninterrupted  and  good  penances,  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  fame 
(white)  as  a  mass  of  foam  or  as  the  elephant  of  the  gods, — (such  is) 
Arhanandi,  the  chief  of  sages.  A  lion  to  the  lordly  elephant  Elantu- 
raja^*,  the  conferrer  of  happiness  upon  worthy  people,  captivating  the 
lovely  woman  Charming  Speech,  full  of  fierce  and  brave  penances,  of 
calm  demeanour,  famous  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — (such  is)  Subha- 
chandrasiddhjintadeva,  whose  feet,  like  lotuses,  are  worshipped  by  kings. 
Great  is  Maunideva  the  chief  of  holy  sages,  so  that  people  praise  him 
as  the  moon  of  the  ocean  of  the  Kandurgana  which  is  full  of  a  multi- 
tude of  celebrated  ascetics.  Having  his  feet  adorned  with  the  forehead- 
ornaments  of  the  hostile  kings  who  are  the  bonds  of  actioji  which  have 
been  overcome  by  him,  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  which  are  resplen- 
dent and  worthy  people,  adorning  the  sacred  hymns  with  the  path  of 
his  pleasing  deeds,  a  very  Lotus-born  in  (his  acquaintance  with)  the 
science  of  words  and  the  sacred  writings, — such  is  the  pious  Prabha- 
chandraddva ; — he  shines  like  him  who  was  without  a  blemish  in  (his 
knowledge  of)  the  six  systems  of  reasoning,  being  the  moon  of  the 
ocean  of  the  religion  of  Jina. 

Hail !  Nine  hundred  and  two  of  the  years  of  the  era  of  the  Saka 
king  having  elapsed,  in  the  Vikrama  samvatsara,  on  Thursday  thei 
tenth  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Paushya,  as  the  sun  was  commenc- 

^*  *  Kanddra*  in  Canareso  means  a  medicinal  herb  ;  bat  the  word  here  most  be 
a  proper  name. 

**  Kamadfiva,  the  peraonification  of  passion  or  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  which 
^nteiferes  with  religions  exercises. 
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ing  his  progress  to  the  north,  king  Santivarma,  having  washed  the  feet 
of  BithubahbhattAraka,  allotted  to  the  Jain  temple  ***  that  he  had  had 
built  in  Sugandhavarti  ons  hundred  and  fifty  mattara  (of  land),  free 
from  all  opposing  claims  and  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  in  the 
field  of  his  own  9ipata  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  four  sides  of  this  land 
are  these: — The  N.E.  heap  of  stones  over  a  grave  *'  in  the  space 
between  the  two  fields  called  Taddarapola  and  Badagivola  ;  thence  to 
the  S.,  a  white  stone  by  the  tank  called  Eleyakere  ;  thence  to  the  W., 
the  S.  W.  heap  of  stones  over  a  grave  in  the  space  between  the 
sivaiia  (and  what  ?)  ;  thence  to  the  N.,  the  N.W.  heap  of  stones  over 
a  grave  in  the  space  between  the  ncatta  and  the  field  called  Taddara- 
pola. 

Also  the  queen  Nijiyabbc*"  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  mattars 
of  cultivated  land,  in  the  field  of  Kadiyuru  to  the  S.  of  the  road  that 
goes  to  her  ^cata  Piriyapasundi,  as  grant  to  the  great  Jain  temple 


*•  *  BasaAi,*  or,  in  its  modern  form,  *  hnstif'  is  the  popular  Canarese  Dame  for 
a  Jain  temple^  and,  though  it  is  givon  in  Sanderson's  dictionary  as  a  pare 
Canarese  word  in  this  sense  as  a  substantive  and  in  the  sense  of  populous  as  an 
adjective,  it  should,  I  think,  be  certainly  taken  to  be  a  Tadbhava  corruption  of 
the  Sanskrit  *  vasatif*  ahod'^j  resulence ;  Sanderson  himself  regards  it  as  a  Tad- 
bhava  in  the  senses  of  an  ahode^  a  village,  a  population. 

*^  *  Oud'ie  *  is  a  Canarese  word  for  a  grave  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
but,  as  used  in  connexion  with  the  definition  of  boundaries  and  similar  matters, 
it  has  the  technical  moaning  of  a  heip  of  stones  accumulated  over  a  grave  by  each 
passer-by  adding  one  as  he  goes.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  practice  to 
inaugurate  religious  undertakings,  such  as  the  building  of  temples,  by  burying 
a  hitman  being  alive  in  the  foundations,  and  in  this  place,  and  in  others  where 
the  name  expression  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  I  think  that  we  have  a  clear 
indication  of  this  practice  being  deliberately  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  boundarif'S  of  land  bestowed  as  a  religious  grant ;  such  at  any  rate  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Tdrmari,  whom  I  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
expression.  Asa  rule,  women  were  enticed  away  on  false  pretences  from  their 
homes  and  were  made  the  victims,  and,  on  the  principle  of  the  *  ubhayamukht' 
d'ina*, — the  gift  of  a  cow  in  the  act  nf  producing,  and  therefore  apparently  pnssesi- 
ednftwo  headg, — being  the  must  acceptable  gift,  generally  a  pregnant  woman 
was  selected.  Local  traditions  in  support  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  are 
numen)us;  as  an  in'*tance  I  may  mention  that  people  still  talk  of  a  woman 
named  MaHavvA  having  been  sacrificed  in  this  way  when  the  building  of  the  fort 
at  Bail-Huiijal  in  the  Bol:Taum  District  was  commenced.  And  one  of  the 
commonest  native  landmarks  in  the  Canarese  country  is  the  *  Koravirgu^e,*  a 
heap  of  stones  over  the  grave  of  a  beggar-woman. 

*''  In  lino  IC)  of  the  text  the  form  of  this  name  is  Nijikabbe  ;  here,  line  40, 
the  reading  in  the  original  is  distinctly  Nijiyabbe.  *  Albe*  is  the  old  form  of 
'  avve\  '  acva.'  vroHirr,  which  is  used  as  an  honorific  termination  of  the  names  of 
women;  §eo  No.  VII.,  lino  41,  and  other  places,  where  MAliyavve  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  Malaladovi  of  line  3d. 
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that  her  son  Santiyarma  had  had  huilt.  The  four  boundarite  of  this 
land  are  : — The  N.E.  heap  of  stones  over  a  grave  in  the  space  between 

the  lands  of  Kukumbalu  ;  thence 

to  the  S.,  the  S.E.  heap  of  stones  over  a  grave  in  the  space  between 
the  lands  of  Sugandhavarti  and  Kukumbalu (No  con- 
nected translation  can  be  given  of  such  portions  of  the  remainder  of 
this  inscription  as  are  legible.) 
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•  •  • 

No.  IV. » 

Prosperity  to  the  command  of  Jina !  May  victoiy  attend  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  &c. ! 

Hail !  While  the  victorious  reign  of  the  prosperous  Bhuvanaikamalla- 
•d^va*,  the  asylum  of  the  universe,  the  favourite  of  the  world,  the 
supreme  king  of  great  kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  most  venerable,  the 
^lory  of  the  Satyairayakula,  the  ornament  of  the  Chd^ukyas,  was 
flourishing  with  perpetual  increase'so  as  to  endure  as  long  as  the  moon 
•and  sun  and  stars  might  last ; — he  who  subsisted  on  the  lotuses  which 
were  his  feet  (was)  : — ^The  fortunate  MahamandalMvara  king  KArtavirya, 
who  was  possessed  of  all  the  glory  of  the  names  commencing  with 
*'  The  great  chieftain  who  has  attained  the  five  great  Aibdas,  the  best 
lord  of  Lattaldrpura,  he  who  is  sung  to  with  the  musical  instrument 
called  Trivali,  he  who  is  a  very  Vibhishana^  in  dealing  death  to  the 
families  of  his  foes,  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  mark  of  vermilion,  he 
who  is  deeply  versed  in  all  sciences,  he  who  is  the  owner  of  the  banner 
of  the  golden  Graruda,  he  who  is  a  very  K&madSva  to  intriguing  and 
amatory  damsels,  he  who  is  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  of  the  Ratta- 
kula,  he  who  is  fierce  in  war,  he  who  is  brave  as  Viikddara*  in  fighting 
with  his  enemies,  he  who  behaves  like  a  brother  to  the  wives  of  other 
men,  the  most  impetuous  S6nanasinga."  If  you  ask  his  lineage  (it  is 
this):— 

The  husband  of  Fortune,  delighting  in  the  lovely  woman  Unequal- 
led Victory,  the  lover  of  the  lovely  woman  Great  and  Spotless  and 
Manifest  Fame,  attached  to  the  lovely  woman  Skilful  Speech  ; — such 
was  king  Nanna  of  unrivalled  beauty.  His  son : — Faithful  in  speech, 
slaying  the  multitudes  inflated  with  valour  in  front  of  him,  who  in  all 
the  world  can  rival  the  truthfulness  of  Katta  and  the  renown  of  his 
bravery  ?  In  succession  to  the  thus  famous  and  brave  king  Katta, 

^  This  inecription  is  from  a  stone  slab  dag  up  oat  of  the  groand  in  front  of 
the  Jain  temple  at  Saandatti,  in  which  are  inscriptions  Nos.  II.  and  III.  The 
stone  is  only  a  fragment,  and  the  portion  sabseqaent  to  line  83  coold  not  be  found. 
I  have  had  it  placed  in  safety  near  the  MAmlatdAr's  kachdri.  The  emblems  at 
the  top  of  the  stone  are  : — In  the  centre,  a  seated  Jindndra ;  to  the  right  of  it, 
another  seated  figare  with  the  sun  above  it ;  to  the  left,  a  cow  and  calf  with  the 
moon  above  thenu 

•  The  ChAlakya  king  S^mdevaraddva  II.,— ^ka  d91  ?  to  d98. 
^  The  yoonger  brother  of  BAvana,  the  demon  king  of  LankA. 

*  Lit.  he  who  hai  the  ttomach  of  a  uol/f  a  name  acquired  by  the  PAndava 
prince  Bhtmasdna  in  consequence  of  his  enormous  appetite. 
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(his)  eldest  (son) :— King  DayimaS  the  Meru*  of  the  RaUas,  the  best 
of  kings,  with  his  rule,  his  glory,  his  brilliance,  his  fame,  his  might, 
his  power,  and  his  pleasing  energy,  in  many  ways  set  his  mark  upon 
the  world ;  how  shall  we  describe  him  in  the  circle  of  the  earth  ?  His 
younger  brother  : — The  liberality  of  the  brave  king  Kanna  vies  with  the 
tree  of  the  gods,  his  unprecedented  attribute  of  protection  puts  to  shame 
the  cage  of  thunderbolts,  his  quality  of  profundity  comparing  itself  with 
the  ocean  surpasses  it,  his  quality  of  excellence  laughs  at  the  splen- 
dour of  all  the  regions.  His  son: — Avery  Lotus-bom  in  (respect  of 
his  acquaintance  with)  all  incomparable  accomplishments,  charmingly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  music,  a  good  king,  having  a  number  of 
decorations,  raining  down  gifts  upon  any  one  who  begged  of  him  (?)% 
king  Erega  was  famous.  His  younger  brother: — Except  (one  who  is 
like)  a  snake  to  its  foe  in  war,  or  one  who  is  a  monster  like  Bahu',  or 
(one  who  is  like)  a  fierce  fire  to  his  enemy  bent  down  before  him,  or  (one 

who  is  like)  death  to  mortals,  or ....,  or  the  sun  of  infinite  glory,  who 

is  bold  enough  to  withstand  king  Anka  in  war  ?  The  son  of  his  elder 
brother  king  Eraga : — Having  his  feet  struck  with  the  diadems  of  hostile 
kings  (bowing  down  before  him),  having  his  body  thrilled  with  the  em- 
braces of  the  lovely  woman  Bravery,  possessed  of  fame  (as  white)  as 
Hara*  or  laughter  or  the  brilliant  Sasik&nt^  lo  or  the  water  of  the 
heavenly  Ganges  and  fruitflil  in  its  effect  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of 
the  regions,  having  a  form  as  radiant  as  that  of  the  sun,  acting  as  a  torch 
(to  guide  mankind)  by  reason  of  his  truth,  the  king  ^ri-S6na  was 
glorious.  His  son  : — Slaughtering  the  hostile  kings,  terrible  as  the  fire 
of  death  to  the  assemblage  of  arrogant  inimical  princes,  a  very  hurricane 


^  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Eatta ;  the  reading 
here  is  certainly  D&yima,  but  Elliot  mentions  a  Yamabhi!ipa  in  the  second  degree 
from  Nanna,  and  again  in  No.  II.,  line  28,  the  name  D&yari  occuni, 

^  The  sacred  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  seven  continents ;  the  name  is 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  best  of,  preeminent  among, 

^  There  seems  to  be  here  a  play  upon  Erega' s  name,  'erege*  being  a  poasible 
dative  of  *eravanu,'  a  beggar, 

B  A  demon  who  was  detected  by  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  act  of  steakliily 
drinking  nectar  when  the  ocean  was  churned  by  the  gods.  His  head  was  sever- 
ed from  his  body  as  a  punishment  by  Vishnu,  and,  when  eclipses ooonr,  it  is  eapw 
posed  to  be  making  futile  attempts  to  swallow  the  sun  or  moon,  as  the  ease  mmj 
be. 

*  ^iva,  who  is  always  represented  as  having  a  pale  white  complexion. 

10  The  moonstone, — a  fabulous  gem,  probably  a  kind  of  crystal,  supposed  to 
have  cooUng  properties,  and  to  distil  water  when  the  rays  of  the  moon  fall 'apoQ 
it. 
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to  diflperse  the  clouds  which  were  the  formidable  rulers  who  were  his 

foes, ,  the  crest-jewel  of  kings, The  lord  of  the   lovely 

woman  Fortune^  of  the  lovely  woman  Fame,  and  of  the  lovely  woman 

Pure  Speech, of  pleasin)^  deeds,  abounding  in  knowledge 

was  his  father;  his  mother  was  Mailaladlvi,  a  very  Earth- bom^^  or 

G6mini^  *  incarnate, — conspicuous  for  these  things His  wife : — 

As  if  the  lovely  woman  Sri  had  come  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  lovely 
woman  the  earth,  such  was  Bh&galad^vi,  the  mother  of  the  universe, 
the  first  of  good  people,  shining  as  the  lovely  woman  of  the  bosom  of 
Katta.  As  to  the  daughter  of  the  mountain^'  and  to  Hara  was  bom 
delightfully  ShaElmukha^^  as  to  the  famous  Rukmini^*  and  to  Hari  was 
bom  Smara^',  and  as  to  Kanti^'  and  to  Ravi  was  born  Arkatanii- 

bhava^ ",  so  to  this  pair  was  bom the  brave  king  S^na.  Having  kings 

prostrate  before  the  lotuses  which  were  his  feet,  acquainted  with  the  pure 
conclusions  of  truth,  a  very  mine  of  the  jewel  of  (good)  deeds,  the 
beloved  of  the  lovely  woman  Spotless  Speech,  a  fire  to  consume  the 
forest  of  self-conceit,  having  his  eyes  purified  by  the  bright  wisdom 
which  was  manifested  in  him, — such  was  Ravichandrasvami,  the  sun 
of  the  white  lotuses  which  were  good  people,  a  very  thunderbolt  to  the 
mountain  of  sin.  The  moon  of  the  ocean  of  the  KandKirgana,  destroying 
passion  with  his  sword  which  was  the  lustre  of  his  uninterrupted  and 
good  penances,  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  fame  (white)  as  a  mass 
of  foam  or  as  the  elephant  of  the  gods, — such  was  Arhanandi,  the  chief 
of  sages.  A  lion  to  the  lordly  elephant  Eimturaja,  the  conferror  of 
happiness  upon  worthy  people,  captivating  the  lovely  woman  Charming 
Speech,  fierce  in  his  penances,  of  calm  disposition,  famous  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth, (The  fragment  terminates  here.) 

^  ^  Siti,  the  daaghter  of  Janaka  and  wife  of  R&ma ;  she  sprang  from  the  g^and 
when  Janaka  was  ploaghlng. 

^'  The  goddess  Lakshmt,  the  wife  of  Yishna. 

^>  P&rratt,  the  daaghter  of  Him&laja  and  ?rife  of  Siva. 

^*  KArttik^ya,  the  god  of  war. 

^'  The  wife  of  Hari  or  Vishna  when  he  was  incarnate  as  Kfishna,. 

1*  KAmad^Ta,  the  god  of  lore. 

^  ^  Lnstre  or  brilliance  personified  aa  the  wife  of  Bavi,  the  sun. 

^*  The  planet  Saturn. 
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•   •  • 

No.  V.» 

6m !  Reverence  to  the  Saints !  May  victoiy  attend  the  command  of 
the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  &c  !  Glorious  is  the  holy  edict  of  Jina, 
the  greatness  of  which  is  worshipped  hy  pure  kings  as  that  of  the 
ocean  is  hy  the  spotless  moon, — which  is  as  profound  as  the  ocean, — 
which  is  the  origin  of  good  fortune  as  the  ocean  was  the  hirth-place 
of  the  goddess  Sri, — and  which,  like  the  ocean,  is  possessed  of  the  ex- 
cellent trees  of  paradise  ! ' 

Pleasing  to  the  eye  is  the  country  of  Kiindi,  which  resemhles  the 
orb  of  the  moon^,  with  its  herds  of  cows  with  their  plentiful  supply  of 
delightful  milk,  with  the  glory  of  all  its  grains,  and  with  the  pure 
castes  (that  inhabit  it). 

He  who  ruled  it  (was): — King  Sena  who  was  resplendent,  being 
possessed  of  an  army  that  was  terrible  by  reason  of  its  valour*,  ever 
enjoying  the  embraces  of  (the  goddess  of)  Knowledge,  the  beloved 
husband  of  the  lovely  woman  Authority,  possessed  of  a  large  court, 
shining  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  sun,  very  generous,  very  haughty, 
the  leader  of  his  forces  in  the  battle-field,  the  eye  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Rattas,  the  friend  of  learned  men,  the  appropriate 
receptacle  of  brilliant  fame. 

To  that  king  Sena  and  to  the  unrivalled  Lakshmidevi  was  bom 
Kattama,  preeminent  among  the  lords  of  the  earth,  whose  right  arm 
was  skilful  in  protecting  the  world, — who  destroyed  the  multitude  of 
his  foes, — who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  weapons  which  are 
the  means  of  amorous  dalliance  with  the  lovely  woman  Victory  nour- 
ished by  kings  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  through  fear, — 
and  who  delighted  in  truthful  speech.  Padmaladevi,  the  wife  of,  that 
lord,  possessed  of  many  accomplishments  and  great  beauty,  considered 
to  be  like  Vagdevi'   in   respect  of  her  accomplishments,   like  Rati- 

^  This  inscription  is  from  a  stone  tablet  in  a  Jain  temple  at  KaJholi,  in  the 
Gokak  Taluk&  of  the  Belganm  District.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the 
tablet  are  : — In  the  centre,  a  figure  of  Jina  seated,  with  a  Yaktha  and  TakiM 
on  each  side  of  him  ;  to  the  right,  a  crooked  knife  with  the  moon  beyond  it ; 
and  to  the  left,  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  sun  beyond  them. 

'    i.e,  *  is  the  means  of  causing  the  fulfilment  of  all  desires.* 

3  As  applied  to  the  moon  these  adjectives  must  be  translated  '  with  the 
glittering  mass  of  the  rays  of  its  abundant  nectar,'  *  with  the  glory  of  its  full 
and  perfect  orb,'  and  '  with  its  spotless  radiance.' 

*  Or,  '  being  a  very  Bhlmas^na  in  respect  of  his  impetuosity.' 

*  Sarasvat),  the  g^dess  of  speech  and  learning  and  the  wife  of  Brahma. 
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devi*  in  respect  of  her  beauty,  like  Lakshmidevi'  in  respect  of  her 
wealth,  and  like  Sachidevi"  in  respect  of  (her  faith  in)  the  tenets  of 
the  Jain  religion,  was  very  pleasing. 

To  the  lord  K[attama,  who  resembled  Vasudeva*,  and  to  the  renown- 
ed Devaki'  under  the  name  of  Sri-Padmaladevi,  was  bom  Lakshmi- 
dSva,  the  husband  of  Sri ^°,  as  the  saying  is,  "  The  man  who  is  king 
is  Vishnu."  This  same  king  Lakshmi,  of  manifest  brilliance,  causing 
the  assemblage  of  the  white  lotuses  of  his  race  to  put  forth  their  flowers, 
conferring  happiness  upon  the  Rathaiiga^^  birds  which  were  the  multi- 
tude of  good  people,  causing  his  territory  to  become  more  glorious  than 
ever  with  his  constant  prosperity,  possessing  the  pure  fame  of  having 
overcome  sin  for,  of  having  outshone  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the  moon), 
became, — and  this  is  wonderful, — the  husband  of  Chandrike.  *  * 

To  Lakshmana,  the  lord  of  the  lovely  woman  Fortune,  adorned 
with  the  banner  of  the  golden  Garuda,  a  very  Narayana^*  aaiong 
chieftains,  were  born  the  lord  Kartavtrya  and  the  fortunate  Mallikarjuna, 
who  supported,  as  if  they  were  (his)  arms,  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
earth,  who  were  perfect  in  their  liberality  and  victory  and  virtue. 
The  lovely  woman  Fame^*  pervading  all  the  regions,  so  that  one  might 
say  that  the  assemblage  of  his  foes,  fearing  his  prowess,  laid  aside  all 
the  splendour  (of  their  countenances)  and  became  (in  respect  of  their 

*  The  wife  of  Kamadeva,  the  god  of  love. 

^  The  goddess  of  fortune  and  wife  of  Vishnu. 

»  The  wife  of  Indru,  the  god  of  power. 

'  Vasud^va  and  Devaki  wore  the  parents  of  Vishnu  in  his  inoaroatioii  wot 
Krishna. 

*o  i,e.  'the  possessor  of  good  fortune.* 

^  ^'  The  Chakrav&ka  or  ruddy  goose ;  the  sun,  to  which  Lakshmid^va  is  likened, 
is  called  the  friend  of  these  birds,  because  they  are  supposed  to  couple  in  the 
daytime. 

^*  t.e.,  the  epithets  applied  to  Lakehmid#va  being  equally  applioabln  to  the 
sun,  he  resembled  the  sun,  and  so,  as  he  became  the  huRband  of  Chandrike,  the 
Bun,  usurping  the  place  of  the  moon,  became  the  lord  of  the  moonlight  ('c^ii- 
drihd ').  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  particularly  any  further  verses 
with  double  meanings  such  as  the  present  one  ;  plenty  of  them  will  be  foniid. 
Chandrike  or  Chandrikftd^vt,  the  wife  of  Lakshmid^va,  was  the  daughter  of 
S^'a,  the  Y&dava  chief  of  the  district  of  Hagaratage,  and  his  wife  Mailalainsh4- 
dSvl  K  see  lines  25-29  of  the  inscription. 

^'  %.e,  *  preeminent  among  chieftains.'  NArayana  is  Vishnu,  espeoially  ooot- 
sidered  as  the  god  who  existed  before  all  worlds,  and  the  name  is  oommoDly 
used  in  the  sense  of  preeminent,  best  among . 

**  i.e.  the  reputation  of  K&rtavlrya. 
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eyes  downcast  through  fear)  like  those  who  thread  needles, — ^Kdr- 
tavfrya,  the  best  of  the  Rattas,  possessing  qualities  resembling  those  of 
the  Imperishable  One**,  supported,  like  Chakri**,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
earth  with  the  staff  of  his  arm.  Saying  *'  Meru  and  the  sky  and  the 
ocean  are  envious  (respectively)  of  the  lofliness,  the  excellent  ampli- 
tude, and  the  profundity  of  my  husband,'* — Fame,  leaving  the  mountain 
of  the  gods,  traversing  the  path  of  the  clouds,  and  crossing  the  swollen 
seas,  extolled  to  the  guardians  of  the  quarters  the  lustre  of  the  great- 
ness of  KArtavirya.  Surpassing  fame  with  his  brilliance,  allaying  the 
troubles  of  his  country,  overcoming,  like  the  lord  of  Kamala*^  the 
assemblage  of  his  foes  who  were  hard  to  be  conquered,  generous  as 
Nagfirjuna*',  resembling  Rama  who  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Ravana,  and  resembling  that  other  Arjuna*',  ^lallikarjuna,  the  best 
of  kings,  was  glorious.  Famous  was  £'chaladevi,  the  wife  of  Kar- 
tavirya,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  the  universe"©,  esteemed  to  be 
very  accomplished  and  possessed  of  large  and  rolling  eyes,  resembling 
Sulochane  >  i  in  her  behaviour  as  a  true  wife. 

Hail !  While  Sri-Kartavirvadeva,  adorned  with  all  the  numerous 
titles  commencing  with  "  The  great  chieflain  who  has  attained  the  five 
great  SaOdas,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  city  of  Lattanurpura,  he  who  is 
sung  to  with  the  sounc|s  of  the  musical  instrument  called  Trival!,  the 
ornament  of  the  Raitakula,  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  mark  of  vermi- 
lion, he  who  fulfils  the  desires  of  learned  people,  he  who  takes  great 
delight  in  listening  to  stories  of  brave  men,  he  who  excels  in  the  art  of 
poetry,  the  owner  of  the  banner  of  a  golden  Garuda,  he  who  naturally 
resembles  Kamadeva,  he  whose  mace  is  ever  eager  for  war,  he  who  is 
fierce  in  battle,  he  who  has  waving  tresses  that  are  as  beautiful  as  (the 
mane  of)  a  lion,  he  who  strikes  the  cheeks  of  hostile  chieftains,  he  who 
behaves  as  a  son  to  the  wives  of  other  men,  he  who  is  a  very  Indra  in 
might,  he  who  is  most  valorous,  he  who  has  acquired  the  favour  of 
Mahalinga"  *  *, — was  happily  enjoying,  in  conjunction  with  the  Yuva- 

^*  Achyuta, — Vishnu. 

**  Vishnu,  the  wielder  of  the  discus  (  '  chakra  '  ). 

*  ^  A  name  of  the  goddess  Lakshml. 

*  **  A  king  cclobrated  in  the  Par^yas  for  his  generosity  and  for  his  power  of 
creating  gold,  which  he  did,  according  to  tradition,  at  Kapatagudda  near 
pambal,  in  the  DhArwfid  District. 

^  *  The  brother  of  Yudhishthira,  one  of  the  Pandava  princes. 
•°  It  is  not  apparent  what  emperor  of  the  universe  is  intended  here. 
«»  *The  lovolj.ojcd/  Sltl 
•■  Mah&ddva  or  Siva. 
3\  r  a  s 
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raja'',  his  younger  brother  the  brave  Mallikarjuna,  the  good  fortune  of 
uniyersal  sovereignty  at  his  capital  of  Venugrama : — 

Being  delightful  with  its  wealth,  its  poets,  its  wise  men,  and  itff 
lovely  women,  as  the  ocean  is  with  the  goddess  Sri,  with  its  water-birds,  . 
and  with  the   lovely  women  of  the  gods ;  being  the  favourite  of  the 
royal  fortunes  of  the  Yadukula  ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  multitude  of 
deer  (or  lotuses), — the  district  of  Hagaratage  is  charming  in  the  earth. 

He  who  ruled  that  district  : — ^The  Yaduvamsa,  which  contains  the 
best  of  kings**,  is  brilliant  like  the  sky  which  contains  the  moon  and 
sun«*,  and  in  it  the  king  6ri-Rebba  of  noble  conduct,  of  great  lustre, 
possessed  of  fame,  a  very  excellent  Vrihaspati'  *  upon  earth,  adored  by 
wise  men,  pure  of  thought,  the  dispeller  of  darkness,  arose  and  be- 
came adorned  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  Kamala."* 

To  the  lord  Rebba  and  to  his  chief  wife  Holadevi  was  bom  Brahma, 
the  supporter  of  his  race,  brave,  magnanimous,  full  of  pleasing  quali- 
ties, profound  as  the  bright  ocean,  a  very  pearl-necklace  placed  upon 
the  breasts  of  the  lovely  woman  Eloquence,  practising  such  acts  as 
produce  happmess,  of  inconceivable  majesty  like  (the  god)  Brahma. 

To  Brahma,  who  was  as  profound  as  the  ocean  and  who  sustained 
the  earth,  and  to  Chandaladevi,  who  resembled  a  sea-shore  suitable  to 
him,  was  born  king  Raja,  who  was  the  lord  of  his  territory  as  the 
moon  is  of  its  orb.  His  whole  domain  being  replete  with  joy,  an 
unprecedented  calmness  pervading  the  regions,  and  the  ocean  of 
the  Jain  religion  having  become  full,  king  Raja,  adorned  with 
spotless  deeds,  acquired  a  prosperity  that  was  befitting  his  name. 
Mailaladevi,  the  beloved  of  Raja  the  king  of  kings,  being  full  of  fame, 
possessed  of  good  fortune  that  was  worthy  to  be  praised,  charitable 
and  affectionate,  a  very  Sarasvati  in  accomplishments,  beauteous  as 
became  her,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  lotuses  which  are  the  feet 
of  Jina,  full  of  many  good  deeds,  the  mother  of  children,  was  glorious 
on  account  of  her  excellent  disposition  which  was  wide-spread.*' 

*'  The  title  given  to  the  son  or  younger  brother  of  a  king  associated  with 
him  in  the  government. 

**  The  play  upon  words  is  in  the  compound  *  rdjahamsaj*  rdjan  meaning 
king  or  mooiij  and  hamsa  meaning  the  suiiy  and  also,  in  composition,  anything  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

2  '  The  preceptor  of  the  gods. 

'^  i.  e.  with  sovereignty  of  the  Yaduvamsa,  in  which  family  Vishnu  was  bom 

as  Krishna. 

* '  i.  e.  which  embraced  others  besides  herself  in  its  effects. 
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To  the  lord  lUja  the  propagator  of  his  race  and  to  MailalamMSvi 
who  resembled  Rohin!  's  were  bom  Chandrikadevi,  true  to  her  hus- 
band,— as  if  it  were  the  moonlight  with  its  spotless  radiance, — and 
king  Siihha,  possessed  of  great  courtesy,  both  of  whom  were,  as  you 
may  say,  worthy  of  adoration  in  the  earth,  honoured  by  the  wise,  most 
emphatically  beloved  by  the  goddess  Sri  in  the  form  of  their  brilliant 
virtues.  Fortunate  in  the  earth  was  the  true  wife  Chandrike,  the 
daughter  of  king  Raja,  the  glory  of  the  Yaduvamsa,  unrivalled  in  his 
bravery,— she  who  was  the  delight  of  the  wise,  the  destroyer  of  pride 
which  is  like  a  serpent  safely  ensconced  in  the  hollow  of  an  earthen 
vessel,  the  cause  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  her  husband,  the  beautiful 
moonlight  which  caused  the  increase  of  the  nectar  of  the  Jain  reli- 
gion which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  Glorious  throughout 
the  whole  earth  was  Chandaladevi,  the  wife  of  king  Lakshmideva  who 
was  the  lord  of  Fortune,  the  mother  of  king  Kartavirya  and  king 
Mallikurjuna,  rivalling  Sita  in  being  a  most  virtuous  wife,  appearing 
hke  the  wife  of  Indra  when  occupied  in  the  worship  of  Jina,  resem- 
bling the  wife  of  Kantu  •  •  in  beauty. 

King  Simha,  the  glory  of  the  Yaduvariisa, — churning  the  ocean 
which  was  the  band  of  his  enemies  with  a  mountain  Mandara  which 
was  his  ann  that  was  newly  encircled  by  twinkling  priceless  jewels, 
that  was  a  very  tree  of  paradise  in  granting  boons,  and  that  had  a  high 
armpit  which  supported  the  surface  of  the  earth, — became  the  husband 
of  the  lovely  woman  Brilliant  Victory.  Whenever  the  excellent  king 
Simha,  arming  himself  with  a  spear,  urged  forward  his  charger,  the 
mighty  army  of  his  foes  became  as  a  mouthful  of  grass  for  Java*®, 
much  blood  was  given  to  the  demons,  an  oblation  was  made  to  Indra, 
and  a  feast  was  given  to  vultures  and  a  meal  to  wolves ;  how  then  could 
his  enemies  stand  against  him  face  to  face  ?  Glorious  was  Bhagaladdvi, 
the  beloved  of  king  Singideva,  worshipped  for  her  beauty,  resembling 
the  earth  in  (being  the  abode  of)  good  fortune,  gratifying  with  her 
charities  sages  who  abound  in  good  qualities,  assuaging  the  sorrows  of 
those  who  betook  themselves  to  her,  causing  the  happiness  of  learned 
men,   acquainted  with  many  accomplishments  and  with    the   sacred 

* "  The  fourth  lunar  astcrism  personified  as  one  of  the  danghters  of  Daksha 
who  became  the  wives  of  the  moon. 

*  •  Kamadeva. 

^0  Yama,  the  ^'od  of  death. 
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writings,  ever  speaking  the  truth,  warding  off  calamities,  deToted  to  her 
husband. 

To  king  Siiiiha,  who  resembled  Puramdara^^  in  enjoyment,  and 
to  Bhagaladevi,  who  resembled  Sachi  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  worship  of  Jina,  was  born  a  son,  king  Raja,  the  virtooos 
one,  whose  beautiful  form  caused  an  augmentation  of  happiness,  who 
was  a  very  Jayanta^',  and  who  was  a  very  moon  in  increasing  the 
ocean  which  was  the  very  celebrated  Jain  religion.  King  Raja,  the 
ruler  of  mankind,  protects, — how  charmingly !, —  the  world  with  his 
greatness  which  consists  in  his  being  supreme  over  all  those  that  are 
learned  in  the  worship  of  Jina,  in  his  being  possessed  of  great  glory, 
in  his  being  a  guide  by  reason  of  the  power  of  the  religions  merit 
acquired  by  him,  in  his  being  the  best  of  holy  men,  in  his  being  a  very 
ocean  in  respect  of  the  abundance  of  his  good  qualities,  in  his  being 
the  destroyer  of  his  enemies,  in  his  being  a  very  Dhanada^*  upon  earth, 
and  in  his  being  the  lord  of  the  world.  The  whole  world,  with  joy, 
praises  him  who  is  a  very  Kamadeva  in  beauty,  who  duly  honours 
kings  of  the  Jain  religion,  who  is  a  very  moon  towards  the  ocean  of 
nectar  which  is  the  Yadukula,  who  is  a  very  king  of  mountains'*  in 
loftiness,  who  is  a  very  Vatsaraja  in  taming  wild  horses.  Raja,  the  son 
of  king  Simha  the  son  of  Raja  who  was  adorned  by  his  good  qualities. 
The  unimpaired  bravery  of  the  Aryas,  and  a  prosperity  that  causes 
happiness  to  the  world,  and  valour,  belong  to  Raja  the  destroyer  of 
hostile  kings,  a  very  Achyuta  in  that  he  possesses  the  noble  qualities 
which  are  natural  to  the  Yaduvariisa,  the  son  of  the  victorious  king 
Simha :  is  this  wonderful  ?  ;  (no,  for  these  qualities  are  attributed  to  him) 
when  he  is  praised  throughout  the  whole  world."*®  (Other)  kings  are 
addicted  to  the  forbidden  recreations  of  gaming,  hunting,  eating  flesh, 
associating  with  courtezans,  running  after  other  men's  wives,  mixing 
with  low  people,  stealing,  and  unfair  ram-fighting  and  cock-fighting ; 
but  even  apart  from  that,  are  they,  like  you,  O  king  Raja !,  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Jina  and  to  giving  gifts  to  world-renowned  saints  T 


'^  The  destroyer  of  citieB,  Indra. 

'*  ^  A  hero  and  demigod,  the  son  of  Indra. 

'  *  Kuvdra,  the  god  of  riches. 

'*  Him&Iaya  or  M6ru. 

'"  t.  e,j  since  universal  acclamation  attributes  those  qualities  to  him,  he  nnut 
of  a  certainty  really  possess  them. 
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The  chaste  ChandaladSvi  and  LakshmidSvi'^y  true  to  her  husband, 
the  queens  of  King  Raja  the  lord  of  the  earth,  are  renowned  in 
the  earth,  being  considered  to  be  endowed  with  exceedingly  good 
qualities. 

Hail !  King  Raja,  the  most  excellent  of  the  warrior  race, — the  best 
of  the  children  of  the  lord  Siihha,  the  fortunate  great  chieflain  possess- 
ed of  all  renown,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  city  of  Kupanapura,  the 
sun  of  the  sky  of  the  Yadukula,  the  granter  of  all  the  desires  of  learned 
men,  he  who  cut  off  with  the  sword  which  was  his  own  arm  the  thorns 
which  were  the  hostile  kings,  the  destroyer  of  (wicked)  people,  he 
whose  head  is  ever  purified  by  the  fragrant  waters  of  the  rites  of  the 
Jain  religion,  he  who  ever  relates  the  legends  of  religion,  a  very  moon 
to  the  ocean  of  nectar  of  the  doctrines  of  Jina,  the  mine  of  the  jewel  of 
upright  behaviour, — caused  to  be  erected  at  Kalpole,  which  is  the  best 
(town)  in  the  whole  world,  a  temple  of  Jina,  wonderful  to  be  beheld, 
the  diadem  of  the  earth,  having  three  pinnacles  that  are  unequalled,  so 
that  Brahma  and  Vishnu  and  Siva  were  charmed  with  it  and  said 
**  (The  Jain  religion  is)  a  spotless  religion." 

# 

Thus  king  Raja,  the  beloved  of  the  goddess  Sri  in  the  form  of 
unceasing  happiness,  having  had  erected  at  Sindana-Kalpole' '  a 
place  of  retreat  for  the  high-minded  devotees  of  the  god  Santinatha 
(Jina),  adorned  with  golden  pinnacles  and  arched  portals  fashioned 
like  a  sea-monster  and  pillars  of  honour,  gave  it  to  Subhachandra- 
bhattrirakadtva,  who  was  considered  his  own  spiritual  preceptor  and 
the  spiritual  preceptor  of  the  world,  and  whose  priestly  lineage  was  as 
follows  : — 

Pleasing  to  the  mind  is  the  creeper  of  the  Hanas6ge  (sect),  which 
spreads  luxuriantly  over  the  full-grown  tree  of  the  scriptures  of  the 

'•  Bat  for  the  use  of  the  corrupted  word  *  r^nC  for  queen  and  of  the  epithet 
'  j)atii^ate  *  which,  as  Chandalad^vi  has  an  epithet  in  the  word  '  sati,*  must  be 
applied  to  Lakshnildevi,  I  should  have  taken  this  for  the  usual  figure  of  speech 
by  which  a  king  is  said  to  have  the  g^dess  of  fortune  or  the  earth  for  a 
second  wife. 

"  Kalholi  is  not  now  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Sindana,  but,  whatever  the 
meaning  of  this  prefix  may  be,  we  meet  with  it  in  the  case  of  Kurbet,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Kalholi  and  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  G6k&k,  which 
is  usanlly  called  Sindi-Kurbet  to  distinguish  it  from  Mamdipiir  aliai  Gktch- 
china-Kurbet  (»  e.  "  Kurbet  of  the  mortar,"  alluding  probably  to  the  large 
amount  of  mortar  that  must  have  been  used  in  building  the  fort  which  over* 
hangs  the  town),  about  eight  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  G6kik. 
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spiritual  teachers  of  the  celebrated  original  sect  of  the  Kundakunda 
which  is  the  abode  of  victory.  In  it  there  became  famous  Maladh^ 
the  best  of  sages,  the  conqueror  of  passion,  the  glory  of  the  race  of  spi- 
ritual preceptors,  of  pure  deeds,  endowed  with  good  qualities,  free  from 
sloth,  having  kings  prostrate  before  the  lotuses  which  were  his  feet. 
His  toe-nails  were  as  an  amulet  to  counteract  the  deadly  .yenom  of  the 
poisonous  serpent  lust,  the  letters  of  his  name  were  as  a  charm  to  drive 
away  the  fierce  demon  ignorance,  the  scurf  of  his  body  was  as  a  me- 
dicine to  ward  off  sickness  from  his  family ;  how  shall  we  describe  the 
might  of  the  superhuman  powers  and  the  penances  of  Maladharideva 
the  best  of  sages.  The  chief  disciple  of  Maladhari  the  best  of  sages, 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  essence  of  quietude,  was  Saiddhantikanemi- 
chandra,  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of  the  capacious  chariot  of  re- 
ligion, the  moon  of  the  ocean  of  the  sacred  writings,  secure  in  the  merits 
of  the  sciences  that  dispel  human  darkness,  ever  mentally  abounding 
with  the  nectar  of  the  immortals ;  who  does  not  praise  that  spot- 
less man  ?  The  disciple  of  that  same  priest  SaiddhantikaaSmichandra 
the  best  of  ascetics  was  the  glorious  and  venerable  Subhachandra,  who 
was  the  abode  of  virtue,  whose  character  was  revered  over  the  whole 
earth,  who  ov^ercame  fierce  lust,  and  who  traversed  the  entire  path  of 
that  conduct  that  is  associated  with  a  knowledge  of  the  six  systems  of 
religion.  Having  his  feet  worshipped  by  chieftains,  abounding  in  re- 
splendent qualities,  the  very  embodiment  of  quietude,  very  noble  in  his 
behaviour  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  his  knowledge,  possessed  of  pros- 
perity, ^ubhachandra,  gladdening  the  earth  with  his  virtues,  caused, — 
how  charmingly !, — the  increase  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of 
Digambaras  by  means  of  his  preeminence  which  resulted  from  be- 
haviour pure  as  the  moonlight  itself.  The  disciple  of  the  venerable 
Subhachandradeva  whose  fierce  penances  overcame  worldly  passions  is 
that  venerable  man  who  bears  the  glorious  name  of  Lalitakirtti,  virhose 
lustre  is  as  pleasing  as  that  of  the  moon,  who  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
quietude,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  most  excellent  collection  of 
the  interpretations  of  the  four  Yedas,  and  who  ever  speaks  the  purest 
truth. 

Hail !  In  the  Saka  year  1127,  the  Raktakshi  samvaUara,  on  Satur- 
day the  second  lunar  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the  month  Paushja, 
at  the  time  of  the  sun's  commencement  of  his  progress  to  the  north, 
Sri-Kartaviryadeva  gave  at  Sindana-Ralpole,  which  is  included  in  the 
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kampana^*  of  Kunimbetta"'  which  is  near  to  (?  included  in)  the  Kiindi 
Three-thousand,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  headmen  of  Tillages  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Sindagavunda  of  the  Kalagadi  party  of  that  place, 
with  oblations  of  water,  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  a  cultivated 
field  measuring  two  thousand  kambas*^  in  the  circle  of  Hanneradutap- 
padiya-Kurumbetta  to  Subhachandrabhatfcarakadeva,  who  was  endowed 
with  all  virtues,  who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  worthy  people, 
whose  feet  which  were  as  lotusSs  were  praised  by  Chandaladevi,  who 
was  most  skilled  in  meditating  on  the  supreme  spirit,  who  was  the 
high-priest  of  the  province  as  well  as  of  the  Jain  temple  of  the  god 
Santinatha  which  had  been  excellently  established  by  the  king  Sri- 
Raja,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ahgabhoga  and  rahgabhoga  of  that  same 
god  Santinatha,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  anything  belonging  to 
the  temple  that  might  become  broken  or  torn  or  worn  out,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  food,  wholesome  medicine,  and  instruction  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  for  the  holy  men  living  there.  The  boundaries 
of  that  field  are  : — To  the  N.  of  the  village  and  to  the  E.  of  the  high- 
road of  Kahkananiiru,  a  stone  set  upright  in  the  ground  in  the  S.W. 
angle  at  a  bend  in  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  called  Navilahalla  ;  thence 
to  the  N.,  going  along  the  western  boundary  to  the  £.  of  the  well  called 
Biliyabavi,  a  stone  set  upright  in  the  ground  in  the  N.W.  angle  on  a  red- 
soil  hill ;  thence  to  the  E.,  going  along  the  northern  boundary,  a  stone 
set  upright  in  the  ground  in  the  N.E.  angle ;  thence  to  the  S.,  going 
along  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  W.  of  the  mdnya^^  ground  belonging 
to  the  Jain  temple  called  Panchavasadi*',  a  stone  fixed  in  the  ground  in 
the  S.E.  angle  in  the  stream  called  Navilahalla  ;  thence  to  the  W., 
the  southern  boundary  is  the  stream  called  Navilahalla. 

The  entrance  of  the  house*'  belonging  to  that  same  Jain  temple  is 
two  cubits  and    a  span  (broad).     (The  measure)  of  the  western  side 

^®  '  Kampana  *  means  in  these  inscriptions  a  circle  of  villages ^  and  is  probably 
anotlier   form  of  the  C&nsireae  *  kampalaf  kampilUf*  a  cluster ,  lieap,  assemblage , 

multitude. 

3  •  Probably  the  modem  Sindi-Knrbet.  It  is  called  below  Hanneradotappa- 
diya-Kurumbetta,  which  maj  perhaps  mean  '*  Karumbetta  of  the  twelve  peni- 
tents." 

*^  '  Kaynha;  *  an  ancient  land-measure  the  value  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  it  is  also  epelt '  kamma.* 

*  ^  Lands  either  liable  to  a  quit-rent  or  altogether  exempt  from  taxation. 

♦»  Lit.  the  **  Five-Basadi ;"  see  No.  VI.,  note  83. 

^3  Probably  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  shrine. 
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(of  the  site  of  the  house),  which  is  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  to  the 
£.  of  the  highroad,  is  forty  cuhits  hj  the  measure  of  the  royal  cubit 
of  Bacheyavidi  **  ;  (the  measure)  of  the  northern  side,  which  is  in  the 
street  of  the  Jain  temple  called  Panchavasadi  and  to  the  £.  of  the  stone 
of  the  gateway  called  Sirivagilu,  is  twenty- six  cubits ;  (the  measore)  of 
the  eastern  side,  including  the  western  portion  of  that  same  street,  is 
forty  cubits  ;  (the  measure)  of  the  southern  side  is  fifty-two  cuhits.  In 
that  same  many  a  land  (there  are)  four  shops  and  one  oil-mill.  (There 
are)  five  entrances  to  the  stack-(-yard)  of  that  same  Jain  temple. 
To  the  W.  of  the  village  (there  was  given)  a  flower-garden  measuring 
thirty  kambas. 

And  on  holding  the  market  of  that  village  the  merchants  of  four 
towns  the  chief  of  which  was  Vedichilagale  convened  themselves 
together  in  a  great  assembly  and  set  apart  sixty  head  of  oxen,  asses, 
buffaloes,  and  other  (cattle),  free  from  all  opposing  claims,  for  the 
purposes  of  perpetually  anointing  that  same  god  Santinatha  and  of  per- 
forming the  eight  daily  observances.** 

And  all  the  (people  of  the)  districts,  headed  by  all  the  guilds  of  the 
place  called  Eluvare**  and  of  the  place  called  Hannonduvare**,  set  apart 
the  following  contributions : — One  mana*^  on  each  load  of  a  heast  cm 
whatever  grain  of  all  sorts  might  come  (to  the  village),  and  two  dallas^^ 
on  each  cart-load  of  the  same ;  five  betel-nuts  on  each  shop  ;  one 
hundred  betel-leaves  on  each  load  of  a  beast,  and  fifty  on  each  load 
carried  on  the  head;  fusolliye^^  of  oil  on  each  hddaru^^  ;  one  faggot  on 
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B6,chey(i-vidi  (hidi),*  the  handle  of  an  adze. 


*'  The  rites  that  form  the  eight  daily  observances  for  jrods  are  :— Ablation  • 
dressing  and  decorating ;  perfuming ;  applying  the  sectarian  mark  ;  putting 
flowers  upon  them ;  burning  incense  j  waving  a   lamp ;    and   presenting    an 

offering. 

*•  i  e.  of  the  place  (or   locality)  that  is  (called)   "  Seven-and-a-half,"  and  of 
the  place   (or  locality)   that  is   (called)    "Eleven-and-a-half;"  see  No.    VI. 
note  33. 

*^  *3fdna,*  one-eighth  part  of  a  ^  hSru,*  i.e.,  a  *  hSru*  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  seers,  sixteen  seers ;  and  also  a  measure  equal  to  about  a  handful  : 
the  latter  seems  to  be  its  meaning  here. 

**  *Balla,* —  equivalent  to  two  seers, 

*  •  *Sollige,  solige,  solage,  or  solege,*  the  sixty-fourth  pari  of  a  *  kolaga*  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  three-twentieths  of  a  bushel. 

^^  Possibly  the  same  as  '  oidaka,*  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  a  *  Icolaga,* 
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the  sale  of  each  head-load  of  firewood;  a  handful  on  each  ladleful  of 
whatever  miscellaneous  things  might  he  sold  ;  and  one  earthen  pot  on 
each  string  of  such  pots  carried  over  the  shoulder. 

May  this  same  very  glorious  god  JinasantinAtha  grant,  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  sun  and  stars  may  last,  every  boon  he  asks  for  to  king  R&ja, 
whose  prosperity  is  praised  by  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  who,  like  himself, 
is  the  wide  birthplace  of  the  p^ddess  Fortune,  abounds  in  all  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  is  the  sustainer  of  the 
brilliant  orb  of  the  lustre  of  the  earth,  and  has  a  renown  that  is 
lauded  throughout  the  world ! 

Causing  erection  of  the  hairs  of  the  body  through  joy  to  learned  men 
by  the  delightful  sentiments  that  flowed  forth  from  his  charming  words 
and  meanings  and  rhetorical  figures,  P&rsva,  the  best  of  poets,  com- 
posed this  tablet. 

Many  kings,  commencing  with  Sagara,  have  bestowed  land,  &c. 
The  dust  of  the  earth  may  be  counted  and  the  drops  of  rain ;  but  the 
reward  of  preserving  an  act  of  piety  cannot  be  estimated  even  by 
the  Creator.  He  who  confiscates  land  that  has  been  given,  &c. 
This  general  bridge  of  piety,  &c.  Those  future  rulers  of  the  earth, 
whether  bom  in  my  lineage  or  in  the  lineage  of  other  kings,  who 
with  minds  free  from  sin  preserve  this  my  act  of  piety  in  its  integrity, — 
them  I  now  salute,  joining  my  hands  together  on  my  forehead.  May 
there  be  the  very  greatest  prosperity  !     Reverence  to  the  Arhat ! 


32  r  a  s 
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No.  VI.» 

Reverence  to  Siva  !  Victorious  is  the  boar-like  form  that  was  mani- 
fested of  Vishnu^,  agitating  the  ocean  and  having  the  earth  reposing 
upon  the  tip  of  its  uplifted  right  tusk  !  Reverence  to  ^ambhu,  who 
is  made  beautiful  by  a  chowri  which  is  the  moon  that  lightly  rests  upon 
his  lofty  head,  and  who  is  the  foundation  pillar  for  the  erection  of  the 
city  of  the  three  worlds !  Reverence  to  Ganapati !  May  Siva,  vho  is 
6ankara,  the  delight  of  R:lma,  the  spotless  one,  the  unborn,  the  chief 
among  gods,  the  deity,  the  lord  of  the  moon,  the  lord  of  Parvat",  the 
creator  of  the  three  worlds,  Sambhu,  who  bears  on  his  head  the  auspicious 
and  pure  and  shining  waves  of  the  holy  Mandakini'', — may  he  in  his 
kindness  ever  grant  the  fulfilment  of  the  desires  of  those  that  are 
born  in  the  race  of  the  Ratfcas,  the  chief  of  the  lords  of  the  earth ! 

The  mountain  of  Sakra*  is  the  centre  of  the  habitation  of  mortals, 
which  is  resplendent  because  among  the  three  worlds  it  is  in  the  terres- 
trial globe  that  one  may  acquire  with  certainty  piety  and  wealth  and 
everythmg  that  is  pleasant  and  final  emancipation  of  the  soul,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  shines  the  land  of  Bharata  ;  in  that  land  is  the  countrj 
of  Kuntala,  in  which  the  district  of  Kundi  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye» 
To  describe  the  attractions  of  that  district: — Its  abundant  fruits  and 
fertile  crops  ever  flourish  so  as  never  to  fail ;  the  people  of  it  are  ex- 
cellent through  the  brilliant  integrity  of  their  conduct ;  the  lords  of 
that  country  ever  possess  eternal  wealth  and  many  pleasures  and  truth 
and  liberality  and  valour  and  nobility  ; — who,  then,  may  describe  the 
greatness  of  those  kings  ?  Amongst  the  kings  that  were  thus  glorious  : — 

The  husband  of  Sri,  the  undecaying  one,  becoming  the  destroyer  of 
the  fierce  demons  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  all  worlds,  was  horn 


*  This  inscription  is  from  a  stone  tablet  in  front  of  n  temple  of  Basava  at 
N^saripre  in  the  Samps^auin  rriukA  of  the  Belgaum  Dist.ict.  The  stone  is  veiy 
well  preserved,  but  the  inscription  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  read,  as  there  is  a 
thick  stone  pillar  standini;  in  front  of  the  tablet  and  only  a  few  inches  distaTit 
from  it  The  emblems  at  the  top  are  : — In  the  centre,  a  lihga ;  to  the  right  of 
it,  an  officiating  priest,  and  beyond  him  a  fi^U'-e  of  Basava  above  which  is  the 
san  ;  to  the  left,  a  cow  and  calf,  and  beyond  them  a  crooked  knife  above  whidi 
is  the  moon. 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  as  a  boar,  when  he  rescned 
the  earth  that  had  been  carried  oflf  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean  by  the 
demon  Hirany^ksha. 

•  The  heavenly  Ganges,  which  sprang  from  the  perspiration  on  the  forehead 
of  Si<ra  and  flows  through  bis  matted  hair  before  it  falls  to  the  earth. 

•  Indra. 
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of  his  own  pleasure  in  the  Yaduvamsa  under  the  name  of  Krishna ;  and 
in  like  manner,  amiffst  the  praises  of  this  earth,  was  bom  in  the  Bat- 
tavamsi  the  gracious  Krishnaraja,  the  favourite  of  the  whole  world, 
the  crest- jewel  of  king  Tu}iga.'  Listen  now  ;  can  any  others  be  com- 
pared with  Sri-Krishnakandbara,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  lovely 
woman  the  earth  ?  ;  for  to  him  belonged  assuredly  great  bravery  and 
glory  and  dignity,  sinlessness,  learning,  and  upright  conduct,  and  abili- 
ty ;  he  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  of  the  Rattakuja, 
so  that  one  might  say  "That  Krishna'  and  this  Kriihna  are  one  ;** 
how  shall  1  describe  him  ?  Amongst  the  kings  who,  being  held  to  re- 
semble him  in  their  virtues,  were  glorious  in  the  royal  lineage  of 
Krishnaraja,  who  was,  by  reason  of  all  those  brilliant  qualities,  adorned 
with  th3  unrivalled  title*  of  "  The  sun  of  rulers,  the  valorous  univer- 
sal emperor,  the  poet,  Tuliga** :  — 

The  mighty  Sjna,  resplendent  in  having  acquired  the  goddess  Excel- 
lent Bravery,  and  good  fortune,  and  the  lustre  of  firm  speech,  and 
because  superhuman  might  and  glory  and  majesty  concentrated  them- 
selves preeminently  (in  him),  and  because  of  his  greatness  in  being 
esteemed  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  of  the  RttivamVi,  was  crlorioua 
as  being  the  best  of  kings,  so  that  all  people  praised  him,  saying  in 
their  joy,  "  This  is  the  hnsband  of  the  Earth,  which  has  (now  indeed) 
a  lord."     His  fon : — 

Great  thou«:h  their  sins  might  be,  he  protected  those  who,  (confess- 
ing their  misdeeds  to  him,)  asked  for  protection,  but,  if  any  one  bravely 
resisted  him,  him  he  slew;  indifferent  to  the  wives  of  other  men,  he 
regarded  them  not  even  though  they  might  be  pointed  out  with  the 
finger  as  excelling  Rambhe  '  (in  beauty) ;  to  those  that  asked  of  him 
he  granted  their  desires  ; — how  glorious  was  the  king  Sri-Kartatirya 
in  the  earth !     To  describe  the  perfect  prowess  of  his  son  :  — 

Lil-ethe  Lotus-bom  he  gave  existence  to  that  which  existed  net; 
like  that  holy  Krishna  he  excellently  preserved  all  this  (creation) ;  like 
Rndra  he  destroyed  those  who  attempted  (evil  deeds)'  ; — thus  he,  the 

*  Or  pefhnps  '*Ta]ij?a,  the  crest-jewel  (the  best)  of  kinf^."  The  word 
Tnlisra  occnrj  agaio  below  in  Hoe  12,  and  woald  there  seem  to  be  a  title  of 
Krishnaraja. 

*  i,  e.f  Vishnn  incarnate  as  Krishna. 
^  One  of  the  nymphs  of  heaven. 

*  The  qualities  of  king  Lakshmana  are  compared  with  the  attribates  of 
Brahma  the  creator,  Vishna  the  preserver,  and  &iv%  or  Bndra  the  destroyer. 
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ibest  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  became  a  very  second  king  Lakshmt 
<dhara'  among  those  who  are  excellent  and  say,  *'What  answer  (can  be 
made  to  the  assertion  that)  we  kings  are  portions  of  the  deity  V*  The 
wife^^  of  this  king  : — resembling  Rati  in  beauty,  the  Earth  ii>  firmness, 
the  Earth-born  in  devotion  to  her  husband,  Sri-Sati^^  in  supreme 
iiappiness,  the  wife  of  Indra  in  preeminence  of  enjoyment,  and  Bhftrati^* 
in  learning, — thus  the  most  virtuous  wife  Chandrikad^Ti  was  pleasing ; 
thus  let  me  describe  the  wife  of  Lakshmana.    To  them  : — 

As  to  DSvakidSyi  and  Yasudeva  was  bom  the  holy  Krishna  of  infi- 
nite glory,  so  to  tliose  two  who  were  so  happy  was  bom  most  felicitously 
the  king  6ri-Kartavirya,  the  best  of  kings,  the  delight  of  the  whole 

•earth, to  the  race  of  his  foes.     If  you  ask  how  that  was: — 

He  was  the  lord  of  mankind  and  acquainted  with  the  writings  on  the 
art  of  government ;  his  ministers  were  omniscient  and  opulent ;  his  city 
was  large  and  resplendent,  as  being  full  of  all  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing   (pleasure) ; ;  his  pleasing  country  was  possessed  of 

^the  fruits  of)  all  the  seasons ;  he  himself  was  without  an  equal  and 
most  brave  ;  his  army  and  his  friends  were  firmly  attached  to  him  ; — 
how  excellent  was  the  king  Sri-Kartavirya  !  Perfect  in  (the  possession 
of)  a  firm  saptdhga^^,  having  others  prostrate  before  him,  perfect  in 
all  expedients,  glorious  through  the  three  saktis^*  that  were  amplified 
in  him,  well  acquainted  with  the  glorious  six  ffunas^^,  perfect  in  the  three 
meaiis  of  accomplishment  that  abound  in  happiness, — ^who  of  all  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  resemble  in  this  world  Kirtavirya,  the  best  of  kings  f 

(If you  ask)  "What  was  the  royal  capital  of  this  glorious  king 
like?"  Resplendent  with  seventy  villages  which  delighted  all  mankind 
with  the  multitude  of  their  perennial  fruits,  famous  in  this  world  as 

•  Vishnu. 

^0  Literally,  *she  who  was  half  of  the  body.* 

"  P&rvatt. 

*•  Sarasvati. 

*'  The  saptAhga  or  seven  requisites  of  a  king's  conrt  are  : — A  learned  man, 
herald,  songster,  poet,  jester,  historian,  and  reader  of  PnrAnas.  There  is  an- 
other sapt&hga  or  the  seven  royal  favours,  viz.  money,  land,  a  house,  a  vehiolO) 
raiment,  jewels,  and  com. 

**  The  regal  attributes  of  majesty,  perseverance,  and  counsel. 

^*  The  six  gunas  are  the  six  divine  attributes,  viz.  wisdom,  creative  enex^, 
power,  all-sufficiency,  might,  and  glory  ;  or  the  six  means  of  defence,  viz.  peace, 
war,  a  march,  a  halt,  a  stratagem,  and  recourse  to  protection. 
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Sorapura^*  and  Bhdgavati^',  Venugrame,  having  become  famous 
through  the  excellence  of  its  merits  which  had  thus  acquired  greatness, 
became  pleasing  on  account  of  all  its  riches  and  enjoyments. 

While  he  was  ruling  happily  at  VSnupura,  which  was  thus  ever  re-^ 
splendent  with  endless  delights  like  Vasantapura ; — As  Vfishendra^' 
joyfully  became  the  well-known  servant  of  Isa,  as  T4rkshya*  *  of  him 
who  bears  the  lotus  on  his  navel,  and  as  Maruti*^  of  Rilghava,  so  the 
famous  and  valiant  Habbayanayaka,  a  very  lion  to  the  royal  elephants- 
that  were  his  mighty  foes,  became  with  pleasure  the  servant  of  the 
happy  king  Kartavlrya.  To  describe  that  valiant  man  : — As  one  who 
tickles  Java's  or  as  one  who  opposes  himself  to  Mari**,  or  as  one  who 
seizes  a  black  serpent  saying  "  What  can  this  do  to  me  ?,"  or  as  one 
who  strikes  a  lion  and  runs  away  (in  a  futile  attempt  to  escape), — (as 
it  fares  ill  with  all  these), — so,  (if  any  one  provokes  this  man)  saying- 
*^  What  can  he  do?, ''  Habbanayaka  scatters  destruction  on  all  sides  in 
war  like  Death  ;  who  is  rash  enough  to  oppose  him  ?  If  he  beheld 
(the  faults  of  any)  they  were  saved ;  but  if  any  having  uttered  a  lie 
came  to  withstand  him,  in  his  wrath  he  clove  asunder  their  breasts  and 
their  insolence ;  who  may  withstand  Habbana  ?  Though  they  might 
be  his  friends,  or  his  own  people,  or  people  whom  he  disliked,  or  even- 
kings,  he  (behaved  impartially  to  all  and)  caused  mankind  to  say  "  Is 
there  any  injustice  in  Habbana  ?  ; "  confronting  (his  foes)  he  became 
victorious,  being  most  resolute  in  meditating  on  the  lotuses  which  are 
the  feet  of  Bhairava*^ ;  what  Nayakas  could  be  compared  to  him  ? 
Can  any  other  woman  be  compared  with  Kalawe,  the  wife  of  this 
glorious  and  brave  man,  who  was  resplendent  like  the  daughter  of 
Janaka  in  beauty,  in  devotion  to  her  husband,  and  in  good  fortune  ? 
To  the  thus  glorious  Habbayanayaka  and  to  this  resplendent  Kalawe 
were  born  BAcheya  and  Bireya,  the  delight  of  their  relations,  a  trouble 
to  the  host  of  their  foes,  very  liberal  to  those  that  asked  of  them,  the 

*•  The  city  of  the  gods. 

* »  The  capital  of  VAsuki,  the  king  of  the  NAgas  or  serpent-demigods,  in  one 
of  tho  divisions  of  the  infernal  regions. 

*«  The  bull  Nandi,  the  servant  and  vehicle  of  Siva  (Isa). 

*  •  The  man-bird  Gamda,  the  servant  and  vehicle  of  Vishnu. 

•0  The  monkey-king  HanumAn,  one  of  the  allies  of  BAma  (BAghava)  in  his 
war  with  BAvana  the  king  of  LankA. 

•  *  Yama,  the  god  of  death. 

•■  DurgA,  the  goddess  of  epidemics. 

«»  A  macifostation  of  Siva  as  the  type  of  severity  and  cruelty. 
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best  of  Nayakas,  incaroations  of  enjoyment ;  how  shall  one   describe 
them  ?  It  is  well  known,  if  you  regard  them,  that,  as  if  Bhima  and  Arjima 
had  been  bom  again  in  all  their  might,  they  destroyed  instantaneously 
any  that  opposed  them,  but  protected  any  that  took  refuge  with 
them ;   they  were  numbered  amongst  yaliant  men  and  were  considered 
heroes ;  who  in  this  earth  resemble  Bacheya  and  Bireya  ?    Amongst 
them:  — If  the    assemblage  of    his   fierce   foes    withstood   him    for 
a  moment  in  war,  shouting  '  Oho !'  and  coming   like  a  thunderbolt 
with  a  blow  of  his  sharp  sword  he  struck  them  so  that  their  brains 
were  poured  out   from  their  heads  and  were  scattered  to   the   eight 
regions, —thus  he  killed  them  so  that  a  nasty  smell  was  caused:  say 
now,  who  could  withstand  BAcheyanayaka  and  be  saved  ?  Cleaving 
asunder  with  his  fierce  sword  the  brave  breasts  of  the  heroes  who  came 
against  him  in  war  proclaiming  (their  own)  titles  and  praising  (their 
own)  valour,   Bacheya,  the  bravest  of  mankind,  shouting  out  while 
their  breasts  and  their  red  blood  and  their  flesh  were  being  scattered 
abroad,  tjiiig  their  entrails  round  his  head  like  a  garland,  imitated  in 
the  earth  the  attributes  of  Bhairava.     Pie  came  dealing  destruction  in 
the  ranks  of  his  mighty  and  brave  foes  and  provided  an  acceptable 
repast  for  the  Bjtalas  and  other  demons,  and  thus  the  goddess  Bravery 
delighted  in  him  ;  but  for  that  would  Bacheya  have  been  considered  to 
possess  the  delights  of  the  goddess  Spotless  Fame  in  this  earth  ?,  no ; 
but  he  was  surpassingly  terrible  in  his  prowess.  As  one  who  wars  with 
Java,  as  one  who  laughs  at  Death,  as  one  who  drinks  the   black  poi- 
son, as  one  who  seizes  the  jewel  in  the  hood  of  a  great  serpent, — as  all 
these  die,  so  those  who  oppose  him  die,  but  those  who  bow  themselves 
before  him  are  saved  ;  and  thus  Bacheyanayaka  is  indeed  a  hero  and  a 
valiant  man  in  the  earth.     Bacha  covets  not  the  wealth  of  others,  nor 
desires  the  wives  of  others,  nor  troubles  himself  about  other  heroes,  even 
though  they  may  surpass  respectively  the  riches  of  Dhanada,  or  llati,  or 
a  lion,  (yan  any  other  woman  be  compared  with  Mayidavi  his  wife,  who 
like  the  Earth-born  is  famous  for  abounding  in  the  delights  of  spotless 
virtues  ?   Who  in  this  earth  may  be  compared  with  the  lotus-faced  Mayi- 
devi  who  resembles  6r »,  in  riches,  the  wife  of  Indra  in  delight,  and  Sura- 
bhi"  in  liberality  ?     The  younger  brother  of  that  same  Mayid^vtnftyaki 
who  was  considered  the  first  of  women :— If  the  assemblage  of  the  brave 
and  ininJcal  Nayakas,   boasting  and  saying  "What  other  men  (save 
ourselves)  are  renowned  for  firm  determination,  for  strength  of  arms, 

■*  Tho  fabnloos  cow  of  plenty. 
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and  for  valour  ?,  "  came  and  withstood  him,  when  he  beheld  them  in 
front  of  him,  Beddana,  the  younger  brother  of  Mayid^vi,  valorously 
slew  (them)  with  his  fierce  sword  so  that,  being  humbled,  (they)  tripped 
and  fell.  While  Mayidevi,  who  was  thus  pleasing  with  a  most  excellent 
fame  that  was  full  of  glory,  and  her  husband  Bacheyanayaka,  the 
receptacle  of  perfect  piety,  were  living  happily  together  on  account  of 
their  great  munificence,  their  infinite  delight  in  each  other,  and  their 
pleasing  affection,  they  became  fit  to  be  compared  in  the  earth  to 
Kantu  and  Uati.  So  while  these  two  were,  through  the  delights  of 
their  spotless  virtues,  living  in  the  happiness  that  bad  been  acquired  by 
them  in  this  earth, — if  you  ask  for  a  description  of  the  merits  of  the  six 
headmen  of  the  village  of  N^sarige  which  was  the  locality  of  the 
administration  of  Bacheyanayaka  who  was  the  worshipper  of  the  sacred 
lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  Sri-V!rabhairavad9va  the  incarnation  of 
the  holy  NilalohitaRudra,  and  who  was  the  subduer  of  the  might  of 
his  enemies : — 

Receptacles  of  modesty,  born  in  most  noble  families,  possessed  of  the 
most  exalted  piety,  the  lovers  of  Great  Fame,  without  sin,  oceans  of  the 
great  virtue  of  liberality  towards  their  friends,  devoted  to  contemplating 
the  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  Jina,  generous,  the  glory  of  learned 
men, — such  were  the  six  headmen  who  were  mutually  glorious  at 
Nesarige. 

Esteeming  highly  Nesarige  which  had  become  his  permanent  place 
of  abode,  the  sinless  Bacheyanayaka  caused  to  be  built  there  a  shrine  of 
Habbesvara,  which  was  as  it  were  the  jewelled  diadem  of  the  lovely 
woman  the  earth,  and,  pronouncing  it  a  most  holy  place,  established 
there  the  lihga  of  that  god,  and  thus  obtained  great  renown  amongst 
mankind.  That  lovely  woman  Mayidevi,  having  caused  to  be  built  a 
pleasing  shrine  of  the  Husband  of  Unia'*,  through  her  devotion 
towards  Mrida"*  made  in  her  piety  a  temple  of  Manikesvara.  That 
same  lotus-eyed  Mayidevi,  the  best  of  lovely  women,  having  had  built 
in  her  affection  an  abode  for  Mah.'^sa  because  he  is  possessed  of  beauty, 
is  adorned  with  virtue,  is  brave,  is  possessed  of  many  enjoyments,  ia 
most  liberal,  is  the  sustainer  of  Fortune,  and  is  every  thing  that  is  good» 
caused  the  god  Siddhesvara  to  be  established  most  excellently.  While 
all  people  were  being  satisfied  with  excellent  garmehts,  with  plenty  of. 

«*  PArvaU. 
a«  Siva. 

.34  r  a  s 
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gorUiiv  vixit  vnK^f-i  irjr^^  isA  w^.h.  Vrutl  jsx7*s  ami  ana  in 

«rtt(«,  <fai(,  tbt£  -v'^oxo.!  -TfTj-,  -vLi  Liiis  charTTur,  uii  B^Aejm,  the 

O  j^^xi  per>pli^  '»«:ar>li.^hi»i!  &  ri^nliiroil^  or  Uitj^u  m.  the 

ri/  tftft  nhf *!*  *hrl  •i.*^  *.Ii.it  w*re  th  u  coGjecrated : — Pore  m 
^lT*n  rip  tr#  m.*nul  coar->3ipliCiOQ  o«  the 
kSA'^Igosk  (!  K.-hja-iriffiza;  ;  the  disciple  olf  that  chief  of 
Kr^rSnt^kci,  «hr»  foLIo'v^i  tr.^  i^zn^  pursuits  ;  hi*  son,  resemblbip  him 
(A  rlnntf  WM  Virru-^iici,  t?-*  mo^t  excellent  oce,  the  rider  brother  of 
that  hf^t  of  «:iz^  N^rjia'trir/^i,  the  disciple  of  RinpiilijaaoaaAkti  the 
^rhlef  of  a.v.^ti/rf.  Tne  §oa  ot  that  same  VamasaktideTm : — ^HaTii^ 
^iven  the  nar/i^  of  '  a  mere  machine*  to  (anj  saint)  who  used  to  {ftraloii^ 
hU  life  hj  m>^H  of  fttrat.ijera%  and  saying  "  What  is  there  in  those 
M^^A  whff  tuy>j  (ro<ihr>^d  bj  some  Cartijicial)  means  or  other  I ;  the 
d'jtiftn  of  r^iliicio.i  are  rny  duticr«,"  the  holv  sage  Honnayja,  with  rcao- 
I'lte  mind,  •f>f:e':h,  a*id  Wlr,  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  cif  die 
hfH^iand  of  I'Arrati  on  the  earth.  To  describe  the  race  of  the  thus- 
rrnrntioned  Ilonnayya : — There  is  (there  are  instances  of)  infinite  power 
of  s^df-reMtraint  amon:;  the  ^reat  ascetics  that  hare  been  fiunou^  aiul 
among  the  Pd-upatas*^  and  among  the  ^rvtriyat^^  i  but  I  praise 
(him  who  vfM)  tlie  chief  of  the  excellent  rites  of  Kalamukhe. 

\\si\\ !  On  a  sacred  lunar  day  which  comprised  the  conjunction  of  a 
ri/alipala  with  the  sun*s  commencement  of  his  progress  to  the  north 
on  Thiirnday  the  seventh  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  Magha  in  the 
yv.M  of  the  Saka  era  124 1,  being  the  Bahudhrmya  sanivattara,  at  the 
(command  of  the  king  Sri-Kiirtavlryadeva  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
throne,  after  the  feet  of  Ilonnayya  had  been  laved,  there  were  given 
with  oblations  of  water,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ahgabhoga  of  the  god, 
the  perpetual  offering,  the  Chaitra^^,  and  the  Pavitra**^  to  supply  the 
HHcetieH  of  that  place  (?  Nosaiige)  with  food,  to  repaur  whatever  might 
become  broken  or  torn  or  worn  out,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  holj 


*^  JirAliinans  who  worHhip  Siva  as  Pasupati,  the  lord  of  all  created  beinge. 

*  **  BrAhinans  who  arc  well  versed  in  the  study  of  the  V^as. 

••  Somot imos  the, two  words  are  mot  with  in  the  insoriptions  as  a  _ 
pound,  -'  CfuLitrapavUra,* — f  the  jmrificatory  rites  of  the  month  Chaitra  or  qfthm 
tfinpit' ;  in  othor  places,  as  here  and  in  lino  75  below,  they  are  diatinot.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  what  moanin;;  is  to  be  given  to  these  terms,  and  therefora  I 
have  not  Inui'Iaied  them. 
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rites,  800  kammai  (of  land)  to  the  god  6ri-Habb^8varad^vn.  400 
kammiM  to  the  god  6ri-Manikesvaradeva,  and  300  kamma$  to  the 
god  Siddhesvarad^va,  in  the  circle  of  Karajadakadimannu  of  Ndsarige, 
after  that  there  had  been  given  to  the  six  headmen  of  that  place, 
headed  by  Th&chagavunda  of  Bellivetta,  a  gift  of  money  like  that 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  give  at  the  time  of  burying,  and  rings  and 
ornaments  and  alms' ^  and  such  cloths  as  belong  to  (are  the  customary 
gift  to)  (the  priests  of)  the  five  mathas,^^  The  boundaries  of  this  land 
are  :— (It  is)  to  the  W.  of  the  road  to  Tavarage,  and  to  the  E.  of  the 
boundaries  of  Rambige.  There  were  given  altogether  to  those  three 
shrines  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  kamba$  within  (the  limits  of) 
four  heaps  of  stones  above  graves. 

Also  there  were  given  450  {kammaa  of)  garden-land  to  the  god 
Habbesvaradova,  300  to  the  god  Manikesvaradeva,  and  200  to  the 
god  Siddhesvaradeva.  The  boundaries  of  this  garden-land  are:  — (It 
is)  to  the  N.  of  the  stream,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  road  to  Kandadala 
that  passes  through  the  eastern  fields.  Thus  there  were  given  alto- 
gether to  those  three  shrines  nine  hundred  and  fifty  kammas  of 
garden-land  within  (the  limits  of)  four  heaps  of  stones  above  graves. 

If  you  ask  what  are  the  mathas  of  those  same  gods : — A  pledge  (of 
a  plot  of  ground),  fifteen  cubits  long  in  the  cubits  of  Karahada,  was 
given  to  the  god  ^ri-Habbesvaradeva,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple  of 
the  original  local  deity  and  to  the  E.  of  the  houses  of  the  shepherds  r 
a  pledge,  eight  cubits  long,  was  given  to  the  god  Manikesvaradeva  (in 
the  same  place)  ;  and  a  pledge,  seven  cubits  long,  was  given  to  the  goJ 
Siddhesvaradeva  (in  the  same  place)  ;  thus  the  total  length  was  thirty 
cubits.  The  breadth  of  the  same : — Twenty-three  cubits  are  the  length 
of  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  black  soil  (  ?  in  front  of  the  bank  of  the- 
tank).  Thus  there  were  given  altoo:ether  to  those  same  three  shrines 
30  of  the  cubits  of  Karahada  in  a  square'"  within  (the  limits  of)  four 
heaps  of  stones  above  graves. 


^^  *Ent7ihittu; '  *  hittu,*  fouTj  meal,  has  also  the  sense  of  almSy  gratuitously^ 
supplying  food,  and  ffrntnitously  perffvnninrj  servieegy  bat  the  force  of  *  ttrUu^ 
eight,  prefixed  to  it  hero  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  '  erUuhittu*  may  mean  eight 
guilds, 

•  *  *  Hatha,*  a  religious  college,  a  monastery. 

'■  According  to  the  text  it  is  nof  a  square  of  thirty  cubits,  as,  though  the 
length  is  thirty  cubits,  the  breadth  is  only  twenty-three.  I  may  perhaps  have 
overlooked  something  in  line  65 ;  for,  the  averaj^e  number  of  letters  in  each 
line  in  this  part  of  the  inscription  is  fifty-six,  whereas  there  are  only  fiftynme 


2&b  INSCKiniONS   RELATIKG  TO  THX 

If  you  a«k  wliat  were  the  eighteen  gardens  of  those  gods  : — To  the 
N.  ot'ilm  btream  and  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  of  those  gods,  there 
were  given  to  tiiose  three  shrineH  twelve  gardens  (and,  or,  oompnaing,) 
2i)0  kammuH  out  of  tjie  circle  of  the  garden-land. 

Two  oil-niilU  were  «et  apart  to  provide  oil  for  the  perpetual  lamps 
of  those  baine  goiU. 

Hull !     ileiKJeil  hy  tho  (^hlcf  merchants  of  four  cities  of  the  KAn$ 
Thrci^thoiitiHud  who  wrrc  distinj^uiHlied  for  prowess  through  the  world 
l)y  r.Mis(»u  of  th(Mr  hroiid  clicMtM  wliioh   were  pure    in  preserving  the 
law8  of  tin;    Virahaimiiju    j;uild   which   is  the  very   emhodiment  of 
truth,  pure,  coudiut,    hrilliaut   achievements   morality,  modesty,   and 
luaiuiup;,  aclorui'tl    with    iuuunuTahle   good  qualities   acquired    hy  five 
huudml  hrave  edicts  cc K- 1 » rat od  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  which 
wcio   di'Corati»il   with   tho   hauner  (hearing  the  device)  of  a    hill   snd 
were  iudmcil    with    pcrtcct    daring,  and  who  enjoyed    the    excellent 
favour  ofthc  goilih-ss  Sri  radniavatidcvi, — the  people  of  many  coun- 
tiioii   on  lu»th  siilcs  ami  all  the  a:uilds  of  the  Sakhara  acd  Mmmmuri 
uf  the  place  called   lHurureitthfili'^    and  of  the  place  called    Hannera- 
duvare^fth'tlu'*    asseiulded  together  in  great  numbers  in  the  temple  of 
the    hoK    Kalideva    ot"  the  shepherds   of  Nosarige   of  Srimat-Hara- 
deut-uuiWAdi'',  and,  being  in  the  tield  of  Bhaishana,  (the  people  of)  the 
dihulet  u;ave  the  t'ollowiuii:  contributions  in  order  that  the  rites  of  the 
gods  Sri-  llabb.'Mvaradi'xa  and  Sri-Mauikesvaradcva  that  had  been  estab- 
lished b\    the    \u.iNau:^a    UAeheyanayaka  of  that  country    might  be 
carried  ou.     ^riiey  gave)  on  the   pots  and  pans   sold  at  Nesarige,  one 
t».<a'^  on  eacli /<«n< /</<*',    one /vAti  on  each   load   of  a   beast,    and  one 

in  the  lino  in -luosiivni.     1  \>itiinl  rnop.xo   inst'i-tinir  alter  t ho  wordB  *  hetdiitaidu 

a:i' ,  ,.i.  .4  ;■','   I'/Aitit  .■.■.'•.,♦.<    '..,.•,  ill   iLUt  liuo  ilio  woitis  '  i/ifn  iayyoj^oia/    Mr«A 

I        I 

^'*  •  A' '"''.. \n-t.N- ■;•;■' '  ;hkI  ' //.f.<  (ti-f».t  .•"■.»/»■/ /'«.J(t  *  are  tcxjhnical  xuuuos  airf 
mi'a:i  liu\\ui\  -<  .'''■  ..•''.■.'(-*;,;  •'■•*  ■.<  '•i'.Hi'h  t/i*.'  '  >t'-«*rt-aiui-arAalr  and 
f/';.-  ....';■•,       T  "i-  .>    ■.-.f. ".•■">    .'/If.  *  r ■'■»''' '•"f-<i/K?-«i-/iti//-*     Xq    !27o.  V.^ 

Uiio   ki,  wo  'ui.  i-  '"t    '■'  -•  '•:'•..'•/   •!-,!r  :,<     .-■.tlltd)   rh^  '  iiet^enrand  or-half* 

;iiul  '■«■.■  I."'.  ■  r  '  •■.■#/•■'.(■■  s  .-r.'i.  iy  •/.•.-  '  '.!ti'eii"ind^\l-!uvt\*  Xliead  tBlUlS 
iii\.b.»'».v  .'.ui^.J  'vi  M  >«i"tn»  oc-ii  ■.•s»>ii>ia  .if'  wiiicu  no  trace*  now  remain, 
ba..  ;  no '.i-ii'  .  »  :  no   '.wjii  un  .i.>ii  i'l"    Mciii   niav   periuips  be   t'ouuti   in   a  aiMton& 

*  I.  _ 

■.-..■.\:i  w.is  :a!c«  i!  «>  I  "<  d  .  \.'.Ai  [.,A  :.4  -i'.  r  :ii»»  ruwu  unly  buc  the  ncigh~ 
'v.;  i;:i;:  s'it-.:i.  !"v  .lis.i  nii  \\>  ''.n-  s.  :».:;•  i  •■j*  'tiiiiibiiLiar!)  ot'  the  tWO  diriSKmfl 
Liia>  ^.^>Ll■^LlLuLcvI  it.^t.^i  a:  -i-'  ;t>>.ival  u  '.'in.'  !l '  <-il>i.'i;'.uve  ro  Tueec  in  opposifcHMt 
to  v.-ava  oLLior  laa  oiii;:ii;o  :ti  a  v.-uuii:'sii.  ouilua  "  /:m'/a-A:i.ii«i;;u,'*  Utamlljr  "^l* 
Nvai*  oi'  siouos/'  It'  ?bi;  'lumoer  *»!'  ^  iilatrns  na  oacii  side  of  the  line'dii 
uoc  spociaod,  :he  conLeuding  pariitis  '-vouid  ')u  '*  the  people  of 
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•   •  • 

armia'  ^  on  each  head-load  of  betel-leaves  loaded  at  that  place  ;  one 
hundred  leaves  on  each  bamboo-load'*  and  fifty  leaves  on  each  head-load 
of  the  same.  In  (each)  shop  there  was  given  every  day  a  spoonful 
of  paddy,  and  a  ladleful"  of  oil  was  given  on  the  oil-mills. 
Among  the  threshers  and  the  reapers  one  beU^^  was  given  at  the 
Chaitra  and  one  at  the  Patitra,  and  also  one  sheaf  and  five  stalks  on 
each  stack  every  day.  On  each  potter's  kiln  there  were  given  two 
small  jars.  On  each  head-load  of  grass  there  was  given  one  sheaf ;  and 
two  (?  sticks)  on  each  head-load  of  firewood.  The  sellers  of  husks  and 
chaff  gave  out  of  what  they  sell  in  bunches  or  baskets  as  much  as  can 
be  seized  in  the  hand.  (There  was  given  also  a  supply  of)  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  lime.  And  an  order  was  given  that  a  present  of  eatables, 
to  be  continued  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  was  to  be  made  to 
those  same  gods  out  of  whatever  might  be  loaded  within  the  Kiindi 
Three-thousand.  Twenty  cultivators  (of  this  place)  and  sixty  of  that, 
agreeing  among  themselves,  gave  a  kotaga*^  on  each  post  in  a  corn« 
treading-floor  in  order  that  the  rites  of  those  same  gods  might  be 
carried  on. 

This  general  bridge  of  piety,  &c.      Many  kings,   commencing  with 
Sagara,  have  bestowed  land,  &c.     He  who  confiscates  land,  &c. 

on  both  sides,  "  as  the  expression  is  in  the  text ;  if  the  two  divisions  contained 
the  one  seven  villages  and  the  other  twelve,  then,  including  in  each  division 
half  the  tovm  of  BankApAr  itself,  the  contending  parties  would  be  **  the 
people  of  the  locality  called  '  Seven-and-a-half  and  the  people  of  the  locality 
oalled  'Twelve-and-a-half/  **  Technical  and  traditional  Canarese  names  often 
contain,  for  reasons  which  are  not  now  known,  nnmerical  components ;  thas, 
at  R^yara-Hubballi  (the  kings'  Habballi)  in  the  Dhflrw£d  District  there  is  a 
matha  that  is  always  spoken  of  as  *  HanneradwMatha^*  literally,  '  the  Twclve- 
mathaf*  and  there  is  at  the  Bame  place  an  Ayya  or  priest  whose  title  is  *MHrU' 
sAviradayya*  literally,  *  the  Three-thousand-Xyya/  This  Ayya's  title  may  have 
originated  in  his  ancestors  being  the  high-prie^^t8  of  the  Kiindi  Three-thousand. 
As  another  instance  of  a  name  with  a  numerical  component  we  have  in  No.  V., 
line  60,  the  Jain  temple  oalled  Paftchavasadi,  that  is  the  "  Five -Ba^adi." 

'*  Perhaps  **  Ndsarige  where  there  are  eight  guilds  of  wealthy  merchants.*' 

•*   *  Visaf* — one  fourth  of  an  anna. 

*  ^  *  Honnu*  appears  to  be  equal  to  two  rupees ;  x.e,  "  on  each  two  rupees* 
worth  of  pots  and  pans." 

* '   'ArevtsOj* — half  a  vtsa. 

*"  i.e.  probably,  *' on   each  load   carried  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of  a 
bamboo." 

*  *  *86tige*  is  apparently  the  dative  case  of  *86iUf  a  spoon,  a  ladles  adopted  as 
a  nominative  to  denote  a  ladlefnl, 

*^  *Bile'  appears  to  bo  equal  to  half  an  anna. 

♦*  'Kolaga'  a  grain-measure,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  *  khandvga,*  which  con- 
tains about  three  bushels. 
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•  •  • 

No.  VII.  ^ 

Reverence  to  Sambhu,  &c. !  May  this  Lord'  of  the  Mountain-born, 
who  has  in  his  love  commanded  his  eight  excellent  forms  of  Earth,  Sky, 
Moon,  Sun,  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Spirit  to  proceed  into  the  world, — 
he  Sadasiva,  who  is  resplendent  on  the  sacred  hill'  with  mental  joy, 
(being  one  with)  this  same  lord  Mallikarjuna, — confer  endless  happiness 
upon  those  who  betake  themselves  to  him ! 

In  the  land  of  Bharata,  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Mountain*  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  world  encircled  by  the  ocean,  shines  that  country 
that  bears  the  name  of  Kuntala ;  lovely  is  that  country  and  in  it  is  the 
district  of  Kiindi.     The  supreme  lord  of  that  district,   king  Laksh- 
mana,  was  resplendent ;  to  Kartavirya,  who  was  his  son,  Mad^vi  herself 
became  wife^,  and  to  them  was  born  Lakshmideva,  who,  if  we  describe 
him,  was  the  delight  of  the  wise  people  bom  in  the  world,  the  torment 
of  all  hostile  kings,  valorous  as  that  (famous)   Rama  and  other  lords 
of  the  earth,  endowed  with  all  virtues.     If  you  reflect  upon  it,  Laksh- 
mideva  was  verily  born  to  that  virtuous  woman, — possessed  of  a  comely 
form,  the  preserver  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  earth,  the  son  of  the  king 
Sri- Kartavirya,  bom  in  the  family  of  the  Rattas,  worthy  to  be  honoured 
amongst  kings  ;  if  you  regard  him,  verily  this  Lakshmideva  excels  in 
might,  manifesting  his  glory  in  the  race  of  the  sun."    This  fruitful  off- 
spring of  the  Rashtrakuta  race,  Lakshmideva,  of  unequalled  might, 

*  This  inscription  is  from  a  stone  tablet  that  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  streets  of  Sanndatti,  in  the  Parasgad  T£lak&  of  the  Belgaom  District ; 
in  order  to  ensure  its  safe  preservation  I  have  had  it  removed  and  placed  close 
to  the  MAmlatd&r's  Kachtjri.  The  characters  of  the  inscription  are  small  and 
very  finely  enjn^ved,  and  the  stone  altogether  is  an  exceptionally  good  speci- 
men of  inscription-sculpture.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  stone  are  : — In 
the  centre,  a  Xi'nqa  ;  to  the  right  of  it,  an  officiating  priest,  beyond  him  a  seated 
figure,  and  above  them  the  sun  ;  to  the  left,  a  cow,  beyond  it  a  crooked  knife, 
and  above  them  the  moon. 

*  Siva. 

'  The  mountain  ^rtiaila,  in  tho  Kamul  country,  on  which  is  a  temple  fkmed 
for  its  sanctity. 

^  The  mountain  M^m. 

*  But  in  line  15  of  No.  V.  the  name  of  tho  wife  of  Kartavirya  is  £ohalad^vi. 
Possibly  the  translation  here  should  be  *'  to  KArtavirya,  who  was  his  son,  she 
who  was  a  most  chaste  wife  "  (compare  one  of  the  epithets  applied  to  £chala- 
d^vl  in  No.  v.,  line  15)  **  became  queen  "  ;  but  M/id^vi  seems  to  be  used  here  as 
a  proper  name,  and,  though  the  word  *  m/iiUvV  or  in  its  full  form  *  fnah6,d^vf 
has  the  sense  of  queen ^  empress ^  it  is  usual  to  add  it  in  that  sense  to  a  proper 
name,  e.g.  Echalamah&dd?!,  and  not  to  use  it  in  that  sense  as  an  independent 
word. 

*  The  Rattakula  is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  S&ryavaihBa. 
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became  famous,  rivalling  and  surpassing  Elandarpa^  in  beauty;  and  the 
sun  in  splendour,  the  son  of  the  wind^  in  valour,  and  the  Liord*  of 
Rohini  in  being  the  delight  of  all  mankind,  the  Lord^°  of  the  beautiful 
woman  that  is  the  Eastern  Region  in  fortune,  and  Karna^^  in  gene- 
rosity. 

Having  with  joy  extended  the  Ratta  rule,  Munichandra,  the  royal 
spiritual  preceptor  of  the  Rattas,  the  lord  of  the  woman  Fortune  was 
considered  the  firm  sustainer  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Rattas.  A  very 
moon  of  a  sage  in  that  he  was  the  deUght  of  the  lotuses^'  (that  were 
his  friends),  a  very  moon  of  a  sage  on  account  of  his  lustre  which 
dealt  destruction  to  the  lotuses^'  which  were  the  faces  of  the  hostile 
kings,  a  very  moon  of  a  sage  through  his  might  which,  traversing  the 
ocean  of  the  Ratta  kingdom,  extended  so  as  to  touch  the  borders  of 
the  regions — such  was  Munichandra,  possessed  of  the  name  of 
*  Moon.'  Through  his  mystic  knowledge  he  became  the  spirituAl 
preceptor  of  king  Kartavtrya  ;  through  his  close  acquaintance  with  the 
treatises  on  the  use  of  the  weapons  he  became  the  instructor  of 
Lakshmideva ;  through  subduing  many  kingdoms  he  became  the 
anointer  of  other  kings ; — thus,  listen  thou,  did  the  title  of  *  Spiritual 
Preceptor'  become  applicable  to  him ;  and  truly  (the  name  of)  *  Spir- 
itual Guide'  did  belong  to  the  excellent  Munichandra.  While  this 
same  Lakshmideva,  who  was  the  son  of  Kartavirya  the  chief  of  kings* 
was  firmly  enduring,  6ri-Munichandrad6va  made  the  earth  all  of  one 
standard  of  morality  through  his  administration  and,  decorated  with 
arrows,  pursued  with  the  excellent  might  of  his  arm  the  hostQe 
kings,  being  a  very  lion  to  the  elephants  that  were  his  enemies. 
"Worthy  of  respect,  most  able  among  ministers,  the  establfsher  of  the 
Ratta  kings,  Munichandra  surpassed  all  others  in  capacity  for  admin- 
istration and  in   generosity.     The   counsellors    of  that  same  Munif 


'  KAmaddva. 

8  Tho  PAndava  prince  Bhima  who  was  the  son  of  Kunti,  the  wife  of  FAnda, 
by  the  god  VAyu,  the  wind. 

"  The  moon. 

10  Indra. 

11  A  Par&nic  prince  celebrated  for  his  liberality ;  he  was  the  son  of  Knnti, 
before  her  marriage  with  PAnda,  by  the  sun. 

i«  'Kumuda;*  i.e.  the  blue  lotus  which  flowers  in  the  evening. 

1'  Here  the  original  has  'ahjat  i.e.  the  white  lotus,  which  opens  its  flowers 
at  sunrise  and  closes  them  in  the  evening. 
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chandradSva,  who  were  praised  in  the  earth,  were  S^tinAtha,  hest  of 
clerks,  the  son  of  RamarAja  the  granter  of  all  the  desires  of  his 
friends, — the  glorious  N^a  of  Kiindi,  of  great  valour, — and  MalUk- 
arjuna  who  enjoyed  happiness  resulting  from  the  greatness  of  his 
excellent  and  brilliant  good  fortune. 

If  you  ask  what  was  the  unrivalled  lineage  of  the  thus  glorious 
Mallikarjuna : — The  seven  sages**  are  worthy  of  worship  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Fourfaced**,  and  among  them  the  sage  Atri  is  the 
best  and  greatest.  Anasuye,  the  chief  wife  of  that  sage,  true  to  her 
lord,  accomplished  for  her  husband  every  thing  that  is  pleasing  and 
useful  and  supreme  prosperity,  and  Hari  and  Hara  and  the  Lotus-bom 
became  the  sons  of  that  lovely  woman ;  from  the  eye  of  Atri  was  bom 
the  moon,  and  thus  that  race  (became  known)  in  the  earth  as  the 
Indukula.  In  the  race  of  Atri,  which  became  diffused  over  the  earth 
as  the  Induvamsa,  were  bora  many  Brahmans*^,  versed  in  the  best 
sciences,  and  among  them  was  Rudrabhatia,  the  king  of  poets.  He 
acquired  from  Sarasvati  excellence  of  speech,  and  from  king  Kanna  the 
supremacy  over  eighteen  villages ;  who  may  be  compared  in  the 
excellence  of  his  poetry  and  the  greatness  of  his  power  with  that  same 
lord  Rudrabhatta,  the  members  of  whose  race  used  to  become  excellent 
poets  in  six  months  (after  commencing  their  studies)  ?  Through  that 
excellent  poet  Rudrabhatta  the  family  of  Atri,  known  as  the  Sdmakula, 
acquired  the  name  of  Sam^igakula*^,  and  in  that  good  family  occurred 
a  spotless  achievement.  For  Rudrabhatta,  having  pledged  a  letter  of 
his  name  as  security  for  (a  loan  of )  a  thousand  (pieces  of)  gold,  receiv- 
ed from  people  the  appellation  of '  Rudrata'  only,  as  a  substitute  (for 
his  full )  name,  until  the  day  when  he  redeemed  the  pledge.  In  the 
celebrated  Samasigavaibsa  were  born  many  of  matchless  strength,  and 
amongst  them  Kalideva,  praised  in  the  earth,  rose  to  an  eminence  of 
power  through  his  spotless  fame.  His  offspring  Sridhara  was  resplen- 
dent with  the  supremacy  over  eighteen   (villages)  of  which  the  town 

Banihatti  was  the  chief ;  to  him  was  born  MahadSva,  the  abode  of 

^*  Marichi,  Atri,  An^ras,  Fulastja,  Falaba,  Krata,  and  Yafiishtha;  or, 
Mailchi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Falastja,  Vasiahtha,  Daksha,  aod  Bhriga;  there  are 
other  variations  in  the  list. 

**  Brahma. 

*«  In  the  original, — '  «l<imaror '=*  hhUdSvar*  gods  upon  earthy  aooniinon  name 
for  Br&hmans. 

^^  i.€.y  as  explained  to  me,  a  family  in  which  the  direct  lineal  descent  has 
never  been  interrupted. 
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increasing  happiness-;  his  fair  son  was  Sridhara,  brare  and  pioad.  and 
to  him  was  bom  MahadSva  who  enjoyed  happiness  as  long  as  he  lired. 
Enmity  having  arisen  between  that  same  Siripati^^  and  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Gaganasarorara,  Siripati  was  slain  ^ '  at  HSiavere  in  the  finmt 
ranks  of  battle  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  His  father  haTing 
become  a  butt  for  the  arrows  of  his  enemies,  he  (Mahadeva),  having 
heard  it,  straightway  arose  and  went  to  other  lands,  and,  having  daring 
twelve  years'^  amassed  wealth  in  the  island,  he  brought  and  gave  it  to 
the  king ;  and  thus  Mayideva,  the  most  excellent  one,  destroyed  his  foe 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  anger  and  with  his  infuriated  elephants.  As 
formerly  Jamadagni-Rama,  like  a  foul  mist,  twenty-one  times  de- 
stroyed the  lords  of  the  earth'  ^,  so  Mahadevanayaka,  the  native  lord 
of  Banihatti,  destroyed  with  his  elephants  the  race  of  his  enemies,  and 
performed  for  his  father  the  customary  rites  of  the  gift  of  water, 
Mahadeva,  raising;  his  hand  against  the  Matangaru^^  who  are  thieves 
and  who  were  scorched  by  his  enmity,  valorously  afforded  protection^ 
while  all  mankind  honoured  him  as  being  ever  the  protector  of  those 
that  took  refuge  with  him.  Having  afforded  protection  to  those  that 
fled  to  him  for  refuge,  having  overcome  the  might  of  his  enemies,  and 
having  done  honour  to  those  that  deserved  to  be  honoured,  Maha- 
devanayaka shone  in  the  earth,  diffusing  abroad  a  majesty  because  he 
was  verily  like  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  quarters.  The  sons  of 
the  thus-described  Mahadevanayaka  were  three,  ^ridhara,  and  MaUik- 
urjuna,  and  Chandra ;  amongst  them  Mallikarjuna  shone  gloriously  as 
the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses  of  his  family,  becoming  the  advancer 
of  his  race  and  the  increaser  of  its  pure  fame.  A  very  ocean  of 
good  qualities,  a  mass  of  glory,  the  granter  of  the  desires  of  learned 
men,  of  men  of  culture,  and  of  his  friends,  the  chief  of  the  Samasi- 
gakula, — thus  was  the  lord  Mallikarjuna  resplendent.  The  pure 
wife    of  the  thus  majestic  Malideva  was    the  .  lovely  woman  Gauri 

^^  i.e.,  the  second  ^ridhara  mentioned  above. 

* "  Lit.,  "  went  to  the  city  of  Yama." 

■0  Lit.,  "  during  years  counted  by  the  number  of  the  sun  ;'*  the  forms  of  the 
sun  are  twelve,  and  any  word  meaning  sun  may,  therefore,  be  used  to  represent 
the  number  twelve. 

•  ^  This  refers  to  the  legendary  extermination  of  the  whole  race  of  Eshatriyas 
by  Paraiturdma,  son  of  Jamadagni. 

'  '  The  M&tangaru  are  Ch&nd^las ;  the  goddess  of  the  caste  is  Mdtangi,  hence 
they  are  also  called  M/ltangt-makka]u,  '  children  of  M^tah^.' 
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•  •  • 

eager  in  offering  worship  to  deceased  ancestors,  to  Brahmans,  and  to 
gods,  dcToted  to  her  husband ;  let  me  describe  the  lineage  of  that 
loTelj  woman. 

Amongst  the  seyen  sages,  Yasish^a,  chief  of  sages,  was  esteemed 
the  greatest ;  and,  becoming  manifest  in  the  lineage  of  that  sage,  MA- 
diraja,  the  lord  of  the  city  of  Kolara'^,  shone  in  the  earth.  The  son  of 
Madiraja  was  the  famous  Bhiitanatha  of  spotless  deeds,  and  to  this 
prin^  were  bom  five  children,  resplendent  with  fame,  worthy  of  praise 
in  the  world ;  and  amongst  these  five  Madiraja  became  most  celebrated, 
who  acquired  a  name  through  the  excess  of  his  glory,  so  that  people 
praised  him  as  "  a  fishhook  to  the  throats  of  his  enemies,  most  high 
in  majesty."  Being  himself  a  very  cage  of  thunderbolts  in  respect  of 
protecting  those  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  the  lord  Dofikara**- 
Madiraja  acquired  for  himself  the  title  of  "  an  outer  shell  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  towards  (in  excoriating)  those  that  opposed  him."  He,  while 
living  at  K614ra,  having  well  protected  the  sons  of  the  lords  that  were 
of  equal  rank  with  himself  when  they  so.ught  refuge  with  him  distress- 
ed in  mind  because  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  estates,  entered 
with  his  younger  brothers  into  war  and  there  acquired  victory  but  also 
met  his  death,  and  then  amidst  the  sounds  of  all  the  drums  of  the  gods 
took  his  departure  for  the  skies,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  man- 
kind. The  elder  sister  of  that  same  Madiraja,  Bijjiyavve,  praised  in 
the  earth,  in  the  same  fashion  continued  excellently  well  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  younger  brothers  and  that  supremacy  (of  K61ara).  That 
supremacy  shone  in  Kolara,  and  Bijjiyavve,  having  become  as  it  were 
herself  the  broad  creeper  of  sovereignty,  joyfully  gave  in  marriage"* 
to  the  lord  Mallikarjuna,  amidst  the  sound  of  auspicious  musical  instru- 
ments, Grauri  the  charming  daughter  of  Madiraja,  together  with  that 
lordship,  in  his  name'^,  and  thus  obtained  mental  happiness.  In  that 
the  lovely  woman  Gauri,  bom  in  a  most  famous  race  that  had  acquired 

*^  This  mast  be  the  town  of  KoIhAr  on  the  banks  of  the  KrishnA  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  KalAdgi.  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  village  named 
Banihatti  in  the  neighbourhood  of  J£mkharidi  which  is  about  twenty -iiTe  miles 
to  the  W.  of  KolhAr,  but  it  is  not  shown  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  maps. 
Here  in  the  text  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  short,  but  probably  for  me- 
trical reasons  only ;  in  the  other  places  in  this  inscription  where  the  name 
occurs  the  first  syllable  is  long.  KolbAr  is  on  the  north  bank  oftheKrishnA  and 
fust  opposite  it  on  the  south  bank  is  the  small  village  of  Korti ;  hence  KolhAr 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  Korti-Eolh4r. 

'*  This  must  be  his  surname. 

•*  Lit.,  "  brought  near,  united." 

*•  t,  e.  acting  as  the  representative  of  her  deceased  brother. 
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greatness  by  its  glory  such  (as  has  been  described  aboTe)^  was  hiB  wif^ 

Mallikarjuna  equalled  in  majesty  the  Eternal  one.*' 

Whilst  they,  husband  and  wife,  were  living  happily  together  r — ^To 
Sr!-Gauri  and  to  the  lord  Mallapa,  (to  whom  belonged)  the  eighteen 
Tillages  which  were  considered  his  own  lordship, — a  heritage  receiTed 
from  his  father, — and, — because  he  had  become  daughter* s-son**  to 
Madiraja, — the  single  lordship  of  Kolara,  was  bom  a  son,  Kdsir&ja,  of 
brilliant  achievements,  a  Chakora,  as  it  were,  fluttering  in  the  ravf  of 
the  moon  that  is  the  nails  of  the  feet  of  the  lord  of  the  daughter** 
of  the  sacred  mountain.  Having  attained  tranquilUty  through  his 
excellent  liberality,  through  his  discrimination  in  recognizing  the 
Supreme  Lord  in  this  same  Lord  of  the  Mountain-bom,  and  through 
his  firm  belief  and  devotion  towards  him  when  he  knew  him,  the  lord 
Kesavaraja  was  beautiful  in  the  earth  on  account  of  his  bravery  which 
was  (innate  in  him  and)  not  dependent  upon  (the  sensations  of)  joy,  pride^ 
or  despair.  Destroying  not  the  wealth  of  others,  and  having  no  longing 
for  their  wives,  how  perfect  in  all  his  deeds  was  K^siraja,  through  haying 
his  thoughts  intently  fixed  upon  the  feet  of  Hara !  The  wile  of  the 
thus  glorious  Kesiraja,  Malaladevi,  born  in  the  celebrated  Hneage  of 
Agastya,  obedient  to  her  husband,  became  renowned  in  the  earth  for 
her  pious  deeds.  Her  pleasing  deeds  were  only  such  as  were  agreeable 
to  her  husband,  her  mind  was  devoted  to  him,  and  her  only  speech 
was  in  praise  of  him, — thus  the  title  of  true  wife  was  confirmed  in  her ; 
and  so  Malaladevi,  the  lovely  wife  of  Kesiraja,  renowned  for  her  descent, 
was  resplendent  in  the  earth  with  a  plentiful  offspring  of  excellent 
children  and  grandchildren.  How  could  other  women  who  hoard  up 
their  riches  for  themselves,  denying  the  existence  of  that  which  they 
have  in  their  houses,  be  compared  in  merit  with  Malaladevi,  the  ocean 
of  affabihty?  Can  women  who,  concealing  what  is  in  their  houses, 
refuse  even  so  much  as  an  oil-seed  to  their  husbands  or  their  children 
be  considered  family-women  (good  housewives)  ?  ;  (no  ;  but)  the  wife 
of  Kesiraja,   devoted  to  her  husband,   full  of  pleasing  virtues^   was 


■^  Gauri  is  one  of  the  names  of  P&rvati  the  wife  of  6iva ;  hence  the  point  of 
the  comparison  between  Mallikfirjana  and  ^iva. 

•8  It  shoold  be  "  granddaughter* s-son  ;"  for  the  meaning  evidently  is  that 
as  Bijjiyavve,  after  the  deatJk  of  her  brother,  the  younger  Mfidir^ja,  became  a 
mother  to  his  daughter  Gaud,  Mallik&rjuna,  in  wedding  Gauri,  became  the  son 
of  Bijjiyavve  and,  thereforei  g^randdanghter'sHSon  of  the  elder  MAdirdja. 

»•  PArvatl. 
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indeed  a  good  housewife  in  the  earth.  How  can  women  who,  if  anj  one 
comes  to  their  houses,  run  inside  and  hide  themselves,  or,  if  any  one 
comes  hefore  them,  say  **  Who  are  you  ?,  (I  know  you  not),"  be 
compared  to  MaiiyavTe  1  Cross,  of  bad  conduct,  contemptible,  ugly, 
unfortunate,  of  bad  character,  vixenish,  depraved,  deceitful,  of  evil  dis- 
position, thoroughly  wicked,  bad,  sinful,  vexatious, — such  are  women, 
full  of  dissimulation  ;  and  can  any  of  them  be  compared  in  merit  to  even 
the  great  toe  of  Maliyavve  ^  :  if  you  ask  whether  any  other  women  in 
this  world  (may  be  so  compared,  the  answer  is  *  None') .  Women  who 
think  it  a  great  thing  to  despise  their  husbands  and  who  attract  other 
men  with  wanton  behaviour, — say  now,  how  may  they  be  compared  with 
Maliyavve  ?  ;  they  are  contemned.  Can  women  who  look  at  '°  their 
neighbours'  houses,  the  yards  in  front  of  their  own  houses,  or  their  front 

doors,  and  who  mix  with  low  people  under  pretext  of  going  to '*, 

or  to  visit  other  women  that  are  pregnant,  or  to  perform  a  vow,  or  of 
going  to  shops,  or  to  the  vegetable-market,  or  to  present  offerings  to  a 
goddess, — (can  they)  be  termed  "  family- women  '*  ?  ;  if  you  consider 
it,  there  are  no  others  but  MAlaladevi,  resplendent  as  being  so  full  of 
devotion  towards  her  husband,  (to  whom  that  name  may  be  given). 
The  multitude  of  sins  (that  a  man  is  considered  to  have  committed  in) 
having  looked  at  wicked  and  shrewish  women  who  put  their  husbands 
to  shame  by  their  improper  behaviour  is  destroyed  by  enumerating  the 
virtues  of  Malaladevi.  What  manner  of  family  women  nre  those  who 
in  their  deceit  use  poisonous  herbs  in  order  to  bring  their  husbands 
under  their  control,  and  thus  cause  their  husbands  to  waste  away  with 
consumption,  jaundice,  leprosy,  or  spleen  disease  ?  ;  but  Maliyavve,  true 
to  her  husband,  is  indeed  a  family-woman  in  the  world  which  is  encir- 
cled by  the  ocean.  The  most  virtuous  wife  Malaladevi  devoted  to  her 
husband,  the  fair  mother  of  MaUdSva,  famous  because  to  her  belonged 
preeminently  the  virtues  of  a  tru6  wife  of  the  Krltayuga,  was  pleasing. 
In  simply  looking  at  that  most  virtuous  woman  Majaladevi,  who  is  prais- 
ed by  mankind  and  who  is  possessed  of  unrivalled  good  qualities,  one 
obtains  the  reward  of  worshipping  the  river  of  the  gods  '*  ;  how  shall 
it  be  described  ?  Anasiiye,  the  wife  of  Atri  the  chief  of  sages,  through 
her  devotion  to  her  husband  bore,  amidst  the  praises  of  the  three  worlds* 

*^  t.  «.,  freqn«Dt  throagb  cnriositj. 
'*   "  trilu  '*;  meaoiDg  not  known. 
'*  The  heavenly  Ganges. 
37  r  a  4 
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Virinchi*\  Achyuta**,  andTriiit^tra**,  so  that  they  were  called  her  sons ; 
and  Miilaladevi  was  resplendent  in  that  through  her  deeds  devotion  to  a 
husband  existed  (again)  in  this  fair  age  in  the  lineage  of  Atri.  Through 
the  deeds  of  M.Ualadjvi  the  saying  that  "  offspring  and  integrity  of 
conduct  become  firmly  established  in  the  character  of  a  family -woman 
through  the  quality  of  devotion  towards  her  husband  "  became  well 
known  in  the  earth. 

His  mother  was  Gauri,  a  most  devoted  wife,  born  in  the  family  of 
Vasishtha, — liis  father  was  Mallikiirjuna,  a  bee  at  the  lotuses  which 
are  tlie  feet  of  the  Unborn, — his  elder  brother  was  MaliadSva,  pro- 
found as  the  ocean,  and  his  younger  brother  was  that  (famous)  lord 
MadirAja, — his  wife  was  the  celebrated  Majale  ;  thus  the  lord  Kesaya- 
raja  was  pleasing. 

Enjoying  the  choice  pleasures  of  love  with  those  good  women,  Mallik- 
arjuna  and  Madiraja'*^  be^at  sons  and,  doing  obeisance  as  counsellors  to 
the  fortunate  royal  spiritual  preceptor  Munichandrad^ra,  who  was  the 
consecrator  of  the  Ratta  rule  and  a  very  Javaraja  to  the  hostile  Man- 
dalikas  decorated  with  badges  of  honour,  were  governing  in  accordance 
with  his  directions  the  Sugandhavarti  Twelve,  which  was  an  administra- 
tive circle  of  villages  near  to  (?   included  in  *'  )  the  Kiindi   Three- 


3  3  Brahma.  '*  Vishnu.  »*  ^ivBi. 

'^  Thi3  iimst  bo  a  mistake  oq  the  part  of  the  composer  of  the  inacription  cr 
of  the  ougraver  of  the  tablet  for  Kdsii*£ja. 

*'  The  mpjining  of  *'  baliya  h6.dam  "  is  to  a  certain  extent  doabtfbL    *  Bd^o*' 
though  not  in   tho   dictionaries   and  not  known   to   Pandits,    is   evidentlj  » 
Tadbhava  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit '  i*d/a,'  enclosure,  roadf  mitd  xcall  or  hidg^ 
siirroiindiiuj  a  towuy  site  of  a  huildiiujf  hoiisef  and  as  used  in  the  inaoriptions  it 
means  a'.*ci)nliug  to  the  context  either  a  town  or  a  circle  of  toicns  formed  into  o» 
adininistrnti'-e  i>ost.^  Alkertidam*  in  tho  present  passage  and  again  in  line 61  of 
this  inscription  corresponds  exactly  to  *  calitada  sthalaniy'  locality  qf  oulfiMiiti- 
tration,  of  lino  4l>  of  Na  V.     Again  '*  Kun^imiirusAsirada  baliya  6d^m  •     •     • 
S(i'jiindha(\trtihannt'ra<}ii  (emba)  kampanada  modala  &d^m  Sugandhavarti"  in 
the  pre>ent  passago  aud    *'  Kundimurus&girada  baliya    kampanarh   SugandkO' 
wtrtihiinneryiiLii'a  modala  h<Xds.im     •     •     •    pattanam  Sugandhaixtrti'*  in  lines 
00-1  below  correspond  exactly  with  the  Sanskrit  **  Fald.sika.diiamadh^vartin6 
MjCimvCka:itrKiv.atiya  prathamaviitam  ^     •     •  D^gami^gramam^"  the  village   vf 
LWjOmce  irhich  n\ts  the  chief  town  of  the   kampana  of  D^g^fkve  which  uxte  tn- 
cluded  in  ike  dii>trict  of  PahUikA,  in  line  34-5  of  the  DdgAmTe  insoriptioa  Nol  L 
(see  (>age  S  it)  of  Vol.  IX.,  No.  XXVIL,  of  the  Society's  Joomal).     TheM  two 
Canareso  passages  illustrate  both  the  meanings  of '  h^da,*  and  show  thmt  in  tlMi 
second  meaning  that  I  have  allotted  to  it  above  it  is  oonTortible  with  * 
pana*     And  a  comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  with  the  Caoarese 
chat  *6aUya'iti  of  the  same  purport  as  '  mad^yaixirtin ;' bat ' 
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•  •  • 

thousand  and  was  the  locality  of  the  administration  of  the  fortunate 
royal  spiritual  preceptor  Munichaudradeva ;  and  if  you  ask  "  of  what 
nature  are  the  delights  of  the  city  Sugandhavarti  the  chief  town  of  that 
kampana  ?  '" ; — Sugandhavarti  is  conspicuous  in  the  fair  plain  of  Kiindi, 
abounding  in  the  most  perfect  pleasures  resulting  from  the  grove  of 
mango- trees  that  is  outside  the  city,  from  its  assemblage  of  hills,  from 
its  fruits,  from  its  dense  grove  of  cocoanut-trees,  from  its  pleasant 
plantation  of  As^ka-trees,  from  its  temple  of  Siva,  and  from  its  beaute- 
ous shrine  of  Jint^ndra.  Twelve  headmen  in  whom  abode  all  the 
qualities  of  the  majesty  of  a  noble  disposition,  celebrated  for  their 
achievements,  of  great  fame,  without  rivals,  were  the  governors  of  that 
locality. 

In  that  locality: — Kesiraja,  the  lord  of  K61ara,  of  spotles)  deeds, 
joyfully  worshipped  the  Unborn  whose  feet  which  are  like  lotuses  are 
prabed  by  demons,  by  snakes,  by  birds,  by  gods»  and  by  Indra.  When 
KesirAja  went  with  joy  to  behold  the  feet  of  the  famous  lord  of  the  sacred 
hill,  there  he  vowed  ''If  ever  hereafter  disease  or  other  (troubles)  shall 
manifest  themselves  among  those  whom  I  protect,  I  will  come  no 
more ;"  and  so  the  Unborn,  being  propitiated,  ordained  that  his  sons 
and  his  wealth  should  endure  in  safety, — a  most  marvellous  thing  in 
the  earth.  And  at  that  same  journey  to  the  sacred  shrine: —  "Let*' 
death  not  come  straightway,  even  when  their  appointed  time  has  arrived^ 
to  those  who  assemble  together  (for  me),  not  coming  to  me  at  my  village 
with  the  intention  of  refusing  to  do  my  service  with  joy," — uttering  this 
urgent  vow  Kesava  was  prosperous  in  the  earth,  the  god  Mallikar- 
junadeva  being  favourable  to  him.  Having,  with  such  fierce  vows  as 
these  and  others  too,  three  times  visited  the  god  Mallikarjunadeva  of 
Sri-Saija,  and  having  through  affection  for  him  brought  a  lihga  (made 

near  to,  in  the  vicinity  of,  and,  thoagh  this  meaning  is  not  a  saitable  one  here, 
for  tho  Sugandhavarti  Twelve  was  *  not  near  f^  bat  was  actually  inclvded  in 
the  Kiindi  Three -thousand,  I  hesitate  as  yet  to  translate  it  actaally  by  included 
in,  which  evidently  is  the  meaning  intended.  We  have,  however,  in  the  Old 
Canarese  *  olayihke*=  *oUige,*  within,  inside,  which  actually  occnrs  as  *olayihge' 
in  line  40  of  the  present  inscription,  a  trace,  I  think,  of  an  older  form  of  *  ola,* 
inner,  internal,  ending  in  *t '  or  *  «,'  and  '  haliya  *  may,  therefore,  be  a  secondary 
form  of  *  oliya*  or  *  oleya*  =*ola^ana,*  internal,  included  in,  through- a  form 
valiya ;  but  here,  again,  the  phrase  now  commented  on  being  of  frequent 
occurrence, '  haliya '  is  sometimes  written  in  other  inscriptions  with  the  older 
form  of  the  '  I,*  thu^  ^hajiya,*  and  I  have  not  as  yet  found  any  instance  of  *oJa,* 
with  its  derivatives  '  nlaffe,'  *  ola/^arw,*  Ac,  being  written  with  the  old  '  /.*  We 
have  traces  of  <  bdd.t '  in  Bastw/id,  Arjunw&d,  and  other  modem  uames  of 
villages,  and  in  fi4sigav/lda  in  line  83  below. 

*■  The  first  part  of  this  verse  is  very  obscure. 
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of  the  stone)  of  the  hill,  and  ha\ing  in  the  name  of  his  father  Mallikar- 
juna  set  up  a  shrine  of  tlic  god  Sri-Mallinathadeva  at  the  tank  of  Na- 
garakere  outside  the  city  of  Sugandhavarti  which  was  the  locality  of  the 
administration  of  the  fortunate  royal  spiritual  preceptor  Munichandra- 
ddva  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Sugandhavarti  Twelve,  a  kampanu 
near  to  (  ?  included  in)  the  Kuudi  Three-thousand :  — 

Hail !   In  the  ^aka  year  1 151,  being  the  Sarvadhari  saikvaisara^  an 
Monday  the  day  of  the  new-moon  of  Ashadha,  on  a  very  auspicious 
lunar  day  as  being  the  occasion  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  while  the 
fortunate  Mahuman  dales  vara  king  Lakshmideva,  possessed   of  all  the 
glory  of  the   titles   commencing  with  "The   great  chieftain  who  has 
attained  the  five  great  ^addus,  th2   supreme  lord  of  Lattaniirpura,  he 
who  is  sung  to  with  the  musical  instrument  called  Trivall,  the  orna- 
ment of  the   Raltakuh,  he   who  has  the  mark  of  vermilion,  he  whose 
fame  is  as  pure  as  (the  rays  of)  the  moon,  the  owner  of  the  banner  of 
the   golden    Garudfi,    ho   who  is  a   very   Kamad^va   to  wanton   and 
amatory    maidens,  he   who   is  a  very    Vrikodara  to  the   forces   of  his 
foes,  he  who  behaves  as  a  brother  towards  the  wives  of  other  men,  he 
who  strikes  the   cheeks   of  Maudalikas   and  curbs  the  pride   of  his 
mighty  enemies,  the  most  impetuous  Boppanasinga,*'  was  ruling  at  his 
capital  of  Venugrama  amidst  the   delights   of  listening  to  pleasing 
stories ; — in  compliance  with  the  order  which  the  fortunate  royal  spi- 
ritual preceptor  Munichandradeva  had  given  to  the  cultivators^   the 
twelve  headmen  of  that  same   Sugandhavarti  gave,   as  a  grant  to  be 
respected  by  all,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ahgabh^jga  and  rahgabh6ga  of 
that  same   god   Mallinathadeva,   and   for  the  repair  and  renewal  of 
what   might  become  broken  or  torn  or  worn  out,  six  hundred  Jkambat 
of  cultivated  land  in  a  field  to  the  W.  of  the  village  measured  out  in  the 
circle  of  Kadimannu  to  the  S.  of  the  black-soil  field  of  the  mdnya- 
lands  of  (the  measure  of)  twelve  mattars  (which  are  part)  of  the  black- 
soil  fields  of  ^luhigundavalli,   and  to  the  N.  of  the  road  to  ELasu£; 
and  (with  this  laud)  they  gave  a  house,  five  cubits  broad  and  twenty- 
one   cubits  long  in  the  royal  cubits,  in  a  street  to  the  W.  of  the  kiog's 
highway  to  the  "W.  of  the  gate  called   Sirivagilu.     And  all  the  people, 
headed  by  the  same  twelve  headmen,  gave  one  kohga  on  each  post  in 
the   corn-treading-floors  as  a   perpetual  gift  to  the  god  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  sun  should  endure. 

Also,  in  the  presence  of  an  assemblage  composed  of  the  same  twdve 
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headmen  together  with  Madtgavunda  of  Kauii  and  the  ascetics  of  the 
five  Mathaa  and  the  EniuAiUu^',  Nagagavunda  of  Kadale,  gave  two 
hundred  mat  tars  of  cultiyated  land,  as  a  grant  to  he  respected  hy  all, 
measured  in  the  circle  of  those  rent-free  lands  of  headmen  m  Kadale- 
yavalana-Haralahasuge  which  were  his  rent-free  service  lands  being 
included  \n  the  rent-free  service  lands  of  Modaluru. 

Also ; — Hail !  The  entire  guilds  of  theiNTaArAura***  and  the  Mummuri^^ 
of  the  locality,  headed  by  the  twelve  headmen  of  Sugandhavarti 
who  were  the  protectors  of  the  laws  of  the  Vlrabananju-guild^^  which  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  truth,  pure  conduct,  brilliant  achievements, 
morality,  modesty,  and  learning,  adorned  with  innumerable  good 
qualities  acquired  by  five  hundred  strict  edicts  celebrated  throuj^h  the 
whole  world,  forming  themselves  into  a  great  assembly  on  market- 
day,  came  to  an  agreement  among  themselves  and  set  apart  for  that 
same  god  Mallinathadjva  the  following  taxes.  They  gave  one  hundred 
betel-leaves  on  each  load  of  a  beast  of  burden  of  betel-leaves,  and  fifly 
betel-leaves  on  each  load  of  the  same  carried  on  the  head.  Inside  the 
villac^e  and  in  the  market-place  the  people  of  that  place  gave  a  spoon- 
ful on  each  kind  of  grain  that  was  sold  and  on  each  paddy-shop.  They 
gave  two  betel-nuts  on  each  shop.  V/ith  respect  to  green  ginger,  jag- 
gory,  turmeric,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  they  gave  one  spoon- 
ful of  each  on  each  shop.  Of  cotton  they  gave  on  each  shop  as  much 
as  a  man  can  hold  in  his  hand.     Also  fifty  cultivators  gave  a  ladleful 


«•  See  No.  VL,  note  80. 

**>  The  guilds  of  the  "Ndkhara  and  the  Mummurihre  mentioned  also  in  linet 
71-2  of  No.  VI.  of  the  present  series  of  inscriptions,  and  in  line  42  of  the  Qol- 
halli  inscription  (see  paf^e  298  of  Vol.  IX.,  No.  XXVII.,  of  the  Society's  Joarnal) 
wo  have  '*  the  guilds  of  the  Mammnri  of  many  places  '*  and  "  the  gnild  of  the 
Jfummurt "  again  in  line  54  of  the  same.  Certain  guilds  of  merchants  are  evi- 
dently intended,  but  I  cannot  at  present  offer  any  further  explanation  of  these 
terms.  Inline  10  of  a  photographic  copy  of  an  inscription  at  BalligAve, — the 
modem  Balagftmi  in  Matsiir, — of  the  time  of  the  ChAlukya  king  Vikram&ditya 
II.,  (see  No.  39  of  a  collection  of  photographic  copies  of  inscriptions  published 
for  the  Government  of  Maisdr  by  Major  Dixon  in  1805),  we  have,  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  certain  merchants,  '*  the  entire  guild  of  the  ^o^ara  and 
the  MammuH  thus  composed  ;"  we  have,  therefore,  here  '  fiagara '  as  a  oonver- 
tlble  term  with  '  Nakhara*  As  to  '  Mummuri*  it  is  given  under  No.  91  at  page 
402  of  Mr.  Kittel's  edition  of  the  ^abdamanidarpana  of  Kdsir£ja  at  meaning 
heated  sand ;  I  have  not  met  with  the  word  as  yet  in  any  other  printed  book  or 
glossary. 

*^  '  Bananju*  is  the  modem  '  hanajiga,  hanatijufaf  or  hanijiga*  which,  though 
given  in  Sanderson's  dictionary  as  a  pure  Canarese  word,  must  be  the  original 
of  or  a  Tadbhava  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  '  hAnijOt  bCkuijika,*  merchantf  trader. 
The  Vlrabananjn-guild  is  a  division  of  the  class  of  LingAyat  merchants. 
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of  oil  on  each  oil- mill  for  the  perpetual  lamp  of  the  same  god.  Also 
of  oil  that  comes  from  Bemru  for  sale  they  gave  an  addu**  of  oil  on 
each  hdduru.  The  potters^^  of  that  place  gave  on  each  kiln  a  vessel 
for  the  water  of  the  god.  Also  five  hundred  (dealers  in  vegetables) 
gave  two  bundles  on  each  cart-load  of  vegetables  put  up  for  sale  and 
four  vegetables  on  each  load  (of  a  beast  of  burden).  The  Bdvakkala^* 
gave  a  small  tax  such  as  a  gift  in  alms  on  the  vegetables  that  thej 
brought  for  sale. 

Also  the  twelve  headmen  of  Elarave  gave  to  that  same  god,  as  a 
grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  four  matiars  of  cultivated  land,  measared 
in  the  circle  of  Navilgundu  to  the  E.  of  the  high  road  to  Siriviini  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  watercourse  of  Kaddigura,  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  field  (in  the  lands)  of  Savandhavatti  and  in  the  lands  to 
the  S.  of  their  own  village,  and  they  gave  also  a  house  five  cubits  broad 
by  twelve  cubits  long. 

Also  the  worthy  Sindaramaileyanayaka  of  Bettasura  and  the  six 
headmen  of  that  place  gave,  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  four 
mattars  of  cultivated  land,  measured  in  the  circle  of  Navilgundu  to  the 
S.  of  the  watercourse  of  Kaddigura,  within  the  lands  to  the  S.  of  their 
village,  and  they  gave  also  a  house  six  cubits  broad  by  twelve  cubits 
long. 

Also,  to  the  same  god,  all  the  members  of  that  sect  of  which  Sa- 
bhachandrasiddhantidova,  who  shared  the  same  rites  with  PrabhAchan- 
drasiddhantidova  the  priest  of  the  Jain  temple  of  Manikyatirtha  of 
Huli,  and  Indrakirttideva  and  Sridharadeva,  the  disciples  of  that  same 
Prabhachandrasiddhuntideva,  were  the  heads,  at  Hiriyakummi  which 
was  the  locality  of  that  same  Jain  temple  of  Manikyatirtha,  together 
with  the  six  headmen  of  that  place,  gave,  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by 
all,  a  house  six  cubits  broad  by  twelve  cubits  long  together  with  four 
mattars  of  cultivated  land,  measured  in  the  circle  of  Navilgundu,  to 


♦*  *  Yaddu*  la  a  provincialism  for  *  ettu'  {*  yettu),*  an  ox^  and  'addu'in 
the  text  or  '  i/cuZciu, '  according  as  we  regard  the  *  y*  as  an  initial  letter  or  M 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  probably  means  some  meaaare  detennined  hj 
the  load  of  an  ox.    For  *  hadaru '  see  note  50  to  the  translation  of  Now  V. 

♦*  *  Ays&vantar*  or  *  Ai/asAiunf an* '  is  equivalent  to  *  Ayagdrit,*  those  who 
enjoy  the  '  Ai/a,'  *  ayasiXya, '  or  *  dyasvamyat  *  i.  e.  the  hereditary  village  ser- 
vants collectively,  the  '  htlm-haluiMdr '  of  the  Mar^thAs.  Here  the  word  seems 
to  be  used  to  denote  particularly  the  potters. 

**  *  BdvakkaV  or  *  hdiuklcalii*  is  evidently  the  same  as  '  bdyt-moUalii '  fbr 
*  Ih^yi-malekalUf*  x.e.  '  hMyiyarUf*  fisheirnen,  the  hearers  of  palanqvint,  fre» 
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the  S.  of  that  same  village,  to  the  S.  of  the  cultivated  land  belougin^ 
to  NSmana  in  the  rent-free  service  lands**  of  Nellija-Chattagauda,  and 
to  the  E.  of  the  boundaries  of  the  field  of  iFrug^lana. 

Also  to  the  same  god  two  hundred  merchants  and  the  twelve  bead- 
men  of  Hnsudi,  the  great  Agrahdra^^  of  the  holy  Aniidi*',  gave  three 
hundred  kambas  of  cultivated  land,  as  a  <2:rant  to  be  respected  by  all, 
measured  in  the  circle  of  Digisvaradeva  of  S^gala  within  the  locality 
of  Hebbasuj;e,  which  is  to  the  W.  of  their  own  Basigavuda,  to  the  S. 
of  the  tank  of  Ghaissagei^e  which  is  to  the  S  of  their  village,  and  to 
the  W.  of  the  black-^oil  field  of  Sivanubijla  of  Savandhavatti. 

• 

Also   Munichandradjva,    at   the   request  of *■,   gave 

through**  those  who  received  the  contributions  on  the  oil-mills  a 
soUage  of  oil  each  Monday. 

And  that  same  Rosiraja  of  K61ara,  having  obtained  all  this  as  a 
portion  for  the  god  Mallinathadeva  of  the  tank  called  NAgarakere  of 
Sugandhavarti,  built  up  that  tank  and  planted  a  grove  round  it  and 
gave  the  place,  with  oblations  of  water,  to  Lingayya,  the  priest  of  the 
original  local  temple  of  Bellitage,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  V&ma- 
sakti,  the  disciple  of  his  own  spiritual  preceptor  who  practised  the  pure 
l§aiva  rites  which  were  the  method  of  his  own  worship  ;  and  the  account 
of  his  lineage  is  this: — "  How  is  he,  the  descendant  of  the  sasje  Durva- 
sa,  overwhelmed  with  trouble !,  " — thus  saying,  that  same  Y^masakti, 
the  best  o^  devotees,  having  taken  an  oath  and  having  became  victori- 
ous, became  celebrated  in  the  earth  and  acquired  a  name.  Ilis  son, 
Devasiva,  of  great  fame,  versed  in  all  the  sacred  writings,  of  good  con- 
duct, owning  great  possessions  acquired  by  the  might  of  his  arm,  was 
resplendent  in  the  earth.  His  offspring,  Lingasiva,  acquainted  with 
the  Saiva  doctrines,  the  abode  of  an  inestimable  number  of  good  qua- 

♦*  *  Bala  '  is  thooldform  of  the  Canarese  '6aria,'  apartyf — either  afaction  or  a 
branch  of  a  family  of  hereditary  oficials  f  especieLlly  of  village  headmen;  and  it 
means  secoodarily  in  inscriptions,  as  in  the  present  instance,  bat  not  in  the 
current  language  of  the  present  day,  the  poi'tion  of  the  hereditary  service  la/ndi 
allotted  to  such  a  branch  of  a  family  of  hereditary  officials  or  to  any  member  qf 
stu:h  a  branch.  In  its  secondary  meaning  it  is  equivalent  to  '  gau^uv^nya' 
which  we  have  had  in  several  places  above. 

^^  *  Agrah6,ra*  means  a  village  granted  to  a  temple  or  to  Brfihmant  for  pur- 
poses of  religion,  education,  and  charity. 

*^  **  He  who  has  no  beginning." 

♦•  *  Ayada  c^i/imaro^ara,*'— meaning  not  apparent. 

^  *  i.#,  caused  them  to  giv«. 
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lities,  of  good  and  spotless  deeds,  worshipped  deTOUtly  the  Unborn  of 
Sri-Saila.     Pereeiving  that  this  Linga,   when  worshipping  the  linga^ 
shone  like  a  bee  at  the  lotuses  which  are  the  feet  of  Sri-Mallin^tha, 
Kesiraja  gave  to  him  this  (grant  above  described). 

May  he,  who  preserves  this  land,  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
a  praiseworthy  edict,  ever  possess  an  increasing  eminence  of  power ; 
but  may  he,  who,  not  willing  to  protect  it,  destroys  (this  grant),  sink 
into  misery !  If  a  man  destroy  this,  his  sin  is  as  great  as  if  he  were 
pitilessly  to  slay  cows,  or  his  own  family,  or  Brahmans,  at  the  sacred 
shrines  of  Gaye,  Varanasi,  or  Rurubhiimi.  He  who  confiscates  land,  &c. 
That  man  who,  not  honouring  piety,  destroys  (a  grant  of)  land, 
whether  it  has  been  given  by  himself  or  by  members  of  another 
family,  shall  afterwards  become  a  worm  and  descend  to  hell.  Those 
future  rulers  of  the  earth,  whether  born  in  my  lineage,  &c.  Whether 
it  be  the  kings  of  the  royal  race  which  I  myself  serve  or  other  kings, 
if  they  do  no  injury  to  this  deed  of  piety,  to  them  I  now  join  my 
hands  (in  respectful  salutation).  This  is  the  saying  of  that  same 
Kesiraja. 

Acquiring  the  benefit  of  good  deeds  performed  in  a  former  state  of 
existence,  Madiraja,  esteemed  the  son  of  the  lord  Kesiraja,  has  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  that  lord  composed  and  written  this 
brilliant  edict.  The  twelve  headmen  of  Sugandhavarti  shall  protect 
this  act  of  piety  I 
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No.  VIIL* 

May  victory  attend  the  command  of  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  &c. ! 
The  beloved  woman  Sr!,  having  seen  the  curls  upon  her  forehead 
above  her  eyes  (reflected)  in  the  (mirror-hke)  nails  of  the  feet  of  Jina 
(when  she  bowed  her  head  at  his  feet  ia  worshipping  him),  said  to 
herself  in  her  astonishment  "  How  is  it  that  the  bees  themselves  (my 
curls)  have  brought  hither  the  lotuses  (my  eyes)  V  ;  may  that  same 
Jina  confer  long  life  and  riches  upon  Nidhiga  the  king,  the  chief  of 
the  lords  of  the  earth,  who  is  desirous  of  emancipation ! 

Hail !  The  asylum  of  the  three  worlds,  the  favourite  of  the  lovely 
woman  the  broad  earth,  the  owner  of  the  brilliant  banner  of  the  Boar, 
the  lauded  supreme  king  of  kings,  he  whose  fame  is  extensive,  he  who 
is  most  excellent  in  having  the  marks  of  a  supreme  lord,  he  who  is  ven- 
erable, he  whose  feet  which  are  like  lotuses  are  placed  on  those  who 
carry  their  heads  high  in  enmity,  he  whose  glory  is  great,  he  who  is 
the  lion  of  the  Ch&lukyas, — such  was  Tribhuvanamalla,  the  glory  of 
the  Satyusrayakula,  a  very  Yudhishthira'  in  truth,  skilled  in  many 
sciences,  resplendent  with  infinite  lustre  as  being  a  very  sun  in  valour.' 
While  his  auspicious  reign  was  current,  ever  increasing  (so  as  to 
endure)  as  long  as  the  king  of  mountains^  and  the  moon  and  sun 
mightlast,— his  beloved  son,  the  destroyer  of  his  foes,  was  Jayakarna." 
And  while  the  brilliant  and  charming  servant  of  king  Jayakarna, 
Chamanda,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  who  was  decorated  with  good 
qualities,  whose  beauty  was  adorned  with  the  eyes  of  the  lovely 
woman  ^ri,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the   lovely  woman  Great   Fame, 


^  This  inscription  is  from  a  stone  tablet  belonging  to  a  Jain  temple  at 
Kon{ir,  in  the  G6kAk  X&lnkA  of  tbo  Bclsraum  District.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of 
the  stone  arc  ;— in  the  coatre,  a  seated  Jain  figare  with  a  Yaksha  and  Yaksht 
above  it ;  to  the  right  of  it,  a  cow  and  calf  and  a  crooked  knife,  and  above  them 
the  moon ;  to  the  left,  the  sun. 

*  The  eldest  of  the  PAndava  princes,  celebrated  for  his  truth  and  Justice. 
'  This  is  a  play  on  the  meaning  of  his  name  '  Yikramilditya.' 

*  HimAIaya. 

*  Sir  W.  Elliot  mentions  only  one  son  of  VikramAditya-Tribhnvanamalla,  vir. 
SdraAevaraddva  III. ;  bat  it  should  be  remarked  that  he  failed  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  successor  and  alleged  son  of  SAmAfivaradAva  III. ;  his  title  only, 
Jagad^kamalla,  is  given.  The  authority  on  which  8AmA6varadAva  III.  is  said  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  successively  is  not  given  in  the  paper  on 
Hindu  Inscriptions,  and  it  may  be  that  his  immediate  successor  was  Jayakariia, 
his  younger  brother  and  not  his  eldest  son. 
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the  staff  of  whose  arm  was  the  lovely  woman  Victory,  who  was  a  Tcry 
mace  (in  dealing  death)  in  war,  was  continuing  with  justice  in  the 
government  of  the  land  of  Kundi : — 

Hail !  The  M andalesvara  king  S^na,  possessed  of  a  mnltitade  of 
spotless  virtues,  abounded  with  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  five 
great  praiseworthy  and  resplendent  &abdas  that  he  had  attained.  The 
mouth  of  the  king  ^ri-Sena  was  the  seat  of  the  lovely  woman  Pore 
Speech,  bis  broad  chest  bore  the  pleasing  marks  of  the  emhraoes  of 
the  lovely  woman  Brilliant  and  Good  Ornaments,  his  arm  was  an  excel- 
lent staff  for  the  game  of  striking  the  pith-balls  that  were  the  heads  of 
his  proud  and  brave  enemies,  his  prosperity  was  the  cause  of  happiness 
to  all  mankind. 

While  king  Chamanda,  bearing,  like  a  lordly  elephant,  the  delight- 
ful and  brilUant  lustre  of  his  auspicious  and  strong  right  hand^,  taming 
with  his  prowess  the  infuriated  female  elephants  that  were  the  (hostile) 
warriors,  was  abiding  in  his  assembly  ;  and  while  king  SSna,  of  clear 
intellect,  giving  freedom  from  fear  like  one  who  practises  religions 
meditation,  the  best  of  good  men^,  possessed  of  great  glory,  endowed 
with  the  quaUties  of  the  regal  attributes  of  power,  wisdom*  and 
perseverance,  the  granter  of  boons  to  good  people,  governing  the  earth 
with  awards  of  severe  punishment  to  the  wicked  and  protection  to  the 
good,  was  ruUng  most  excellently  : — 

Nidhiga,  having  had  built  in  Kondan^ru,  which  was  the  ocean  of  the 
Balatkaragana'*  resplendent  with  the  lovely  woman  6rt  a  shrine  of 
Jina  beautiful  as  being  the  crest-jewel  of  the  lovely  woman  the  Earth* 
joyfully  set  apart  for  it  a  portion  never  to  be  interfered  with  and  caused 
to  be  declared  as  follows  the  order  of  the  succession  of  those  bom  in 
the  race  of  his  own  glorious  priests  : — 

The  lineage  of  the  original  sect,  bom  in  the  glorious  Jaina  religicm, 
famous  throughout  the  universe,  and  marked  with  the  pleasing  name 
of  ^Syddvadoy  is  ever  charming  in  the  three  worlds, — haraig  for  its 
eyes  the  sportive  glances  of  6r{,  and  for  its  body  Pure  Love,  and  being 
resplendent  as  to  the  curls  upon  its  forehead  with  a  wreath  of  jasmine- 


'  In  the  word  '  dakshina  *  there  is  also  an  allasion  to  the  belief  that  the 
elephants  of  the  soath  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  north. 

'  *  Ayyanayyam  ;*  but  tho  moaning  is  not  certain. 

s  A  certain  sect. 
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flowers  which  are  its  virtuous  qualities.  The  Balatkaragana,  abound- 
ing in  good  qualities,  is  exceedingly  lustrous  in  the  earth,  being  without 
an  equal  and  resembling  a  golden  lotus  blooming  and  manifesting  itself 
in  its  beauty  in  the  lotus-pool  which  is  the  reli.s;ion  of  Jina.  In  the 
lotus-pool  of  the  Balatlcaragana,  the  fame  of  which  is  resplendent 
throughout  the  whole  earth  encircled  by  the  ocean,  many  devout  JinS- 
sas'  were  charming  in  the  guise  of  swans,  following  the  path  of  pleasing 
deeds,  excellent  destroyers  of  sin,  very  brave  in  striking  the  forehead 
of  the  infuriated  elephant  that  was  Lust.  As  the  refulgent  moon  rises 
most  gloriously  and  shines  on  the  mountain  of  the  east,  so  on  the 
mountain  which  was  that  sect  arose  Ganachandra^^  causing  happiness 
to  the  terrestrial  globe  ^^.  He  who  resembled  a  bee  at  the  lotuses  which 
were  the  feet  of  (i.^.  he  who  was  the  disciple  of)  that  saint  who  was 
the  destroyer  of  sin  was  the  learned  Nayanandi  who  fasted  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  who  was  really  divine,  and  who  became  the  giver  of 
joy  to  people  who,  being  the  abode  of  a  number  of  good  qualities 
cherished  by  him,  were  desirous  of  emancipation.  The  disciple  of 
that  same  Nayanandi  was  Sridhararya,  the  best  of  ascetics,  delight- 
ing in  many  sciences,  of  great  glory,  praised  in  the  earth  like  the 
Lord  of  the  lovely  woman  6ri.  A  bee  at  the  lotuses  which  were 
the  feet  of  that  sage,  the  refuter  of  proud  and  empty  talk, — ^such 
was  the  sage  Chandraklrtti  of  the  good  path,  worthy  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  terrestrial  globe  »«  like  the  moon  of  the  path  of  the  sky.  The 
crowds  of  Chakora  birds  that  are  poets  of  great  skill  with  softly  smiling 
eyes  drink  in  with  their  beaks  that  are  their  imitative  ears  the  moon- 
light of  the  speech  of  that  moon  of  a  saint  ^^  whose  radiance  is  holy 
writ.  The  son  of  that  same  Chandrakirttideva  was  ^ridharadeva  who 
was  resplendent,  possessing  the  goddess  Good  Fame,  bearing  the  lustre  of 
the  real  nature  of  all  Jinapatis  ^  which  he  had  attained,  sustaining  the 
glory  of  good  speech.  The  disciple  of  that  chief  of  sages  was  Nemi- 
chandra  best  of  saints,  a  very  universal  emperor  in  excellent  deeds,  the 
delight  of  good  people,  having  the  lustre  of  his  soft  nails  struck  by 
the   diadems  of  kings    (when    they   bowed   themselves   at  his  feet). 

*  Saints  of  the  Jain  religion. 
*®  t.c.  *  the  moon  of  the  sect.  * 

^  *  Or,  in  the  second  meaning  of  this  verse,  **  to  the  lotasea." 
^'  Or,  **  bj  the  lotuses,"  in  the  second  meaning  of  this  verse. 
^'  i,6.  *  that  most  excellent  saint.' 
39  r  as 
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Like  a  bee  that  determines  to  acquire  for  itself  the  lustre  of  the  lotuses 
of  Sridhara  ^*, — such  was  VasupCijya,  shining  like  a  bee  on  the  lotuses 
which  were  the  feet  of  Sridhara.  The  sage  VIbupikjya,  the  abiding- 
place  of  the  three  Yedas,  shining  cxoessivelj  through  his  acquaintance 
with  the  tenets  of  the  science  of  Syddvada,  became  both  in  sight  and 
in  speech  the  life  of  worthy  people,  but  a  pain  to  those  who  opposed 
themselves  to  him  in  argument  and  a  great  cause  of  confuiiion  to 
those  who  were  stiff- necked  throua;h  vain  pride  ;  and  thus  through  his 
unanimous  accord  he  manifested  a  diversity  of  results.  Drinking 
in  with  his  writings  the  juice  of  the  lotus  of  the  mouth  of  6ri-VAni  **, 
enjoying  the  embraces  of  a  most  excellent  and  lovely  wife  namely 
his  penance,  beholding  with  pleasure  and  aifection  the  countenance  of 
his  wife  who  was  his  love  that  was  (manifested  in)  pleasure  in  (sparing 
and  preservina:)  life, — such  indeed  in  this  world  was  the  sage  Vdsupdjya, 
the  abiding-place  of  the  three  Vodas  The  famous  and  learned  Malayala, 
the  younger  brother  of  Vasupiijya  who  was  acquainted  with  the  three 
Vodas,  was  resplendent, — a  very  lioa  towards  the  infuriated  elephants 
that  were  those  who  cherished  o])inions  opposed  to  his,  the  pleasing 
destroyer  of  sin,  the  restrainer  of  his  passions.  The  son  of  the  ascetic 
VAsupiljya  who  was  acquainted  witli  the  three  Vedas,  Padmaprabha, 
best  of  sages,  praised  by  a  multitude  of  most  skilful  poets,  was  resplen- 
dent, being  the  master  of  demonstrated  truths  and  dear  to  those  whose 
glory  is  holy  writ. 

There  being  thus  many  bees  on  the  lotus  which  was  the  Balatkft- 
ragana  which  was  resplendent  with  the  lovely  woman  6rl,  the  race 
of  the  Ililleyaru,  ever  more  and  more  charming,  shone  as  if  it  were  the 
filament  of  the  lotus  of  that  sect.  In  the  royal  lineage  of  that  family 
the  lord  Soriganka,  whose  rays  wore  very  brilliant,  like  the  golden 
lotus  of  the  sportive  dalliance  of  the  glances  of  her  *•  who  is  the  be- 
loved one  of  good  poets  and  kings,  was  resplendent  in  the  world.  His 
sons  were  the  learned  Balla  and  Kalla  and  Gamanda,  the  causers  of  joy 
to  all  pure  people,  who  conversed  in  elegant  diction,  and  who  were  like 
the  son  of  the  Wind  towards  the  (hostile)  warriors  that  were  lords  full 
of  malice.  In  such  a  manner  that  it  became  well  known  in  the  earth, 
Manakangi  took  as  it  were  the  place  of  the  woman  Sri,  and  so  that 
same   lord  Kalideva,   who  was   possessed   of  endless  good    fortune^ 

i«  Vishnu.  13  Sarasvati.  ^ «  The  goddess  Lftkahint. 
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•  •  • 

acquired  the  fame  of  being  the  younger  brother  of  Baladeva*'. 
The  curls  on  her  forehead  resembled  a  number  of  black  bees,  her  eyes 
were  like  the  leaves  of  a  lotus,  her  breasts  were  like  two  Chakravaka 
birds,  her  lovely  waist  was  like  a  golden  creeper, — such  was  Kanaki, 
whom  you  might  compare  with  Rati,  the  captivating  wife  of  that  same 
charming  lord  Gamanda.  To  that  pair,  who  resembled  (the  husband) 
a  lovely  mango-tree  and  (the  wife)  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flowers 
of  the  beautiful  creeper  that  clings  to  it,  was  born  Nidhiyama,  the 
great  joy  of  the  Jaina  religion,  who  abounded  in  the  utterance  of 
blessings  which  were  resplendent  with  the  mental  joy  of  good  and  worthy 
people,  who  exceeded  in  glory  the  supremest  bliss,  and  who  was  ever 
liberal  towards  worthy  objects.  From  his  goodness  which  was  that  he  was 
the  sustainer  of  the  lustre  of  the  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  Sridha- 
radeva,  this  Nidhiga,  who  broup^ht  to  perfection  the  race  of  spiritual  pre- 
ceptors, became  a  very  supporter  of  6ri  in  the  lotus  which  was  his 
heart ;  what  (more  remained  for  him)  to  acquire  ?  His  sons  : — Kalideva 
and  the  charming  Baladjva, — these  two  were  pleasing,  being  the  bright 
golden  earriiics  of  the  lovely  woman  Sri,  intent  upon  regarding  the 
sportive  and  laughing  glances  of  that  same  lovely  woman,  the  best  of 
men,  of  pleasmg  fame,  bees  at  the  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  the 
sage  Vasupujya  the  lover  of  6ri,  abounding  in  good  qualities. 

Hail !  In  the  1 2tH  year  of  the  era  of  the  prosperous  Chalukya  Vikrama  *  ^, 
being  the  Prabhava  samvatsarOf  at  the  moment  of  the  sun's  com- 
mencement of  his  progress  to  the  north  on  Vaddavara*  •  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  Pausha,  the  fortunate  great  lord  Nidhiya- 
magamanda  formed  into  a  portion  and  gave,  free  from  all  opposing 
claims,  in  the  circle  of  Kundi  and  in  the  field  of  Hindadhi  which  was 
included  in  his  own  mdnya  lands,  two  mattars  of  cultivated  land, 
twelve  houses,  one  oil-mill,  and  one  garden.     On  the  same  day  (at  the 


^^  BaladAva  is  also  another  name  of  Balabhadra  or  BalarAma,  the  elder 
brother  of  Vishnu  incarnate  as  Krishna,  and,  as  Krishna  was  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  he  is  to  be  considered  the  husband  of  6ri  or  Lakshm!  the  wife  of 
Vishnu.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  that,  as  Mfinak£n?i  the  wife  of  KalidAva 
resembled  §rl  in  all  her  qnalities,  she  stood  in  the  place  of  that  goddess,  and 
Kaliddva's  elder  brother  was  BaladAva,  and  accordingly  KalidAva  was  in  both 
respects  to  be  compared  with  Krishna. 

*»  i,e.  in  the  Saka  year  1009.  According  to  the  calculation  of  the  preced- 
ing inscriptions,  Saka  1009  should  bo  the  Kshaya  samvatsa/ra  and  8aka  1043 
in  line  63  below  should  be  the  S&rvari  samvatsara, 

» •  It  is  not  clear  what  day  of  the  week  ia  meant  by  VaddavArs. 
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direction  of)  the  fortunate  prime  minister  ....  the  foitiuiate 
Mahamandalesvara  king  Ranna,  having  come  to  do  worship  at  that 

temple  of  Jina,  having  made within  his  own  sioata  and 

having  laved  the  feet  of  Sridharadeva,  (gave)  .  .  .for  the  angahkt'»ga 
and  rafigabhoga  of  the  god  and  for  repairing  whatever  might  become 
broken  or  torn  or  worn-out  through  age. 

While was  governing,  in  the   46th 

year  of  the  same  era''^,  in  the  Plava  gamvaisara,  at   the  moment  of 

on the  thirteenth  day  of  the 

bright  fortnight  of  Pausha,  Jayakariia  the  beloved  son  of  the  fortunate 

emperor  Vikrama, (The  next  five  lines 

are  too  much  effaced  to  be  capable  of  translation.) 

Nidhiyamagamanda,  having   established  the  Jain  temple    (of  the 
priests   of)  the   BaJatkaragaua  (which   was  a   division  of)  the   original 

sect,  gave,  free    from   all    opposing    claims, 

cultivated  land,  one  house,  and  1  ^0  kammas  (of  land)  of  the  circle  of 
KAndi. 


•^   j.  <?.,  in  tho  Saka  year  1043. 
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Superstitious  persons  often  resort  to  means  believed  by  them  to  be 
supernatural  in  order  to  ascertain  future  events,  to  ward  off  calamities, 
or  to  heal  diseases.  Some  of  these  practices  are  of  a  semi-religious 
character,  inasmuch  as  the  formulas  are  either  quotations  from  the 
Koran  itself,  or  addresses  to  the  Deity  and  to  certain  angels,  all  to  be 
recited  in  Arabic.  In  Bombay  many  persons  make  a  living  by  either 
privately  or  publicly  offering  their  services  to  the  people,  and  there  are 
certain  stations  where  men  dressed  in  a  religious  garb  sit  with  a  book 
called  a  F&lndmah,  and  arc  ready  to  tell  the  fortune  of  any  person  for 
a  few  coppers.  I  shall  now,  after  a  few  general  remarks,  take  up 
briefly  the  following  subjects : — The  evil  eye,  amulets,  recipes  consist- 
ing of  invocations,  exorcisation,  the  medical  efficacy  of  various  Surahs 
of  the  Koran,  of  the  Tehlyl,  talismans,  and  geomancy  or  vaticination. 
It  is  well  known  that  disbelievers  in  the  effects  of  mesmerism  and  electro- 
biology  can  never  be  operated  upon  successfully,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  subject  possesses  faith,  the  most  astonishing  results  are  pro- 
duced. This  is  so  much  the  case  that  lately  an  operator,  wishing  to  test 
AQ  r  as 
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the  power  of  faith,  suhstituted  for  the  electric  metallic  rings  required, 
woodea  ones  painted  like  the  real  ones,  and  obtained  the  same  faTOiirable 
results.  If  the  operator  calls  in  religious  faith  to  strengthen  the  natural 
belief  of  a  person,  success  will  be  more  certain,  and  what  little  experi- 
ence I  possess  confirms  this  view.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the 
practices  now  to  be  described,  the  religious  element,  consisting  of  prayers 
and  verses  from  the  Kordn,  plays  the  most  conspicuous  part. 

•  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  seven  in  all,  presiding  over  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  hours  of  the  day,  are  endued  with  good  and 
bad  qualities,  which  influence  not  merely  all  the  colours,  precious 
stones,  complexions,  &c.,  but  govern  the  whole  course  of  nature,  so 
that  all  events  can  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge  of  astrology.  In 
protecting  man  from  evil  influences,  healing  diseases,  &c  ,  amulets  and 
incantations  are  playing  a  conspicuous  part ;  there  are  amulets  good 
for  every  distemper,  whilst  others  apply  to  special  complaints  only.  In 
astrological  works  each  planet  is  treated  separately,  with  all  its  influ- 
ences, good  or  bad,  so  that  people  may  know  what  to  do  or  to  omit 
when  they  are  governing ;  and  the  first  planet  is  always  the  sun,  e.g. : — 
He  is  the  sovereign  of  the  stars ;  among  the  spheres  the  fourth  is  his,  and 
among  the  days  of  the  week  the  first,  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
Leo,  among  the  minerals  gold,  among  clothes  yellow  silk,  among  the 
angels  Rulj:yayl  [probably  corrupted  from  Raphael],  and  among  the 
beautiful  names  [of  God]  O  ever-living  !  O  self-subsisting ! 

If  you  intend  to  do  anything,  ask  for  the  aid  of  God  through  the 
aforenamed  angel,  and  through  His  praise.  Write  your  prayer  down 
with  your  intention,  because  it  will  prosper  only  on  this  condition. 
The  prayer  is  as  follows : — "  O  God !  I  ask  Thee  by  Thy  great  and 
dear  name  which  Thou  hast  exalted  above  all  Thy  other  names,  be  they 
high  or  low,  glorious  or  noble,  small  or  large!  I  adjure  thee,  O  Rut:yi7l, 
by  the  God  of  glory  and  power,  by  the  eternal  God  who  dies  not, 
and  by  the  light  which  cannot  be  extinguished,  by  the  throne  which 
perishes  not,  and  by  the  seat  which  moves  not.  I  adjure  thee,  O  Rd|^- 
yayl,  by  the  merit  of  God  who  existed  when  the  dark  night  was  not,  by 
the  merit  of  God  who  existed  when  the  illuminated  night  was  not,  by 
the  merit  of  God  who  existed  when  rivers  flowed  not,  by  the  merit  of 
God  who  displays  his  omnipotence  in  the  heavens,  to  aid  me  in  this 
affair. "  After  that  you  may  ask  for  success  or  anything  else,  and  yoa 
will  be  directed  if  it  pleaseth  God  the  most  High.  If  you  recite  tbe 
Surah  «*  The  sun  "  (XCI.)  and  "  The  brightness  "  (XCIII.)  over  a  heap 
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of  dust  and  throw  it  into  the  face  of  enemies,  they  will  flee  by  the  per- 
mission of  God  the  Most  High. 

The  mass  of  recipes  of  all  kinds  is  so  large  that  it  becomes  diflicult 
to  make  a  choice,  but  I  here  insert  one  which  is  apparently  intended 
for  any  kind  of  complaint  not  specified  by  external  symptoms  : — If  a 
patient  asks  you  about  his  disease,  you  are  to  say  that  it  arises  from 
the  evil  eye,  from  genii  and  men,  and  that  it  causes  dryness  and  heat 
in  his  body.  If  he  asks  you  about  the  medicine,  you  are  to  state 
that  saffron,  rose-water,  lemon-juice,  and  sesame-oil  are  required  for 
anointins;  the  whole  body  during  three  consecutive  days.  Moreover, 
the  verse  of  the  Throne  (Surah  II.  2r)6)  is  to  be  written  thrice  with 
the  letters  ^  ^  J  ^  to  be  soaked  in  lemon-juice,  and  to  be  drunk 
three  consecutive  days.  If  he  asks  you  about  an  amulet,  you  are  to 
write  the  following : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Clement !  O  God,  bless  our 
Prince  Muhammad,  his  family  and  companions !  Praise  be  to  the  Lord 
of  both  worlds.  (Then  come  some  magic  characters,  for  which  see  Plate 
No.  1 .)  Is  not  He  who  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  able  to 
create  others  like  them  ?  Indeed  he  is  the  most  wise  creator  I  Verily  ac- 
cording to  His  command  anything  He  orders  to  be  will  be.  Praised 
be  He  in  whose  hands  is  the  universal  ^power,  and  to  Ilim  you  will 
return !  O  ye  who  have  believed  ;  fear  God  as  lie  ought  to  be  feared, 
and  do  not  die  except  as  Musalmans  !  I  resign  myself  to  him  who  has 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  an  orthodox  believer,  and  I  am  not 
an  idolater  ;  and  He  will  give  me  a  sufficient  reward.  There  is  no  refuge 
and  no  power  except  with  God  the  Most  High,  the  Great.  I  conclude 
in  the   name  of  God  the  healer,  in   the  name  of  God  the  all-sufficient 

for  God  is  very  relenting  and  merciful  «-^jJ  Oa^jl  ^^^  l»  ^^  I*  ^'V^itf 
this  is  a  cold  lotion  and  potion.  There  is  no  refuge  nor  power  except 
with  God  the  Most  High,  the  Great.*'  (Here  follows  the  trilingual 
amulet  with  the  seal  of  Solomon  described  by  me  in  a  former  paper. 
This  concludes  the  piece.     See  Plate  No.  2.) 

The  properties  peculiar  to  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances 
are  treated  of  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  assert- 
ed that  the  loadstone,  called  Hajr-ul-maghnatys,  if  rubbed  with 
garlick,  loses  its  property  of  attracting  iron,  but  if  washed  with  vinegar 
it  again  recovers  it ;  if  it  be  anointed  with  oil,  it  will  recede  from  iron 
just  as  much  as  the  iron  is  brought  near  to  it.     In  Yemen  there  is  a 
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mountain  from  which  water  flows,  but  when  it  reaches  the  earth  it 
becomes  solidified,  and  this  is  the  Yemen  alum.  If  alum  be  placed 
under  the  pillow  of  a  man  who  gets  frightened  in  his  sleep,  he  will  be 
dehvcred  of  his  fear ;  the  same  will  also  be  the  case  if  a  crystal  be 
suspended  over  his  head. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  diamond  to  break  stones  and  gems,  but  it  is 
said  that  if  it  be  placed  in  goats'  blood  it  gets  broken.  Any  one  who 
wears  a  ring  of  turquoise'Sione  will  not  be  approached  by  a  serpent  or 
scorpion  ;  this  is  well  tried  ;  and  he  on  whom  this  stone  is  suspended 
will  meet  only  with  good  and  honourable  treatment  from  everybody. 
He  who  has  with  him  a  ruby  will  be  respected  by  men,  and  all  his  affairs 
will  be  easily  accomplished  ;  the  hair-stone  attracts  hair,  it  is  the  light- 
est of  all  stones,  and  if  any  spot  of  a  man's  body  be  rubbed  with  this 
stone,  hair  will  never  grow  on  it.  The  nail-atone  has  the  peculiarity 
of  drawing  blood  from  the  nails  of  a  man  if  it  is  brought  near  to  them, 
and  even  to  cause  them  to  fall  off.  The  dog-stone  is  any  kind  of  gra- 
vel which  has  been  thrown  at  a  dog ;  but  if  it  be  required  to  produce 
enmity  between  two  persons  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  water ;  after  both 
have  drunk  from  it  they  will  become  foes  to  each  other. 

If  noxious  herbs  or  trees,  the  growth  of  which  is  to  be  prevented,  be 
hewn  with  an  axe  made  of  brass  they  will  never  grow,  and  if  a  person's 
ear  be  perforated  with  a  brass  needle  it  will  always  remain  open,  and  will 
never*  be  overgrown  by  flesh.  The  properties  attributed  to  vegetable 
substances  are  as  incredible  as  those  just  detailed ;  a  few  words  ar^ 
however,  to  be  said  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  : — A  lion  will  never 
attack  a  menstruating  woman,  although  he  may  at  the  time  be  very 
hungry.  If  a  camel  happens  to  look  at  the  Dog-star,  it  will  immediately 
expire.  The  web  of  a  spider  is  good  for  restoring  to  silver  its  lost 
brilliancy  by  rubbing  it  therewith.  If  silver  be  boiled  in  pomegranate- 
water  it  will  acquire  a  very  nice  white  hue.  If  a  woman  puts  on  a 
man's  clothes  and  he  wears  them  afterwards  without  washing  them,  the 
quartan  ague  will  leave  him  if  he  be  afflicted  with  it.  If  the  tooth  of 
a  dead  man  be  suspended  from  the  neck  of  a  man  who  complains  of  the 
toothache  he  will  get  well.  If  the  dung  of  a  hare  be  suspended  from  the 
neck  of  a  woman,  she  will  not  become  pregnant  as  long  as  she  wears  it  ;and 
if  the  heel  of  a  hare  be  suspended  from  a  man's  neck  neither  the  evil  eye 
nor  sorcery  can  hurt  him,  because  genii  flee  from  a  hare.  If  a  man  af- 
fiicted  with  the  piles  sits  on  a  lion's  skin  they  will  leave  him.  If  a  cup  is 
made  of  wax,  and  water  be  taken  in  it  from  the  sea,  it  will  be  sweet. 
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Ebn  Al-juzy  says  that  the  prayers  in  \?hich  God  is  invoked  to  cure  a 
disease  are  called  Reka^  and  Sheykh  Ahmed  relates  that  the  prophet 
used  the  following  prayer: — "Azhab  b6st  rabb  alindst  ashu/t  ant 
ashshdfy,  la  ahe/u  ilia  shejdvuk ;  she/u  Id  yagMderhu  sekmnn  :" 
which  is  explained  to  mean : — '*  Remote  the  sickness,  Lord,  of  men  ; 
heal,  thou  art  the  healer ;  there  is  no  cure  except  thy  cure ;  a  cure  which 
will  not  leave  him  sick."  It  is  also  narrated  by  A'ayshah,  the  mother 
of  the  Faithful,  that  the  prophet  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  a  little  dust 
with  his  own  saliva  to  cure  people  therewith.  One  day  0*«man 
Ebn  Ab-Aa*dz  complained  about  a  pain  he  felt  in  his  body  to  the 
prophet,  and  the  latter  said  :  "  Place  your  hand  on  the  ailing  part  of 
your  body  and  say  thrice  *In  the  name  of  God'  and  seven  times  *I 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  Majesty  of  God  Most  High.'  0*«man  states  that 
he  did  so  and  was  delivered  from  his  complaint.  ' 

On  the  Evil  Eye. 

According  to  Abu  Haryrah,  one  of  the  companions,  the  prophet  fully 
believed  in  the  effects  of  the  evil  eve,  which  is  often  an  omen  of  some- 
thing  predestined  to  happen.  The  prophet  said  Ala^yn  tadakhkhul 
arrajul  alkabr^  valhaml  alkidr,  **  The  evil  eye  causes  a  man  to  enter 
the  grave,  and  a  sheep  the  kettle/'  He  also  said  that  he  who  kills  the 
snakes  which  have  two  white  streaks  on  their  backs,  and  those  of  blue 
colour  with  short  tails,  does  well,  because  they  injure  the  sight,  emit 
poison  from  their  eyes  into  the  air,  which  affects  those  who  look  at 
them,  and  that  there  exist  also  such  men. 

The  author  of  the  Allakat  states  that  there  was  a  man  among  the 
idolaters,  named  Sdyb,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  without  food 
a  whole  day,  and  even  two  or  three  days.  Then  he  used  to  return  to  his 
dwelling,  being  sure  to  meet  with  flocks  ;  when  he  perceived  one  of 
them  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  **  I  have  never  seen  finer  camels 
or  sheep  than  this  day  ;  "  and  a  short  while  after  this  several  of 
them  were  sure  to  die. — Alla^mdyi  states  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
a  man  who  had  an  evil  eye  and  who  said  "  When  I  behold  anything 
that  pleases  me,  I  observe  that  some  heat  issues  from  my  eyes."  It  is 
well  known  that  some  persons  are  not  hurt  by  the  stings  of  scorpions* 
Ebn  Kotaibnh  narrates  that  the  Khalif  Motawakkel  had  a  negro  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  eating  snakes  and  all  sorts  of  reptiles,  but  who 
threw  their  heads  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  kind  of  poison 
exists  in  the  constitution  of  some  men,  which  issues  from  their  eyes 
when   anything  pleases  them  ;  and  that   there  arc  subtle  fluids  of  this 
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kind  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  effects  which  the  mere  approach  of  a 
menstruating  woman  produces  on  various  substances ;  thus»  for  instance* 
when  she  goes  near  sweet  milk  or  wine  they  get  spoiled,  &c. 

The  words  (Kordn,  LXVIII.  51)  "  It  wanteth  little  but  that  the 
unbelievers  would  strike  thee  down  with  their  [malicious]  looks,  when 
they  hear  the   admonition  [of  the  Koran]"  are  generally    believed  to 
refer  to  the  evil  eye.     The  tribe  Beni  Asad  were  in  possession  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  it  is  suid  that  the  just-quoted  verse  was  revealed  to  shield 
the  prophet  from  it,   when  a  man   who  had  this  power    had  been  re- 
quested by  the  unbelievers  to  exert  it  upon  him.     The  Ulemuias  teach 
that  a  man  possessing  the   evil  eye  is  to  be  avoided,  and  prohibited  by 
the  Emim  from  having  intercourse  with  men,  and  that  an  allowance 
of  food  is  to  be  assigned  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
his  looking  for  a  livelihood  and  committing  mischief.     There  are  many 
Raljcyahs,  i.e.  formulas  against  the  evil  eye,  said  to  have  been  given  to 
various  persons  by  the  prophet  himself,  but  the  following  specimen, 
picked  out  among  many,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character : — 

To  destroy  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye,  recite  the  Fateha  seven .  times^ 
and  the  Throne- verse  (II.  256)  ;  then  say  "  We  have  revealed  it 
during  the  night  of  Power.*'  Say  **  He  is  the  only  God  ;  **  and 
recite  the  "  I  fiy  for  refuge  unto  the  Lord  of  men  (CXIV).'*  Then 
say :  O  evil  eye  which  is  in  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  I  adjure 
thee  by  the  Majesty  of  God  and  what  was  written  by  Him  through 
Muhammad  the  son  of  A*bdullah  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God,  &c.). 
to  depart  from  him.  There  is  no  refuge  nor  power  except  with  God 
the  most  high,  the  great.  God  is  a  sufficient  protection  to  you.  He  is 
all-hearing,  all -wise.  He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  which  is 
greater  than  the  creation  of  man,  but  most  men  know  it  not.  "  And 
it  wanteth  little  but  that  the  unbelievers  would  strike  thee  down  with 
their  eyes  when  they  hear  the  recital  [of  the  Koran]  ;  and  they  say  he 
[Muhammad]  is  indeed  a  madman  (LXVIII.  51).*' 

Amulets. 

Some  persons  asked  (according  to  a  tradition  narrated  in  the  Durrai' 
ulmuntakhabat)  the  prophet  whether  it  is  permitted  to  write  a  Hirsy  i.e. 
amulet  containing  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  to  suspend  the  same 
from  the  necks  of  children,  women,  or  cattle,  which  would  veiy  likely 
allow  all   sorts  of  impurities  to  come  in  contact  with  them.     The 
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apostle  of  God  replied,  however,  that  this  may  be  avoided  by  encasing 
the  amulet  in  wax,  or  in  a  leather  bag  according  to  proper  instructions  ; 
he  also  said  :  "If  one  of  you  has  a  good  opinion  about  [the  salutary 
effects  of  ]  a  stone,  God  will  cause  it  to  become  profitable  to  him." 
The  A'zymah  or  adjuration,  containing  verses  from  the  Kor^n,  may 
Ukewise  be  tied  on  to  the  bodies  of  children,  women,  and  cattle. 
The  Tavyzy  which  is  of  Persian  origin  and  is  derived  from  Atikkten  "to 
suspend,"  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Hirzy  and  is  also  suspended 
from  the  necks  of  children  and  others ;  it  is  of  a  religious  character, 
and  not  seldom  composed  in  poetry  ;  the  word  Tamymah,  the  plural  of 
which  is  Tamaym  and  occurs  in  the  following  distich  of  Amr-ul-Kays, 
is  a  synonym  of  it : — 

o '  *•     f  %j  ^  ^  {^         tj^ 

m  /  tit 

^  ^      ^       ^  ^^o^o^^ 

This  distich  already  the  illustrious  Sir  W.  Jones  has  during  the 
past  century  translated  in  the  seven  suspended  poems,  where  it  occurs 
as  follows : — "  Many  a  fair  one  Uke  thee,  though  not  hke  thee  a  virgin, 
have  I  visited  by  night ;  and  many  a  lively  mother  have  I  diverted 
from  the  care  of  her  yearling  infant  adorned  with  amulets," 

There  is  no  harm  in  writing  verses  of  the  Korin  on  vessels  and 
drinking  out  of  them,  nor  in  writing  them  on  any  substances,  such  as 
paper,  wood,  metal,  &c.,  and  selUng  them  for  money,  but  no  one  is  to 
write  TilsifMt  i.e.  Talismans,  the  meaning  whereof  he  does  not  under- 
stand. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  a  Koranic  medical  science,  because 
certain  verses  are  said  to  cure  certain  diseases,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  prescriptions : — 

Recipe  against  fever. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Clement !  "  O  fire,  be  thou 
cold  and  a  preservation  unto  Abraham  ;  and  they  sought  to  lay  a  plot 
against  him  ;  but  we  caused  them  to  be  the  sufferers  (XXI.  69,  70). 
O  God  the  Lord  of  Jabrayl,  of  Mykayl,  and  of  Asrdfyl !  Heal  the 
possessor  of  this  wTiting  by  Thy  power  and  strength,  glory  and  might ! 
Lord  of  the  creation  !  *' 
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T)itto. 

The  following  verses  are  to  be  written  in  ja  vessel  from  which  the 
fever-patient  is  to  drink,  and  he  will  get  cured  by  the  permiBsion  of 
.  God  the  Most  High  : — "  Those  unto  whom  the  most  excellent  [re¥rard 
of  paradise]  hath  been  predestined  by  us,  they  shall  be  transported  fiur 
off  from  the  same"  [  i.e.  from  the  anguish  of  hell-fire  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  verses]  XXI.  101,  as  far  as  the  words  "  which  ye  were  pro- 
mised" [i.e.  the  end  of  v.  103]. 

Against  the  headache. 
The  following  lines  are  to  be  put  on  the  patient : — **  Praised  he  He 
who  does  not  forget  him  who  forgets  Him,  and  neither  forgets  him  who 
remembers  Him.  How  numerous  are  his  favours  to  his  grateful  and 
to  his  ungrateful  servants !  and  how  many  veins  are  there  which 
pulsate  and  which  do  not  pulsate  !  In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful, 
the  Clement !  *  Look  est  thou  not  at  thy  Lord,  how  He  stretcheth  forth 
the  shadow  V  If  He  had  pleased  He  would  have  made  it  immoyeable 
[XXV.  ^7^*     Cease,  O  headache,  by  the  merit  of  these  names  !'* 

Recipe  against  headache,  hemicranijy  fever,  the  evil  eye,  epUepsy, 
all  kinds  of  ailing s  from  the  genii,  trepidations,  ^. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Clement !  In  the  name  of 
God,  under  the  protection  of  whose  name  nothing  can  hurt  on  earth  or 
in  the  heavens !  He  is  the  all-hearing,  the  all-wise !  Blessings  from 
God  be  on  our  Prince  Muhammad,  on  his  family  and  companions  I  I* 
the  bearer  of  this  writing,  fly  for  refuge  to  the  countenance  of  God  the 
bountiful,  the  great,  than  whom  there  is  nothing  greater,  and  to  the 
complete  words  of  God  which  neither  a  righteous  nor  a  wicked  man  can 
disregard,  and  to  all  the  beautiful  names  of  God,  to  those  of  them 
which  I  know;  and  to  those  which  I  know  not  [to  deliver  me]  from  the 
machinations  of  Satans,  and  from  the  blowings  of  such  and  such  a  male 
or  such  and  such  a  female  slave,  or  such  and  such  a  beast,  more  tight 
than  the  hide  of  a  camel.  This  was  copied  from  the  handwriting  of 
Allazrak  :  may  God  the  Most  High  have  mercy  on  him!" 

I  have  translated  the  above  specimen,  as  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  contains  no  quotations  from  the  Kordn  except  the  well- 
known  formula  at  the  head,  with  which  nearly  every  Surah  of  it  begins. 
The  number  of  recipes  with  verses  from  the  Koran  is  prodigiously 
large  ;  they  apply  to  all  possible  diseases  and  calamities,  not  even  ex- 
cluding such  a  trifle  as  a  soothing  recipe  to  pacify  crying  infants. 
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In  order  to  cure  the  belly-acbe,  it  is  necessary  to  \?rile  the  word 
c)>^**^  four  times  on  the  abdomen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
square,  the  centre  of  which  must  be  occupied  by  the  navel  (see  Phite 
No.  3).  According  to  the  KMb-uddurraU  the  following  characters 
Xs^e  Plate  No.  4)  are  to  be  written  thrice  on  the  palm  of  the  patient's 
hand,  and  he  is  to  lick  them  up.  whereupon  the  colic  or  belly-ache  will 
cease.     This  amulet  has  been  embodied  aUo  in  the  following  verses : — 


lai.  .>^  ki  J  of  ^U  (j«^  lalix)|    ^j^    ^  ^^J^  »^ 

loJp  \^^  ^:^  ^  ^A^   ^^  W^Ci^X         Ijl      of>i«A    J 

Take  letters  with  hollows  [lit.  lights]  in  their  bodies, 

Five  times  the  letter  S  one  after  the  other, 

And  a  fawn  grazing  in  a  garden, 

And  a  cross  with  seven  dots  around  it, 

And  the  Hamzas,  if  you  count  them 

They  are  seven,  you  will  find  no  mistake  in  them  ; 

Then  S  and  3  after  them, 

Then  (^  then  ^  in  the  middle  [under  the  line]. 

But  on  comparing  this  description  with  the  amulet  it  will  be  found 
that  the  "  fawn  grazing  in  a  garden "  is  represented  in  the  figure 
only  by  two  lines,  and  that  the  character  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Andrew's  cross  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  verses  ;  otherwise,  however, 
they  agree  very  well  with  the  figure  of  the  amulet. 

There  are  also  various  prayers  to  be  recited  for  women  who  cannot 
conceive,  or  are  not  married,  because  they  are  bewitched.  The  follow- 
ing prescription  will  cause  milk  to  flow  either  from  women  or  from 
cattle : — 

Write  the  Bisoiillah,  then: — **When  the  heavens  shall  be  rent 
asunder"  as  far  as  the  words  '*what  is  therein"  [LXXXIV.  1-4]. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  seven  times,  whereon  the  milk  will  immediately 
begin  to  flow  from  the  paps  like  a  rushing  torrent,  and  more  strongly 
than  that.  The  recital  of  the  112th  Surah  will  produce  the  same 
effect. 

The  results  produced   by  reciting  certain  Surahs  of  the  Kor^n,  or 
even  single  verses  only,  for  the   removal  of  the  evils  which  they  are 
supposed  to  cure,  are  marvellous.     The  Fdtehah,  i.e.  first  Surah  alone> 
41  r  a  « 
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is  60  pregnant  with  meaning  that  A'li  asserted  he  coulcU  if  he  weie  89 
minded,  load  seventy  camels  with  explanations  of  it.  The  prophet 
stated  that  whoever  says  **  Praise  he  to  God,  the  lord  of  both  worlds," 
four  times,  and  then  says  it  the  fifth  time,  any  angel  that  may  have 
happened  to  hear  his  voice  exclaims  *' Allah  hat  approached  tber, 
ask  Him  what  thou  listest !"  The  prophet  has  also  said  that  who- 
ever on  entering  his  own  dwelling  says  '*  Praise  be  to  Allah,  the 
Lord  of  hoth  worlds,"  and  recites  the  Surah  •'  Declaration  of  God's 
unity  (CXII),"  Allah  will  remove  poverty  from  him,  and  bestow 
many  blessings  on  him.  The  prophet  has  also  said  that  he  who 
desires  to  be  cured  from  weakness  of  sight  or  from  myopy  must  watch 
for  the  new-moon  oii  the  first  night,  and  if  he  cannot  see  it  let  him 
look  again  ;  and  if,  casting  a  glance  on  it  for  the  third  time,  he  per- 
ceives it,  let  him  ))ass  his  right  hand  over  both  his  eyes  and  recite  the 
Fdtehah  ten  times,  and  if  he  repeats  after  that  The  declaration  of 
God's  vnity  [i.  e-  the  11 2th  Surah]  thrice,  he  will  be  cured.  Let  him 
also  repeat  seven  times  the  words  "A  cure  from  every  disease  re- 
sults from  Thy  mercy,  O  Most  Merciful.' '  Then  let  him  say  «•  O  Lord" 
five  times  and  his  sight  will  become  strong. 

Exorciaation  of  evil  spiritt. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  way  that  genii  take  possession 
of  men,  but  the  most  correct  explanation  was  given  by  the  prophet, 
who  asserted  the  possibility  of  Satan's  flowing  in  human  beings  in  the 
same  manner  as  blood  in  the  veins.  There  are  numerous  accounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  genii  and  Satans  injure  mankind,  and  the 
following  tradition  states  that  Abu-nazr  H&shenCaY^ouBt  being  haunted 
by  genii,  his  neighbours  desired  him  to  remove  to  another  place.  He 
felt  aggrieved  and  wrote  to  Kufah,  requesting  Ebn  Edris  to  send 
him  an  exorcism :  the  latter  complied  and  stated  that  it  had  been 
used  in  Medynah  on  a  well  which  had  become  dry,  and  that  it  had  been 
recited  over  a  bucket  full  of  water,  which  being  poured  into  the  well  a 
flame  of  fire  issued  from  it.  Accordingly  Ahu-nasr  took  a  pail  of 
watef ,  recited  the  exorcism  which  is  here  subjoined  over  it,  and  then  be- 
sprinkled the  comers  of  the  house  with  the  water : — 

In  the  name  of  Allah  !  We  have  reached  the  evening  in  the  name 
of  Allah  who  cannot  be  resisted  !  We  fly  for  refuge  to  Allah  from  ereiy 
devil,  from  the  wickedness  of  Satans  among  genii  and  men,  as  well  as 
from  everything  suspended  ;  from  the  evil  of  whatever  sallies  forth 
in  the  night,  and  lies  in  ambush  during  the  day,  or  liesip  ambush  daring 
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the  night  and  sallies  forth  in  the  day ;  from  the  evil  of  everything 
created  ;  from  the  wickedness  of  Eblys  and  his  hosts,  and  from  what 
is  dreaded.  I  fly  for  refage  to  God  the  all-hearing,  the  all-knowing, 
from  Satan  driven  away  with  stones.  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  merci- 
ful, the  clement !  "  And  by  [the  angels]  who  rank  themselves  in  order  ; 
and  by  those  who  drive  forward  and  dispel  [the  clouds],"  as  far  as  the 
words  "a  shining  flame"  [XXXVII.  1-10]. 

If  a  man  is  possessed  by  a  devil,  the  Ezariy  i.e.  invitation  to  prayers, 
is  to  be  whispered  seven  times  into  his  right  ear ;  as  well  as  the 
Futihah  (I.),  the  Fly  Jor  refuge  (CXIII.  and  CXIV.)  the  Throne-verse 
(II.  256),  The  star  which  appeared  by  night  (LXXXVI.),  the  last 
part  of  The  Reeurrection  (LXXV.),  and  the  Sumh  who  rank  themselves 
(XXXYII.),  and  the  devil  will  be  burnt  out. 

Efficacy  of  various  Surahs  of  the  Korun, 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  writing  certain  Surahs,  reciting  them, 
or  drinking  them  with  water,  are  numberless,  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  mention  a  few  of  them  in  this  place : — 

Who  writes  the  Surah  The  story  (XXVIII.)  from  the  words  "And 
when  he  was  journeying  towards  Madian"  as  far  as  "and  God  is  wit- 
ness of  that  which  we  say"  (21-28),  and  suspends  it  on  a  person  suffering 
from  the  bowels,  spleen,  or  liver  complaint,  it  will  leave  him  by  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  Who  writes  this  and  suspends  it  on  a  slave,  he  will  not  be 
treacherous,  will  commit  no  adultery,  and  will  not  run  away.  If  a  man 
writes  the  words  "  And  when  he  arrived  at  the  water  of  Madian"  as 
far  as  "and  imagined  they  should  not  he  brought  before  us  [to  be 
judged]  (22-39),"  and  is  apprehensive  that  evil  will  befall  him  through 
false  witnesses  when  he  is  summoned  to  a  court  of  justice  or  through 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sultdn,  he  is  to  recite  the  above  verses  seven  times 
when  he  enters  the  coOrt,  and  is  to  say  thrice  "  Allah  will  prevail  in 
Ilis  affairs  :"  every  calamity  of  the  kind  will  be  averted. 

If  the  Surah  The  spider  (XXIX.)  be  written  on  water  and  the  same 
is  swallowed,  it  will  remove  the  fever. 

The  Surah  Lokman  (XXXI.)  written  and  drunk  by  persons  afflicted 
with  bowel  complaints,  or  faintings,  will  remove  them  ;  it  Is  also  good 
against  the  quartan  fever  and  against  drowning. 

According  to  Uns,  the  prophet  said  **  Everything  has  a  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Koran  is  the  Surah  Ya  Sin  (XXXVI.)  ;  who  reads  it 
Allah  accounts  it  to  him  as  if  he  had  read  the  whole  Koran  ten  times." 


o 
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It  is  also  stated  tliat  the  prophet  said  '*  Ya  Sin  is  a  proTision/'  and  that 
on  being  asked  for  an  explanation  he  continued :  "It  procures  for  him 
who  recites  it  benefits  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and  removes  from 
him  the  calamities  of  this  world  and  of  the  next,  as  well  as  the  agony 
of  death.  It  is  also  called  The  repellsr,  because  it  repels  every  evil ; 
it  is  cnlled  The  accompliaher,  because  it  accomplishes  every  requirement. 
W^ho  writes  it  and  then  drinks  it,  Allah  causes  a  thousand  medicines  to 
enter  his  stomach,  a  thousand  lights,  a  thousand  certainties,  a  thousand 
wisdoms,  a  thousand  blessings,  a  thousand  mercies,  and  removes  from 
him  every  complaint  or  disease.  \Vho  recites  this  Surah  every  morning 
and  evening  will  not  fail  to  experience  joy  till  the  next  morning  or 
evening ;  who  reads  it  to  a  sick  person  on  the  approach  of  death,  calls 
down  by  every  word  of  it  ten  angels,  who  stand  before  the  patient  in 
lines  to  pray  and  to  ask  forgiveness  in  his  behalf  ;  they  also  accompany 
his  bier  and  arc  present  at  his  interment.  If  this  Surah  be  recited  to 
a  person  in  the  agony  of  death,  his  spirit  will  enter  paradise.  If  any 
one  reads  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  object,  he  will  gain 
it ;  if  he  be  in  fear  he  will  experience  safety  ;  if  hungry  or  thirsty,  both 
^lis  hunger  and  thirst  will  be  appeased."  The  prophet  also  said: 
"  In  the  Koran  there  is  a  Surah  called  The  beloved  by  Godj  because  it 
intercedes  on  the  day  of  resurrection  for  him  who  recites  it.  and  averts 
most  evils  in  this  world,"  and  he  meant  the  Surah  Ya  Sin, 

On  the  TehhjL 

In  Egypt  the  Tehlyl  means  simply  the  shouting  of  Allah  !  Allah  I  or 
the  Li'li'li-li,  the  joyous  exclamation  which  often  resounds  from  the 
flat  house-tops  of  the  towns  during  still  nights,  and  is  audible  far  in 
the  desert ;  but,  from  what  will  follow  below,  it  appears  that  not  merely 
a  few  words  or  sentences,  but  portions  of  certai^i  Surahs,  are  to  be  thus 
shouted  in  order  to  ensure  the  blessings  they  are  believed  to  confer. 

The  Tehlyl  can  also  be  drunk  and  then  cures  diseases.  The  Emini 
Alkashghary  in  his  book  Safet  aluarif  relates  that  according  to  a 
tradition  the  prophet  said  :  **  In  the  Koran  there  are  thirty-seven 
passages  [suitable  for  the  Tahlyl].  Who  shouts  La  Alah  illallak 
(There  is  no  God  but  Allah),  God  will  cause  faith,  knowledge,  patience, 
certainty,  sincerity,  meditation,  confidence,  consolation,  and  steadiness 
to  enter  his  heart.  Who  writes  the  above  sentence  and  suspends  it 
from  his  neck,  or  writes  it  on  a  vessel  and  drinks  from  it  Zarasam-water 
or  rain-water,  God  will  cause  fever  and  every  disease  to  leave  his  body^  his 
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flesh,  bis  veins,  his  tendons,  and  all  his  articulations  ;  God  will  also  pro- 
tect him  from  every  calamity,  aud  if  he  be  bewitched  He  will  re- 
move the  spell,  the  pain,  the  disease,  the  complaint,  and  the  effects 
of  the  evil  eye." 

The  prophet  also  said :  '*  I  swear  by  Him  in  whose  band  my  soul 
is,  that  if  a  worshipper  shouts  the  Tehlyl,  God  will  look  on  him  with 
mercy,  and  upon  whom  He  looks  with  mercy  him  He  will  never  pun- 
ish, but  will  open  to  him  the  gate  of  wealth,  and  shut  against  him  the 
gate  of  poverty  ;  He  will  avert  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
and  will  not  take  a  strict  account  of  his  acts ;  even  if  his  liabilities  should 
be  as  high  as  a  mountain,  God  will  annihilate  them." 

The  principal  Tehlyh  are  as  follows  : — Your  God  is  one  God,  there 
is  no  God  besides  Him  ;  He  is  the  merciful,  the  clement !  Then  follows 
the  whole  of  the  Throne-verse  (II.  256)  and  a  large  number  of  analo- 
gous verses  from  the  Koran  on  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  insert. 

Talismans. 

If  it  be  required  to  destroy  the  houses  offoes^  to  ruin  their  harvests, 
and  to  injure  their  prosperity,  the  following  is  stated  to  be  a  well-tried 
talisman,  to  be  written  when  Mars  comes  in  contact  with  !^anab  (lit. 
'*  tail,  "  but  as  there  are  several  stars  with  this  prefix,  it  is  not  known 
which  of  them  is  meant) ;  it  is  to  be  written  on  a  round  brass  plate, 
with  an  iron  pen,  or  on  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from  the  bier  of  a  corpse, 
and  with  vermilion  ink.  This  is  to  be  done  in  a  cemetery  or  in  a 
deserted  locality,  and  is  to  be  left  there  ;  it  will  take  effect.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  vacation  of  a  place  by  its  inhabitants,  and  to 
destroy  their  peace  of  mind,  take  wax  and  tar,  or  resin,  and  print  the 
talisman  therewith  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  if  it  be  thrown  into  the 
locality  it  will  soon  become  deserted  ;  the  same  effect  will  ensue  if  the 
talisman  be  written  on  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from  a  bier,  and  the 
place  into  which  it  is  thrown  will  be  quickly  ruined.  This  is  true 
and  well  tried,  and  the  talisman  is  as  follows  (see  Plate  No.  5),  which 
if  made  on  brass  must  be  written  in  a  circle,  but  if  on  a  piece  of  a  bier 
it  is  to  be  in  one  line,  as  shown  on  the  plate. 

If  a  man  has  been  robbed,  and  desires  to  see  the  thiefin  his  sleep, 
he  is  to  write  the  following  talisman  (see  Plate  No.  6),  to  purify  him- 
self, to  read  in  the  Kordn  what  he  likes,  and  he  will  see  the  thief  in 
his  sleep. 
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In  order  to  induce  the  genii  to  bring  a  cert&in  woman,  the  following 
incantation  is  to  be  written  on  white  paper,  to  be  fumigated  with  white 
frankincense,  to  be  recited  seven  times,  and  to  be  sighed  at  KFen 
times,  and  finally  it  is  to  be  sus))ended  in  a  deserted  spot  where  no 
human  eye  can  see  it ;  it  is  as  follows : — I  hereby  attract  so  and  80 
(the  female's  name)  towards  so  and  so  (the  man's  name)  through 
Allahmar  Ben  Alla'ur  and  Allashmat  and  Aakahmaia  with  Arydsh  Aa'y^ 
hash  Marbush  Gkai/tdsh  Shamlyun  Mayamun  Tafndr  Annds  Salym 
Matamakkin  Matamkin,  if  she  (mentioning  her  name)  be  standing  to 
compel  her,  if  she  be  sleeping  to  awaken  her,  if  she  be  travelling  to 
cause  her  to  fly,  and  to  cause  her  to  move  as  if  a  bird  had  snatched  her 
away,  or  the  wind  were  driving  her ;  I  adjure  you,  O  all  you  Alkurdak 
Almurdah,  O  dhmar  Ben  Altaur,  by  your  homage  to  Myiatruny  or 
else  Allah  will  let  loose  against  you  His  heat.  His  punishment,  and 
His  stratagems,  that  ye  bring  to  me  so  and  so  (mentioning  the 
woman's  name),  from  wherever  she  may  happen  to  be,  in  the  eastern  or 
the  western  regions  of  the  earth,  on  land  or  on  sea  ;  I  adjure  you  by 
Murddn  Furddn,  0  Shahrdn,  O  Shahrdn,  O  Zubah,  O  Zubah^  who 
are  endowed  with  four  heads  ;  hasten  and  speed  the  arrival  of  so  and 
so  (mentioning  the  female's  name),  four  of  you  being  on  her  right  side, 
four  on  her  left,  four  in  her  rear,  and  four  in  her  front.  "  By  the  windg 
dispersing  and  scattering  the  dusty  and  by  the  clouds  bearing  a  load 
of  rain  ;  by  the  ships  running  swiftly  in  the  sea  ;  and  by  the  angeU  who 
distribute  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  all  creatures  (Koran 
LI.  1-4),  "  may  Allah  bring  you  all,  wherever  you  may  be,  for  Allah 
is  omnipotent. 

The  following  two  magic  lines  must  be  written  as  a  talisman  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wind  mayl>low 
them  away,  on  a  Thursday  during  the  hour  of  Venus  or  of  Jupiter  (see 
Plate  No.  7)  with  these  words  written  after  them : —  I  have  attracted. 
subjugated,  and  turned  the  heart  and  whole  nature  of  so  and  so  (men* 
tioning  the  girl's  name),  to  cherish,  obey,  and  love  with  all  her  might 
so  and  so  (mentioning  the  man's  name).  Quick!  Quick  I  Alnha! 
Aluha !  The  hour  !  The  hour  ! 

A  woman  may  by  writhig  and  suspending  from  her  neck  the  follow- 
ing incantation  gain  the  affection  of  a  man: — In  the  name  of  Allah  the 
merciful,  the  clement! 
^i>:i^iiiaiU^kip   yjj^^   000  ^^  j^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^    ^1    ^j  ^ 

lo  lo  lo  ^  ^  ^  ^A  jit  j^  €^  f^  f^  f^  f^  ^ 
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1  turn  and  subjugate  the  heart  of  so  and  so  (mention  the  man's 
name)  to  cherish  and  to  love  and  to  accept  so  and  so  (mention  the 
woman's  name)  bj  the  power  of  these  names.  Quick  !  Quick  !  Aluha ! 
Aluhal  The  hour!  llie  hour  ! 

•  To  avert  anything,  e.ff.  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  the  sale  of  a  slave 
or  of  a  house,  or  whatever  you  would  like  should  not  take  place,  write 
the  following  characters  on  the  skin  of  a  gazelle  and  suspend  it  from 
a  wall  (see  Plate  No.  8)  with  the  words  **  I  adjure  you,  O  guardian- 
genii,  to  confine  so  and  so  (mention  the  person's  name)  as  not  to  leave 
the  house."  Or  *'  To  compel  so  and  so  (mention  the  person's  name) 
as  not  to  leave  the  house."  Or  '*To  compel  so  and  so  (mention  the 
girl's  name)  not  to  get  married."  Or  *'  To  impede  the  sale  of  the 
house."     Because  you  are  the  guardians : — 

J*A.  cU*.  J?  J  J  AJii  c*ij   A.)U  4^t>i    ^^jju»  liiA  tr^«>^  cr5«^* 

The  number  of  talismails  is  very  considerable  in  books  treating  on 
subjects  of  this  kind:  but  enough  have  here  been  given  to  show  their 
character,  and  I  insert  only  one  more,  which  ensures  invulnerability 
in  war. 

The  following  characters  are  to  be  written  and  suspended  from  the 
neck  of  a  man  or  a  woman  when  they  enter  a  battle,  and  no  sword  can 
cut  nor  arrow  injure  them.  This  talisman  is  celebrated  for  avert- 
ing all  calamities ;  it  is  excellent  and  full  of  blessings.  (See  Plate 
No.  9.) 

As  the  eight  Arabic  talismanic  medicine-cups  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  S.  have  already  been  described  by  me  in 
a  separate  paper,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  more  about 
them  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  although  the  said  cups  are  Muham- 
madan,  they  are  imitations  of  much  older  ones  used  by  the  Jews  for  the 
same  purposes  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  inasmuch  as 
the  terra-cotta  cups  of  the  same  kind  and  forms  found  by  Mr.  Austen 
H.  Layard,  M.P.,  in  the  ruins  of  Babylonia,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis  of  the  Manuscript  Department  in  the  British  Museum^ 
which  are  charms  against  diseases  and  every  kind  of  misfortune,  bear 
characters  written  long  prior  to  any  existing  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  languages,  without  divisions  between  the  words 
or  any  vowel-points.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  cups 
is  Hebrew  mixed  with  Chaldee.     Mr.  Layard  also  bears  witness  to  the 
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fact  that  talismanic  medicine- cups  are  used  in  many  parts  of  tbe  East 
even  at  the  present  daj,  and  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  cups  from 
Babjlon  now  in  the  British  Museum  have  been  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. The  origin  and  use  of  all  talismanic  medicine-cups  is  the  same^ 
but,  as  they  bear  no  dates,  conclusion  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  form 
of  the  language  and  the  characters  in  v^hich  they  are  written,  both  of 
which  testify  to  considerable  antiquity  in  the  Babylonian,  and  to  recent 
times  in  the  Arabic  cups. 

Geomancy  or  Vaticination. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  believe  what  pains  the  Arabs  have  bestowed 
on  the  development  of  geomancy,  their  I'lm-ur^ramL  I  had  before 
me  a  folio  volume  in  which  eighty  pages  are  filled  with  tables  divided 
into  columns  detailing  the  answers  to  all  possible  questions  occurring 
in- human  life  ;  the  first  column  is  always  filled  with  a  certaia  number 
of  dots,  which  the  asker,  or  he  who  works  for  him,  obtains  by  means  of 
a  tedious  operation,  and  against  these  dots  the  replies  stand.  The 
operation  is  as  follows  : — Many  dots  are  made  at  random  in  twelve 
lines,  then  each  line  is  treated  separately  by  pairing  off  the  dots  from 
the  right  towards  the  left,  until  after  the  last  mark  either  two  dots  re- 
main or  only  one ;  according  to  this  manner  the  first  four  lines  are 
reduced  to  a  very  small  compass,  since  only  one  or  two  dots  can  remain 
of  each  ;  these  together  constitute  a  figure  containing  at  the  utmost 
eight,  or  at  least  four  dots,  and  the  dots  constituting  it  are  called 
ummahdt ;  the  next  four  lines,  after  being  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
are  called  bendt ;  and  the  last  four,  after  a  similar  abridging  operation, 
are  named  «At(i7 ;  after  having  obtained  these  three  figures  they  are 
put  in  juxtaposition,  and  when  their  exact  counterpart  is  discovered  in 
the  tables  the  answers  standing  against  them  are  to  be  read,  and  to  be 
considered  as  the  required  solutions.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  still  more  dots  by  placing  the  ummahut,  the  bendtf  and  dki6t 
near  each  other  and  pairing  them  off  as  above,  so  that  one  or  two 
dots  remain  in  each  line,  and  the  result  of  the  three  figures  will  be 
only  one  ;  the  maximum  number  of  dots  being  again  only  eight,  and  the 
minimum  four.  There  are  yet  more  complicated  and  longer  operations 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  elicit  a  perfectly  correct  answer, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  detail  them.  Geomancy  is 
vaticination,  but  there  are  many  other  means  of  getting  at  the  results 
of  the  latter,  without  employing  the  tedious  processes  generally  re* 
sorted   to   by  geomancers ;  the   way    in  which   the  Emim    Ja'fer» 
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surnamed  (^ide)^  (died  a.h.  14R,  a.d.  765),  ascertained  future  events 
will  here  be  given,  as  he  is  held  in  great  respect  bj  all  Moslems. 
When  the  house  of  Milsa  (died  a.h.  183,  a.d.  799),  the  son  of  the 
just-mentioned  Emdm,  was  searched  bj  the  servants  of  the  Khalif 
Mamdn,  they  found  in  it  a  casket  of  crystal  encrusted  with  gold, 
which  was  delivered  to  Mamdn.  When  he  opened  it  he  found  in  it 
a  little  tablet  of  marble,  whereon  the  accompanying  circular  diagram 
was  traced  (see  Plate  No.  10),  and  on  examining  it  he  almost  lost  his 
senses  for  joy. — A  person  wishing  to  ascertain  future  events  is  first  to 
read  the  portions  of  the  Kordn  prescribed  for  such  occasions^  and  is 
then  to  throw  lots  concerning  the  twenty  numbers  written  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  This  he  is  to  do  thrice,  and  after  adding 
the  numbers  he  must  subtract  twenty  or  ten  if  required,  so  that  the 
remaining  number  may  be  one  which  occurs  on  the  circumference  of 
tlie  circle,  and  the  Surah  inscribed  over  the  number  is  to  be  consulted 
to  obtain  the  reply.  Thera  are  twenty  tables  attached,  each  being 
headed  by  the  name  of  a  Surah,  the  verses  being  all  given  m  a  certain 
way  f  >r  the  present  purpose ;  they  are  to  be  read  from  the  tables,  and 
not  from  the  Eordn  itself. 


42  r  a  s 
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Art.  XVIII. — Xotcs  on  the  Hisiorij  and  Antiquities  of  the  Island 
of  Bussmn.  By  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S- 
Eng.,  L.M.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  &c. 

Road  12th  September  lS7-lw 

The  islaud  of  Basseiii  lies  between  19^  24'  and  19°  28'  N.  JLat.,  and 
72°  48'  and  72'  51'  E.  Long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the 
Dantura  Creek,  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Bassein,  on  the  east  by  a 
narrow  channel  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Arabian  Sea.  It  is  about  1 1  mile^  long,  about  5  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  3r>  sijuare  miles.  It  is  distant  nearly  32  miles  from 
Bombay. 

Ancient  Hindu  geographers  included  Bassein  in  the  Variluta  (Varar), 
one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Parasurama  Kshetra.* 

Its  original  n?mc,  Vai^ni,  which  is  of  Sanskrit  origin,  meaning  a  dwell- 
ing or  residence,  from  ^r[  to  dwell,  and  by  which  it  is  still  designated 
by  the  natives,  was  by  the*  Mahoiuedans  first  changed  into  JSasait 
which  the  Portugiu'se  made  Birilm^  and  the  English  Bassein. 

Although  in-'i:;ilr«  "int  in  size,  IvisSiin  had  jit  an  early  period  attain- 
ed some  reputaiioii  iVoiu  its  ciuuection  with  the  celebrated  places  of 
Tungiiri,  Xinri.ila,  Kaly.lua,  Sn'slhanaka,  and  Soupara  or  Surp£raka 
of  old  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  famous  from  its  having  been  the 
principal  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Northern  Konkana. 

The  Tuhjuri  MahUon/T,  or  "the  greatness  of  Tuiigari,"  a  part 
of  the  Padma  PunUiiy  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Tuiigaresvara  and  its  tlrtha  in  Bassein.  It  is  therein  stated 
that  Parasurama  had  a  light  with  the  osuras  or  evil  spirits   under  the 


rC3p'')ilu  tw    r«i:\v;ii.    uiiiuiciii.    liiul-^ui   t  i'-   jji  uiiniiixui.?    iiiuauibiiij^    lb  Klia     BpOaJCUUr 

ditferent  dialocia.  In  anrient  Hindu  works  this  re«jion  is  often  descnbnd  as 
Sipti  K  inkan;is  ;  whilit  uniong  t!io  an<.'ieiit  (rifoks  a  part  of  its  coast  was  known 
as  Limyrica. — Sthj   fiT/t.,  bk.  II.,  cli.  viii.,  and  Mawjesh  Mah.  ch.  ii. 

t  Surpdraka  or  Suri^drakasliotra  ^qf^  ^s^  i?*  also  tho  name  of  the  wbole 

western  coast  of  the  Purasurdnia  Ivsiiolra,  a)  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  »rj- 

a  wiiinow.  The  Kshetra  extends  from  the  river  Vaitarani  to  Cape  Oomotin,  anH 
from  tho  Sahyadri  range  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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championship  of  Vimala,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  harassing  the  people 
in  the  Varaldta,  in  revenge  for  affronts  done  to  the  Brdhmanas.  Para- 
surama  being  invincible,  the  demons  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  westward,  but,  being  pursued,  had  to  run  into  the  sea.  Here 
Vimala  brought  a  mountain  on  his  head,  named  Tunga,  which  in  Sans- 
krit means  a  hill,  placed  it  in  the  sen,  and  fixed  there  his  residence. 
His  defeat,  however,  having  counselled  him  repentance  and  religious 
austerities,  he  pleased  ^iva  so  much  that  he  obtained  from  the  deity 
immunity  from  death,  and  the  privilege  of  a  tirtha,  along  with  a 
divyalihga  or  divine  phallus.  This  he  was  told  to  estabUsh  on  the 
Tunga  hill  under  the  condition  of  his  desisting  from  being  aggressive 
towards  the  Brahmanas  in  future,  in  which  case  Vimala  need  fear 
nobody  in  the  three  worlds.  The  condition  being  acceded  to,  the 
lihgi  was  settled  on  the  Tui'iga  hill,  and  named  Tuiigaresvara,  or  '* the 
Lord  of  the  Mountains.*** 

This  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Tretd  Yuga  or  Silver 
Age  of  the  Hindus,  before  Parasurama  had  reclaimed  the  Kohkaua 
from  the  sea. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Skinda  and  other  Puran^s  that  Parasurdma, 
after  reclaiming  and  colonizing  the  Koiikanaf  with  the  Brahmanas, 
established  a  certain  number  of  tirtkasX  in  it,  one  of  which  was 
Nirmala  or  Vimala  in  Bassein. 

•  This  is  the  modem  Tunff&r  Hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway,  which, 
promises  to  become  a  rival  to  Mathcran  Hill  as  u  sanitarium. 

t  The  Sahyddri  Khanda  of  the  Slcanda  Puranaa  mentions  that  Parasurfima, 
the  sixth  avatdrot  Vishnu  and  son  of  Jamadapni,  having  vanquif>h<!d  the  Em- 
peror Kfirtavirya  Siihasr.^ rj una  and  annihilated  the  raco  of  the  Kshatriyns,  gave 
over  thptir  lands  to  the  Br&hmanas,  but  haring  no  place  for  himself,  asked  Varuna, 
the  Indian  Neptune,  to  grant  him  a  part  of  his  dominions,  which  ha%-ing  been 
refused,  ParasurAma  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  ^ahyidri,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  offered  by  Varuna,  discharged  fourteen  arrows.  From  the  points 
where  they  fell  the  sea  receded,  and  the  land*  thus  extorted  from  the  ocpan  was 
then  divided  into  seven  parts,  mentioned  in  a  pre\nous  footnote.  This  ia 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Tretfi  and  Dvdp'ira  Yuccas.  The  legend 
typifies  both  the  contests  among  the  Aryas  themselves  and  the  geological 
changes  in  the  Dekhan. 

t  Tho   Tlrthas  are  "  f^xpT  Frf^t^T  mKX  ^If^^  I  ^Tfcvlcfr"!  J^^^tT- 

jj|^ff^j-;j7|tjfrqTf "  1 1  ».«.  the  Vimala,  Nirmala,  Khadira  the  best,  Hariharetvara, 

Muktesvara,  V41uke4a  the  great,  Banagang&,  and  Sarasvati ;  to  the  south  of 
these  the  Eushasthali  river  and  Mathagr&ma  ;  and  on  the  Gom6nt  mountain  the 
Gorakaha,  Kum&rija,  Rimakunda,  Eudmala,  Pr4chitiddha,  Gunopama,  and  tey- 
eral  others. — 8ahy.  Kh.f  bk.  II.,  ch.  L 
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The  Nirmala  Mahdtmya,  also  a  part  of  the  same  Parana,  states  that, 
while  some    Rishis  were  praising  the  name  of  Parasurima,  Yimila, 
angry  at  hearing  the  praises  of  his  deadly  enemy,  came  down  from  the 
Tuhga  hill,  and  commenced  to  annoy  the  Rishis  hy  placing  a  big  stone 
on  their  homakunda,  or  hole  in  the  ground  for  receiving  the  consecrated 
fire  for  an  oblation.    The  Rishis  made  a  complaint  to  6iva,  who  sent 
Parasurama  to  chastise  the  incorrigible  demon,  forgetful  of  hia  promise. 
This  hero  arrived  just  in  time  to  aiford  protection  to  a  jonng  dau{sbter 
of  Lomaharshaua  Rishi,  who,  while  engaged  in  performing  her  dcTO- 
tions  on  the  banks  of    the   Vaitaraiii,*   was   being   carried   off   by 
Vimala.     Parasurama  had  a  fight  with  Vimala,  but  every  time  he  cut  c^ 
his  hands  and  feet  they  were  renewed  more  vi;;orously   than  ever  by 
the  blessinci:  of  Siva,  whereupon  Parasurama  had   recourse  to   &vn 
himself,  and,  duly  backed  by  the  latter,  succeeded  at  last  in  defeating 
Vimala  with  his  classical  parasu  or  axe. 

Vimala,  now  fallen,  began  to  invoke  Parasurdma's  clemency,  ind 
praised  his  name.  Parasurama,  always  compassionate,  established  then  on 
the  spot  where  Vimala  fell  a  lifiga,  which  he  called  "  Vimalesvara'*  or 
"  the  Lord  of  Vimala,'*  and  erected  a  temple  to  commemorate  the  event 
Vimala  is  now  called  Nirmala,  or  stainlesst  since  it  was  purified  by 
Parasanima— from  f^  without  and  jtfS"  ^tain» 

In  the  8th  chap,  of  the  Nirmala  MahUmya  it  is  mentioned  that  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  Kartika  Krishnapaksha  those  who  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  the  Vaitarani  obtain  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and 
Narada,  VasisUia,  and  other  Rishis  were  the  first  to  bathe  in  them. 

This  mythic  fight  of  Parasurama  with  the  asuras  in  the  TretA  Tags 
may  possibly  typify  the  contests  of  the  Aryas  with  the  ahoriginefl^ 
while  the  shelter  Vimala  found  in  the  Tufiga  hill,  to  which  Parasurama 
could  get  no  access,  seems  to  point  to  some  geological  change  in  the 
island  of  Bassein  previous  to  the  reclamation  of  the  Konka^  from  tbe 
ocean. 


•  The  Vaitarani  river  takes  its  rise  from  Ndsik,  and  running  through  tha 
Mahim  Tulukd  debouches  into  Dantura  Creek.  In  the  Mahdbhdrata  ^AuA«Ni« 
parvoy  ch.  0,  in  the  description  of  Jambudvipa,  the  Vaitarani  is  alltuled  to  thu: 

'RTftr^f  ^r^f  ^tNtR"  Tf  nr^ff     Again  the  Hariharesvara  Mahirtmya,  ch.  9, 

w.  44, 60,  refers  to  it. 

t  Tlio  Tunrjart  and  Nirmala  Mahdtmya  are  very  old  Sanskrit  Twa-nmHtfjirtiiy 
which  have  been  translated  into  Pr(ikrit  by  one  of  the  Sankar&chAxyas.  lAth? 
graphed  copies  of  the  translations  of  these  are  obtainable  firom  SAtiTv 
booksellers.  I  am  indebted  for  the  perusal  of  them  to  my  friend  Hr.  EahTant  F. 
Naik  Danaita. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  small  kundas,  or  consecrated  pools, 
and  tirthaa  in  Bassein  of  great  sanctity,  but  of  little  historical  interest. 

But  to  return  to  Yimalesvara.  The  Portuguese,  or  rather  the 
Inquisition,  pulled  down  the  temple,  desecrated  the  tlrthot  and  made 
the  linga  of  Siva  disappear. "**  On  the  Mardth^  taking  possession 
of  Bassein,  Nirmala  was  again  purified,  Padukas  of  Sri  Dattatreya 
substituted  for  the  lihga,  and  a  tank  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  religious  ablutions  in  lieu  of  the  tirtha  destroyed. 

The  legendary  lore  of  Bassein,  full  of  extravagant  and  wild  chafT, 
snch  as  the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Lomaharshana  Rishi  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vaitarani  by  the  terrible  a  suras,  and  other  fictional 
matter,  hopeless  mazes  of  tradition  and  mythology  without  even  the 
redeem  in  ir  feature  of  probability,  contains,  however,  some  obscure  hints, 
from  which  grains  of  truth  may  be  extracted.  Besides,  the  Muhat' 
myasy  if  they  have  no  historical  value,  have  at  least  some  philological 
importance,  and  as  they  are  fast  disappearing,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  save  those  of  Bassein,  in  defiance  of  those  who  deem  them 
but  nonsensical. 

The  present  temple,  endowed  at  the  public  expense,  is  under  the 
management  of  Gurii  Sankaracharya  Svami,  who  occasionally  pays  a 
pastoral  visit  to  Nirmala,  as  well  as  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Koiikana,  and  is  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  Saivas  as 
Madhviicharya  by  the  Vaishuavas.  Attached  to  the  shrine  there  is  an 
annachhatra  or  inn,  where  the  Br^bmanas  are  fed  gratuitously.  A 
j/Ura  is  annually  held  on  the  1 1th  day  of  the  month  of  Kartika  before 
referred  to,  which  is  attended  by  numerous  pilgrims.f 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  ancient  authentic  history  of 
Basse.n,  a  few  incidental  allusions  to  it  only  being  found  in  the  writings 
of  some  old  Hindus  and  Greeks.     The  latter,  since  the  expedition  of 


•  An  inscription  dated  120,1  A.D.,  in  a  grant  of  a  place  called  J4take- 
Irara  to  Vimalesvara,  and  of  land  in  its  vicinity  to^  Mahideva  of  the  Bha- 
mdviJA  lincajce,  for  sci-ving  in  the  temple,  made  by  SH  Kambhadeva  of  the 
Chdlukya  race,  residii  g  in  the  town  of  Kaly&na,  shows  plainly  that  the  deity  was 
revered' even  in  those  times,  as  follows  : — 

cTrT^cf^J  R^nt  SRt^sfpr^^-C  ««KiTrtf^^  ^T^rPcTTrT*  II  ?T?rR^   \k^- 

t  There  is  also  here  the  tomb  of  the  first  ^ankar&ch&rya  Svimi,  who 
repaired  the  schism  between  the  Jainas  and  the  orthodox  Br&hmanas. 
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Alexander,  found  their  way  into  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
entered  into  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  was  the  first  to  send  one  Dionysius  to  the  southern  part  of 
India  to  inquire  into  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Dekkan.  At 
that  time,*  it  appears,  there  were  three  famous  kingdoms  in  Central  and 
Southern  India,  viz.  Plithanah,  which  is  supposed  to  he  Paithana  on 
the  Godavari ;  Tagara,  modern  Devagada  or  Daulatab^d,  the  capital  of 
a  kingdom  then  called  Aiiike,  which  comprehended  a  great  part  of 
Aurnngabdd  and  the  Southern  Koiikana  ;  and  SyrAstrene  or  Ldrice,  said 
to  correspond  co  modern  Gujardt,  including  Kalydna,  Thana,  Bas- 
sein,  &c.f 

Arrian,  the  supposed  author  of  the  PeripluStX  records  that  long 
before  his  tims  the  Greeks  traded  with  Kalyana,§  but  that  since  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  who  had  monopolized  the  whole 
Indian  trade  and  would  not  allow  foreigners  to  enter  the  Red  Sea,  the 
trade  of  the  Dekkan  was  wholly  carried  on  by  land.  The  king  of  the 
country  about  Kalyana,  Bassein,  and  Bombay  was  then  called  Sara- 
ganosll  (Saraiiga  or  Sar.u*i2:esha),  who  wisfiiendly  towards  the  Greeks^ 
but  tlie  Sandanes  (Aryns  ?),  having  conq-iere;!  the  king,  not  only  stiictlj 
p'ohibited  those  (oreig.iers  from  trading  at  Kalyana  and  its  nei(j:hbour- 
hood,  but  even  sent  some  of  tliem  uiuler  a  strong  guard  to  Bargee 
(Broach).  Arrian  does  not  give  any  reason  for  such  a  proceeding, 
but  other  writers  are  of  opiiiion  that  the  Greeks  had  attempted  to 
effect  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Salsctte  with  a  view  to  its  acquisition, 
ami  to  facilitate  their  meJitated  conquests  in  the  Dekkan.  The  king  of 
Tagara  had  several  harbours  south  of  Kalyana  in  his  possession,   but 

•  The  campaicjn  of  Alexander,  B.C.  330,  and  Ptolomy's  Geography,  A.D. 
15o,  or  480  years  later. 

t  D*Auvillo*K  Eclaircissemens  G6oyraphiques sur  la  Carte  de  V  Inde,  p.  69  ;  Vivien^ 
de  St.  M.irtin's  E'tude  stir  la  Gtographie  Grecq  et  Lot.  de  VZnde,  p.  204.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  immense  difficulty  attending  the  identification  of  Greek  names. 

{  Periplus  Maria  Erythrai,  A.D.  200. 

§  A.  few  of  the  early  Groek  writers  are  minute  in  describing  the  Mnds  of 
articles  of  commerce  for  which  th'iy  hid  made  Kaly&na  a  port  of  conriderabla 
resort  and  enterprise.  The  names  of  some  of  those  articles  have  been  tranamitted 
to  lis  in  Greek,  and  of  others  in  Latin,  nomenclature,  viz.  ^vKa  ifidfuwit  or 
sesamin  («/sm?),  logs;  4>aXayya)V  epeuivcov  or  spars  of  ebony,  ot/iomiim  vulga*«^ 
dungaree  or  lighter  sail-cloth;  smdorwj?  omnis  cjeneris^  muslins  of  all  kindi ; 
mohchyna,  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff  dyed  of  a  purplish  colour,  &c. 

II  KaXXteva  noKis,  rj  iin  2apaydvov  tov 

irpttrpvTipov  Xp6va>v  ifiiropiov  tvOea-fiov  y€v6p,tvov. — Hudson,  Q^og.  V<ttn  I.  MK 
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I  hey  were  all  infested   by  the  pirates, — a   fact   testified   by   Arrian, 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  others. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  trade  of  Kalyina  was  as  active  as  ever. 
Kosmas  Indikopleustes,  an  Egyptian  merchant  who  had  made  some 
voyages  to  India,  for  which  he  received  the  surname  of  Indikopleustes, 
mentions  chat  Kalyana  was  a  place  abounding  with  Christians,  who 
were  subject  to  a  Persian  Bishop  of  the  Nestorian  sect.* 

Contemporaneously  with  Kosmns,  we  have  the  account  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  a  Chinese  traveller,  who  was  in  India  between  A.D.  629  and 
645  ;  he  mentions  a  place  in  Mo-ho-la-to  or  Maharashtra,  close  to  the 
Western  coast,  which  is  said  to  correspond  to  Kahana.f  Of  K«lyana 
as  an  emporium  of  trade,  Bassein  seems  to  liave  been  the  chief  entrepdt 
of  foreign  commerce,  from  its  being  at  the  head  of  inland  navgation. 

We  learn  also,  from  some  inscriptions  and  copperplaies,t  that  in 
1017  A.D.  Siisthnaka  (Thaiia)  was  the  seat  of  a  rei«^nii)g  family  cnlled 
Sililra,  or  Silahara,  who  date  their  ascent  to  the  throne  fiom  the  time 
of  Kapardi,  which  may  be  computed  to  be  about  vOo  A.D.  He  traces 
his  lineage  to  Jiiinitavahnna  *  the  clouJ-borue,*  ot"  the  race  ot  Rajputs 
and  Kilja  ofTai;ara,  exhibiting  a  lon^  series  of  about  nine  princes  who 
claim' d  to  be  the  masters  of  1400  villages  in  the  Koiikaua,  the  princi- 
pal of  \ihich  was  tenued  f'Mr/,  which,  being  a  generic  term  for  city, 
appears  to  stand  for  some  such  place  as  Gharapuri,  modern  Elephanta 
Island  ;§  but  thii  is  rather  doubtful. 

These  princes  had  frequent  contests  with  the  Ka<lnmba  and  Chalukya 
kii^gs ;  ol' the  latter  Sri  Kambhadeva    is  said  to  ha\e  made  a   grant  of 


•  Kcsmas  was  in  Kaly'ina  about  547  A.D.  On  returning  home  he  entered  a 
inonH>ttiy  and  wioto  vjuious  works,  among  which  his  'Jopographia  Christiana 
Contains  p:irticulars  about  iho  trade  and  people  of  Kulyuna.  Don  Bernard  de 
M(>ntlaii9  n,  one  of  th«j  Kosmas  IransJiitors,  suspects  him  to  bo  a  Nestorian,  for 
which  he  gives  what  La  Croze  calls  historic  and  dogmatic  proofs.  {Hist,  du 
Christ  in  fiimie  des  Indes^  by  V.  Lii  CrOze,  vol.  I  ,  pp.  40-6U.)  I  am  not  unaware  that 
Bonio  writer-*  cont^'nd  that  the  Kalydna  of  Kosmjus  is  modem  Kaly&napur,  near 
Udipi,  but  C(»l.  Yule  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  identical  with  the  one  1  refer  to. 
Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  I.,  p.  321 ;  vol.  TL,  p.  273. 

t  Stanislas  Julicn's  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  Eiouen^Thsang,  p.  202;  and  Alex. 
Canuiughum's  Ancient  Oeog.  of  Ind. ^  p.  5u4. 

I  At.  Res,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  36J-4. 

J  Linpchotcn  cj  lis  Fleplianta  Island  Fori,  He  save: — **  There  is  another 
Pagode  which  they  hold  and  est  cm  for  the  highest  and  chicfest  Fagode  of  all 
the  rest,  wliich  star. deth  en  u  liiile  Ibland  culled  Fori.  This  Pagode  by  the 
PortingalB  is  called  the  Pagode  of  the  elephant." — Die.  of  Voyages  into  the  E.  and 
W.  India,  Boke  1,  ch.  44. 
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land  to  Vimalesvnra  in  1261  A.D.,  as  before  stated* '*'  One  of  tiie 
princes  of  the  house  of  Kadamba,  named  Javakesi  Deva  I.,  kin^  of 
Goa,  is  said  to  have  slain  the  King  of  Kapardikadvipa,  or  the  island  of 
Kaparda,  \rhich  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  it  is  Salsette  or  Baflorin. 

Bassein  eventually  passed  from  the  Silara  family  into  the  hands  of 
the  Yadavas,  wiiose  inscriptions,  dated  1272  and  1290  A.D.,  have  been 
discovered  near  it.f 

Until  the  submission  of  the  Yddavas  to  the  Mahomedans,  this  part 
of  the  Knfikana  was  subject  to  constant  political  changes,  being  divided 
and  subdivided  between  Bhimraja  of  Mahim  and  Rdmadeva  of  Deva* 
gada,  as  well  as  between  other  petty  chieftains  of  the  Ndyaks,  Baiigolis^ 
and  Bhandaris4 

The  defeat  of  T^ama^leva  by  All-a-u-din,  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  in  the 
year  129  I,  placed  theDekhnnand,  some  years  subsequently,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ki.nkann,  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahomedaii8.§  About 
1295  A.D.  Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  was  at 
Thand,  and  describes  it  es  the  caf)ital  of  a  great  kingdom  in  the  West, 
its  inhabitants  as  idolaters,  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  and 
under  a  sovereign  subject  to  no  other.  He  speaks  of  its  great  trade 
in  leather  fiuely  dressed,  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  of  imports  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  likewise  alludes  to  the  pirates  issuing  from  the  Thd^i 
river  and  infesting  the  coast. || 

It  is  said  that  five  Franciscan  Missionaries  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Thana  soon  after  its  occupation  by  the  Mahomedans.^ 


•  Zond.  R,  A.  S.  Jour.  vol.  V.,  p.  177. 

t  Ibid.,  Yol  II.,  p.  380. 

J  Trans.  Bomb.  Oeog.  Soc,  p.  129. 

§  Briggs'  Feriithta,  vol.  I.,  p.  304. 

II  Editions  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels  by  Murray,  Marsden,  andTule. 

IF  Friar  Oderic  of  Priuli,  who  was  at  Thiin&  in  1330  A.D.,  relates  the 
as  having  taken  ])laco  in  1 320,  about  two  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  tho  Pott^* 
gucse.  P.  Francisco de  Souza,  in  his  On'ente  eonquistado,  quoting  the  chroiiidaa  of  tlM 
Franciscans,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  it.  He  states  that  while  a  POrtngaaae 
nobleman,  by  name  D.  Antonio  de  Souza,  waslayingthc  foundation  of  hialuraaa  at 
Thdnj'i,  he  happened  to  discover  in  the  excavations  an  engraving  of  a  friar,  wlUnh 
he  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jordanus,  of  the  order  of  the  Frandscana,  who  aftniliAT- 
ing  buried  his  four  companions,  all  minorites  or  clergymen  of  low  OTder|WU  killed. 
Their  names  the  chronicle  gives  as  Friar  Thomas  Tolentino  and  Fnar  Jaooms 
da  Padoa  (both  presbyters  ),  Friar  Demetrius  and  Friar  Petrus  (leigoaorlnotlKm), 
who  had  come  down  from  Persia,  whence,  unable  to  prosecute  tlieiir  minAoB- 
ary  career,  they  went  to  Ormuz  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Ck»oiiiiui4d. 
Somehow^  however,  they  landed  near  Bassein,  and  soon  afterrafferod  maityidoai 
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It  was  in  1311  A.D.  that  the  fury  of  the  Mahomedaa  iavadfiHs 
was  first  felt  io  this  part  of  Aurang^bad,  which  was  ravaged  by  Biidik 
Kafur,  the  general  of  Alli-a-din  Kilji,  under  whose  sovereignty  it 
continued  for  about  forty  years,  and  was  subsequently  subject  to  other 
Mahomedan  rulers  until  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  coast  of  Bassein,  according  to  Fariay  Souza,  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  year  1 509  ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  seventeen 
years  later  that  they  estftblished  a  factory  there.  Duarte  Barbosa 
says  of  it,  about  this  period,  under  the  Mahomedsn  name  of  Baxay, 
that  **  Having  passed  this  town  of  Deudi,  twenty  leagues  further  on 
to  the  south  is  another  town  of  Moors  and  gentiles,  a  good  seaport, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  King  of  Gujarat,  in  which  much  goods  are 
exchanged ;  and  there  is  a  great  movement  of  the  shipping  which  comes 
there  from  all  parts,  and  many  Zambucs*  from  the  Malabar  country 
Inden  with  areca,  cocoas,  and  spices,  which  they  delight  in,  and  they 
take  thence  others  which  are  used  in  Ma1abar."f 

In  1530  the  Portuguese  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  from  Chikli, 
Tarapur  to  Bassein,  and  levied  contributions  on  Thand  and  Kaiydim, 
compelling  both  places  to  promise  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal. J  The  geograpliical  position  of  the  latter  inspired  them 
with  a  desire  to  possess  it   permanently,  and   as  a  quarrel  soon  arose 

in  Thini.   Friar  Oderic,  who  had  come  down  to  Th&n&  in  28  days  from  Ormuz, 

in  what  he  calls  a,jahaM,  which  is  but  the  Persian  (j  ^^  the  generic  name  of  a 
nhip  or  boat,  took  away  their  bones  to  Europe,  and  ascribes  several  miracles  to 
them.  On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  published  his  account,  wherein  the  sad 
occurrence  is  described  as  the  result  of  a  religious  dispute  with  the  Cadi  (Kasi) 
or  erclcsiastical  judge  of  the  town,  whom  the  Franciscans  provoked  by  saying 
that  **  this  prophet  Mahomed  was  in  hell  with  his  father  the  devil,"  on  which  the 
governor  of  Thina  had  them  executed  under  excessive  tortures;  but  the  King, 
whom  he  calls  Dodtiy  having  found  the  martyrs  innocent,  put  the  (Jovemor  and 
his  family  to  death  for  his  despotism  and  cruelty,  while  the  ILkd  of  Thana  fled 
away. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  I  should  mention  that  according  to  Leonardo  Facs, 
trat  2*,  cap.  1,  and  soon  after  the  conquest  by  the  Portuguese,  some  Franciscans 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Karanja  a  blue  stone  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
engraven  on  it,  which  they  called  **  Nossa  Senhor  da  Penha,  '*  and  gave  this 
name  to  the  Eanmja  hill,  which  is  still  denominated  in  the  Portuguese  State  do- 
cuments **  Serra  da  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha."  This  is  corroborated  by  Bishop 
Jeronimo  Ozorio,  who  adds  that  there  existed  in  Karanja  a  majestic  temple 
of  the  Christians  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  This  is,  however, 
a  controvertible  subject,  doubted  as  much  by  early  Portuguese  writers  as  by 
ourselves. 

•  Zambucs  or  Sambuks,  Arab  undecked  boats. 

t  Description  of  the  Coaxt  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar,  p.  68. 

\  Faria  y  Souza,  tome  1,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

43  r  a  « 
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with  Bahadur  Shah,  King  of  Gujardt,  whom  the  Portuguese  hMtoriini 
call  Suit  ad  de  Cambaia,  or  Melique,*  recourse  to  arms  could  no 
longer  be  avoided.  The  result  was  a  treaty  by  which  they  obtained 
formal  cession  of  Bombay  and  Mahim,  Diu,  Damaun,  Cbadl,  and 
Bassein ;  permission  to  erect  forts,  and  the  right  of  levying  duty  on  the 
Red  Sea  trade  :  engaging  themselves  in  return  to  afford  him  assistanee 
against  the  emperor  Humayun  of  Delhi. f  In  virtue  of  these 
concessions  the  fort  of  Bnsscin  was  in  1536  founded  by  Nunc  da 
Cunha,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  that  name,  fadng 
the  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  which  divides  it  from  Salsette,  and  wis 
placed  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law,  Garcia  dc  8&,  who  u 
known  as  the  first  Captain  of  Bassein,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  of  India  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Portuguese  heroes, 
D.  Joao  dc  Castro,  in  1548.  But,  to  enter  into  details,  it  was  in  1530 
that  Antonio  de  Sylveira  made  the  first  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Bas- 
sein, and  burnt  and  pillaged  it  to  an  enormous  extent.  His  march  of  de- 
predation was,  however,  arrested  at  the  island  of  Bombay,  vrhere  the 
King  of  Thiina,  panic-stricken  at  the  news  of  the  ravages  made  by 
the  Portuguese,  came  down  to  oifcr,  as  a  check  to  further  waste,  the 
islands  of  Bombay  and  Mahim,  which  being  duly  accepted,  an  anoual 
tribute  was  also  imposed  on  him. 

In  1.531  Antonio  de  Saldanha,  on  his  way  to  Goa  from  Camhay4 
partly  to  retrieve  his  misfortunes  in  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Gujarit, 
and  partly  to  punish  the  recalcitrant  Sultan  Bahddur,  who  had  refused 
to  cede  Diu  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  made  a  second  descent  npon  the 
coast  from  Chikli  Tiirapur  to  Bassein,  §  setting  fire  to  it  again.  Sal* 
danha  was  follovvcd  in  1 533  by  Diogo  de  Sylveira,  who,  having  already 
gained  elsewhere  the  unenviable  reputation  of  an  incendiary, H  was 

♦  Melique,  from  the  Persian  tJ^Lo  a  king.    Somo^writers  also  call   him  "Bei 

de  Cambaia,"  or  King  of  Cambay,  his  principal  port. 

t  Tuhfat-ut-Mtijahidht,  pp.  136-7. 

X  J.  P.  Maflfei,  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  428. 

§  J.  T.  Lafitoau,  Hist.  Bis,  Decouv,  et,  Conq,  de  Port.,  vol  II.,  p.  SI6. 

II  Diogo  do  Sylveira,  though  so  fierce  in  temper,  had  also  his  better  aidO  of 
nature.  It  is  written  that  once  while  cruising  in  the  Red  Sea,  Sylveira  came  aqroi 
a  vessel  under  a  J^Iahomedan  captain,  who  paluted  him,  and  having  obtained 
an  audience,  brought  him  a  letter  from  a  Portuguese,  which  the  Mohomedan  be^ 
lievcd  to  bo  a  recommendatory  letter.  The  contents  of  the  letter,  however,  dia- 
closcd  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  laden  with  valuables,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter 
w^ishcd  Sylveira  to  seize  it  as  a  very  good  prize,  and  make  a  piiaoner  of  the  cajptnii« 
whom  the  writer  described  as  a  wicked  man.  Sylveira  did  not  kninr  which  to 
admire  most,  the  impudence  of  the  one  or  the  rashness  of  the  other*  He  treated  tbe 
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chiefly  instrumental  in  burning  and  plundering  the  iirhole  seacoast 
from  Bandora  along  Thdna  and  Bassein  up  to  Surat,  ^hich  scarcely 
had  had  time  to  recover  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  two  previous 
invasions  of  his  comrades  Saldanha  and  Antonio  da  Sylveira.  Having 
accomplished  this,  Sylveira  returned  to  Goa  rich  with  the  spoils  of  his 
pillaging,  among  which  there  were  four  thousand  slaves,  who  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  building  of  convents  and  churches  of  Groa. 

While  this  summary  castigation  of  their  deadly  foes  was  going  on 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Captains  Saldanha,  Sylveira, 
Martin  Alphonso  de  Souza,  and  others,  the  General  Nuno  da  Cunha 
was  all  the  while  devising  means  to  take  possession  of  Diu.  His 
whole  mind  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  engrossed  in  this  object, 
while  Bassein  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  thought  of.  Having,  how- 
ever, of  a  sudden  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Malik 
Tokan,  son  of  Malik  Jaz,  Governor  of  Diu,  was  fortifying  Bassein, 
"which  would  certainly  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  Mahomedan 
citadels  on  the  coast,  especially  as  this  place  and  the  country  around 
yielded  timber  of  the  best  quality  for  the  building  of  fleets,  he  set  out 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  the  meanwhile  Malik  Tokan  had  built  his 
citadel  of  Bassein,  fortified  both  margins  of  the  river  with  trenches 
and  ramparts  surrounded  with  a  ditch  that  admitted  the  water 
from  the  sea,  and  garrisoned  the  fortress  with  cavalry  and  infantry 
amounting  to  about  15,000.  He  had,  besides,  improved  its  condition 
by  facilitating  means  for  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  attract- 
ed there  by  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place,  which,  however 
dated  from  very  remote  times,  and  by  the  building  of  edifices  both 
public  and  private,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  now  with  difficulty  traced, 
especially  among  the  ruins  of  the  circular  castle  in  the  centre  of  the 
fort,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  General  Nuno  da  Cunha,  solely  intent  on  putting  down  any 
fortified  place  that  might  prove  troublesome  tp  his  ambitious  views, 
prepared  a  fleet  of  150  ships  manned  by  4,000  men,  half  of  whom  were 
Portuguese,  and  the  rest  Canarese  and  Malabarese> 

Malik  Tokan,  on  seeing  this  formidable  array  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  terrible  FirangU   lost   no   time  in  making   overtures 


captain  with  extreme  kindness,  gave  him  a  passport  in  better  form,  and  told  him 
that  he  rather  preferred  that  the  world  should  learn  that  a  man  of  his  nation 
would  willingly  lose  an  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  than  ahow  bad  faith« 
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of  peace,   which  being  entertained  by  Cunha  only   under    eztremelj 
hard  stipulations,  Tokan  had  no  resource  left  but  to  try  hiB   fortane  on 
the  battle-field.     Thereupon  tlic  Portuguese  landed  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  citadel,  and,  led  by  Dio2;o  da  Sylveira  and  Manuel    de   Macedo, 
glided  on  to  the  inoiit  of  the  fortress,   scaled  its  ramparts,  mounted  it» 
parapets,  and  gained  a  position  from   which   Malik   Tokan,  with  his 
whole  host,   could  not  dislodge  them.     Once  within    the    citadel,  the 
Portuguese,  not  at  all  daunted  by   their  numerical  insignificance — for 
only  the  vanguard  of  the  Portuguese  army  was  engaged  in  the  combat 
— threw  themselves  ainidst  ih(»  ranks  of  the  enemy   with   such    impe* 
tuosity  and  rancour,  that  Malik  Tokan's  troops  were  entirely  dispersed. 
The  terrible  havoc  wrought  among  the  Mahomedans  caused  them  to 
retreat  precipitately,  leaving  behind  a  prodigious  quantity  of  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.     This  mere  handful  of  valorous  Portuguese,  whose 
daring  deeds  in  this  action  often  extorted  the  admiration  of  their  foes^ 
fought  with  success  so  decisive  that  the  whole  island  of  Bassein  fell  into 
their  hands.     Only  two   persons  of  mark  and  a  few   soldiers,   says 
Lafiteau,  were  killed,  while  the  whole  field  seemed  to  be    strewn  with 
the  corpses  of  the  enemy. 

Nuno  da  Cunha,  naturally  elated  by  so  signal  a  rictory,  intended  to 
celebrate  this  action  by  bestowing  the  honour  of  knighthood — in  imita- 
tion of  the  son  of  the  great  admiral  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  knighted 
his  youDg  companions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine* on  the  mount 
Sinai — on  a  few  of  his  officers,  distributing  among  his  brave  troops  the 
spoils  of  war ;  but  the  council  of  war  having  determined,  like  the 
Roman  senate's  decree  de  delenda  Carthagine,  that  the  ramparts 
should  be  demolished  and  the  whole  citadel  rased  to  the  ground — more 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  fort  of  Chaul,  and  its  consequent 
uselessness,  than,  like  the  Romans,  from  hatred — the  Portuguese 
General  retired  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to  Goa,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  rejoicings. 

After  his  defeat,  Malik  Tokan  endeavoured  to.console  himself  with  m 
systematic  series  of  intrigues,  underhand  machinations,  and  organised 
hypocrisy  with  Bahadur  Sluih  ou  the  one  side,  whom  he  hated  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  other*  also 
his  detested  enemies,  that  it  would  be  simply  tedious,  if  not  unpleasant^ 
to  write  about  it.  The  General,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  at  the  request  of 
each  party,  sent  an  emissary  to  treat  of  peace,  Vasco  da  Cunha  gwig  to 
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Malik  Tokan,  and  Tristad  de  6a  to  the  court  of  Bah&dur  ShiUi;  their 
missions,  howerer,  having  proved  fruitless,  the  General  himself  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  and  hegan  that  brilliant  course  of  diplomacy 
which  erentually  secured  for  him  not  only  the  possession  of  fiassein, 
but  eren  the  reahxation  of  the  Monge  dore  of  his  life,  the  building  of  the 
fort  of  Diu,  which  the  Portuguese  had  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish, 
from  the  King  Don  Manuel,  who  had  in  1519  sent  Diogo  Lopes  de 
Siqueira  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  to  conquer  it,  which  utterly  failed  ; 
Henrique  de  Menezes,  who  followed  Siqueira,  but  whose  premature 
death  put  a  stop  to  his  otherwise  well-conceived  tactics  ;  down  to  Lopo 
Vaz  de  Sampayo,  who,  having  spent  an  incredibly  large  sum  of  money, 
had  prepared  one  of  the  most  formidable  armadas  that  India  eyer 
saw,  but  with  the  same  result.  ThcT  King,  Don  Joad  III.,  frequently 
wrote  to  the  Governor,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  not  to  slacken  his  efforts  to 
gain  possession  of  a  place  that  commanded  the  whole  trade  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  whose  possession  subsequently  gave  rise  to  those 
two  memorable  sieges  which  have  been  sung  by  poets,  and  have  few 
rivals  in  deeds  of  valour  and  gallantry  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

Bahadur  Sh^h,  who  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
Ibrihim  II.,  and  obtained  the  governorship  of  Gujardta,  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  in  making  himself  an  independent  king.  The 
Mogul,  however,  would  not  forgive  the  treachery  of  his  former  servant ; 
and  Bah^ur  Sh^,  being  left  without  a  single  friend  to  help  him 
against  the  threats  of  Humdyun  of  Delhi,  had  recourse  to  the  Portu- 
guese, who  having,  under  the  eminent  general  Martin  Alphonso  de 
Souza,  reduced  Damaun,  the  loss  of  which  citadel  Bahddur  Shdh  had. 
felt  most  poignantly,  and  knew  the  great  value  of  such  an  alliance,  accept- 
ed the  offer  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  and  sworn  to 
under  the  following  conditions : — That  Sultdn  Bahidur  Shah  should 
cede  to  the  King  of  Portugal  the  sovereign  right  to  Bassein,  with  all 
dependencies  ;  that  the  Portuguese  should  have  the  right  to  levy  duties 
on  the  Red  Sea  trade  ;  that  all  his  vessels  should  sail  with  a  passport 
from  the  Portuguese  Crown ;  that  his  harbours  should  no  longer  have 
any  armed  boat ;  and  that  the  Rumis  should  have  no  protection  from 
the  Sultan.     This  took  pkce  in  1533. 

Again,  being  about  the  following  year  invited  by  the  Mogul 
to  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  request  was  highly 
flattering  to  his  feelings  as  being  sought  after  at  the  same  time 
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by  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  kiDgs  of  Indian  Nano,  thougb 
rather  vacillating  at  first,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  reject  the  £inperor 
of  Delhi's  proposal,  and  remain  content  with  that  of  his  former  aUj, 
Bahadur  Shdh,  who  then  entered  into  another  league,  the  conditioof 
of  which  gratified  to  the  full  the  ambition  of  the  Portuguese  generd. 
The  conditions  were  :  That  the  Sultin  Bahadur  Shah  should  cede  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  a  site  for  the  building  of  a  fortress  in  Diu ;  that 
the  Sultan  should  in  particular  give  the  King  the  ramparts  that  were 
on  the  seaside  close  to  the  port,  and  at  the  same  time  confirm  the 
cession  he  had  made  the  preceding  year  of  Bassein  and  the  territory 
around.  Another  clause  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Portuguese 
should  engage  in  return  to  aiford  him  assistance  against  the  Emperor 
Humayun,  which  assistance  was  eventually  given  and  proved  highly 
valuable  to  Bahadur  Shah,  though  it  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Mahomedan  historian  Ferishat. 

This  treaty,  containing  conditions  so  hard  for  Bahadur  Shah, 
although  signed  in  1534,  did  not  urge  the  Portuguese  general  to  found 
the  city  of  Bassein  until  1536,  when,  the  Mogul  having  threatened  to 
take  possession  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  appoint  his  brother-in-law  Garcia 
de  Sa  to  conduct  its  defence  ;  but  Garcia,  having  but  a  factory  eatahlished 
there  by  the  Portuguese  several  years  before,  and  some  slight  fortification 
hastily  constructed,  thought  it  better  to  abandon  the  place.  Thereupon 
Antonio  GalvaO,  whom  the  chroniclers  call  the  great  Christian  hero, 
who  in  after-time  as  a  governor  of  the  Molukas  not  only  distinguished 
himself  by  repairing  the  ruins  caused  by  his  predecessor,  the  inconsi- 
derate Tristao  de  Ataide,  but  made  himself  beloved  of  the  whole 
native  population, — opposed  a  resolution  so  unworthy  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  determined  on  fighting.  The  Mogul's  hope  of  hecoming 
master  of  Bassein  being  thereby  frustrated,  he,  in  the  presence  of 
the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  the  dauntless  Galva9  with  his 
gallant  company,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  risk  an  attack,  and 
retreated  without  even  firing  a  shot.  Nuno,  who  had  arrived 
soon  after  the  Mogul  had  withdrawn  from  the  field,  commenced  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  citadel  of  Bassein,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
valorous  action  of  Galvao  that,  in  order  to  do  him  honour,  he  asked 
him  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  the  fort. 

Having  once  built  Bassein,  Garcia  de  S^  was  made  its  first  Captain 
or  Governor,  and  continued  to  improve,  by  all  means  within  his  power, 
the  condition  of  the    place,   until  the    year   1548,  when,    on   the 
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denth  of  Don  Joad  de  Castro,  the  cartas  de  sucessao  or  royal  letters  of 
succession,  being  opened  with  the  usual  formalities,  the  following 
names  in  succession  were  read  out : — Don  Joa9  Mascarenhas,  Don  Jorge 
Tellese  Menezes,  and  Garcia  de  Sa.  The  two  former  being  absent  in 
Portugal,  GarciA  de  S&  was  proclaimed  Governor  of  India,  while  his 
place  of  Captain  of  Bassein  was  given  to  Jorge  Cabral,  who  eventuslly, 
on  the  death  of  Grarcia  de  Sd,  which  took  place  in  1549  at  Goa,  where 
his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosariot 
was  also  called  from  this  place  to  Goa  to  occupy  the  position  of 
acting  Governor  until  the  year  1551,  when  the  Viceroy  Afonso  de 
Noronha  came  down  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
Asia.  Jorge  Cabral,  the  historians  tell  us,  was  at  first  averse  to  leaving 
the  humble  post  of  captain  of  the  fort  of  Bassein  for  the  more  splendid 
but  burdensome  position  of  acting  governor,  but,  induced  by  his  wife, 
who  was  young,  handsome,  and  ambitious,  he  accepted  the  situation 
and  returned  to  Goa,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  high  position. 

The  founder  of  Bassein  belongs  to  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  intrepid 
soldiers  of  old  Lusitania,  who  for  about  half  a  century  dazzled  the 
world  with  their  splendid  achievements.'*'  He  was  not  less  known  as  an 
accomplished  general  and  statesman  than  as  a  man  of  culture  and 
attainments.  Musgrave  writes  of  him,  "His  conquests  were  numerous, 
and  his  measures  so  skilfully  and  nicely  framed  and  concerted,  that  he 
stands  preeminent  amongst  the  Viceroys  who  acquired  the  most  brilliant 

*  A  Sampaio  feroz  8ucceder£ 
Cunha,  que  longo  tempo  tern  o  leme  ; 
De  Chal^  as  torres  altaa  erg^er&, 
Em  quanto  Dio  illustre  delle  treme  : 
O  forte  Ba^aim  se  The  dari, 
Na5  sem  sangae  por^m  ;  que  nolle  ffeme 
Melique,  porque  k  {oTq&  bo  de  espada 
A  tranqueira  aoberba  vk  tomada. 

Cam5efl,  Luttadat^ 
Canto  X.,  LXI. 
To  fierce  Sampaio  Cunha  ahall  succeed, 
Who  long  the  g^reat  machine  of  state  ahall  guide : 
In  Chald  lofty  tow'rs  he  shall  erect, 
And  Dio,  apprehensive  for  her  fate, 
f^hall  tremble ;  and  to  him  Ba<;aim  »httW  yield, 
But  not  a  bloodless  conquest,  for  the  swoztl 
Alone  shall  force  Meliqu^  to  submit, 
When,  agoniz'd,  he  sees  his  strongest  hold 
Assaulted  with  success. 

Ths  Zutiadf  translated 
by  Musgrave,  p.  9bf. 
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reputation."*  His  sayings  are  characteristic  of  his  ready  wit.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  siege  of  Diu  a  soldier  by  his  side  being  struck  with  a 
bullet  on  the  head,  Nuno  da  Cunha  coolly  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  *'  Humiliate  capita  vestra  Deo/'  "  Humble  joariieiids 
to  God."  His  case  affords  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  of  princes.  He  was,  notwithstanding  his  great  serricefl  to 
his  king,  recalled  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  but  died  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  his  way  home,  in  February  1539,  uttering  with 
the  indignant  Roman  the  words  "  Ingrata  patria,  ossa  mea  nanpotn- 
debts,"  "  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones.*'  His 
will,  when  opened,  disclosed  his  dying  wish  that  his  king  should  be 
paid  for  the  iron  chain  with  which  he  would  be  buried  in  the  gea,  for  he 
had  incurred  no  other  debt.  The  irony,  as  it  was,  met  with  another 
stern  mind  to  carry  it  into  effect,  for  his  old  father,  the  distinguished 
navigator  Tristao  da  Cunha,  presented  himself  to  the  King,  Don  Joad  III., 
and  offered  to  pay  the  amount.  What  followed  the  chroniclers  have 
not  transmitted  to  us.  We  are  simply  told  that  the  King  regretted  the 
way  he  had  treated  his  subject,  as  great  and  as  unfortunate  as  Alfonro 
d' Albuquerque. 

The  Portuguese  were  in  possession  of  Bassein  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  during  which  period  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state 
of  grandeur  and  opulence  that  obtained  for  it  the  noble  appellation 
of  "a  Corte  do  Norte,"  or  "Court  of  the  North,"t.for  it  had  be- 
come the  resort  of  the  most  prosperous  fidalgos  and  the  richest  mer- 
chants of  Portuguese  India,  so  much  so  that  it  became  proverbial  in 
those  times  to  call  a  great  man  "  Fidalgo  ou  Cavalheiro  de  Ba^aim."  It 
abounded  with  sumptuous  edifices  both  public  and  private,  civil  and 
religious,  which  latter,  besides  the  Matrix  or  Cathedral,  consisted  of 
five  convents,  thirteen  churches,  and  one  Miaerieordia  or  asylum  for 
orphans  and  maidens  ;  and  the  ruins  of  which  even  at  the  present  day 
serve  as  a  silent  epitaph  of  departed  greatness.^ 

*  Musgravc's  Zusiad^  p.  565. 

t  Die.  Stat,  Exp,  ait.  Baqaim,n,  10,  Goa  edition.  It  was  more  predsely  tha 
capital  of  the  provineo  of  the  North. 

%  The  fort  of  Bassein  consisted  then  of  a  strong  stone  wall  with  eleiren  bastions 
mounting  ninety  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty  •seven  of  which  were  of  brofnae,  and 
seventy  mortars,  seven  of  which  were  likewise  of  bronee.  There  were  beaidea 
many  detached  fortifications  in  the  districts  around,  equipped  altog^ether  with 
127  pieces  of  ordnance,  out  of  which  34  were  of  bronze,  and  118  mortars.  Its 
port  was  defended  by  twenty-one  gunboats,  each  of  them  carrying  from  16  to  18 
guns.— i)rc.  Sitt,  Exp.,  p.  10,  and  0  Ckronista  de  Tiasuary  ,vol.  IIL>  pp.  260-9. 
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Tho  writinjjs  of  several  travellers,  both  foreigu  and  Portuguese, 
affoid  u^  an  insiglit  into  the  state  of  Bnssein  during  its  palmj  dajs, 
and  M  some  of  them  have  never  been  published  before  in  English^  I 
shnll  make  no  apology  for  quoting  passages  from  them.  Diogo  do 
Couto  writes : — **  The  city  of  Bassein  is  the  largest,  and  comprehends 
more  territory  than  all  the  others  of  India,  because  towards  the  east  it 
extends  to  the  forts  Assarim  and  Manora,  which  are  about  eight  leagues,* 
and  contain  rich  villages  yielding  great  revenue.  Towards  the  north 
it  extends  to  the  river  of  Aga^ain,  and  towards  the  south  to  the  river 
of  Bombay,  or  even  a  little  farther  to  another  arm  which  is  called 
Carania,  as  it  makes  between  the  one  and  the  other  a  small  island  in 
which  we  have  a  castle  of  that  name.  The  river  which  surrounds  the 
island  of  Salsette  has  two  branches ;  that  to  the  north  is  the  river 
which  runs  along  the  city  of  Bassein,  and  continues  its  course  to  the 
south  in  several  windings  ;  and  about  halfway,  in  a  place  distant  about  ' 
three  leagues,  the  Portuguese  established  a  colony  called  Tanah,  which 
is  the  residence  of  about  sixty  Portuguese,  who  possess  in  that  island 
their  villages,  which  are  very  productive.  Here  the  river  has  two  very 
narrow  passages,  and  a  person  can  ford  it  at  low  water  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Moors  to  the  Island  of  Salsette;  near  these  passages  there 
are  two  castles  seated  on  a  rock  over  the  water  to  defend  this  pass. 
The  river  then  continues  its  progress  to  the  west  about  three  leagues, 
and  forms  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Bombay,  which  extends  itself  to 
the  sea  more  than  half  a  league  in  breadth,  where  all  the  ships  from 
Portugal  and  other  countries  ride  in  on  account  of  its  good  soundings, 
having  no  sandbank  nor  eny  other  impediments  ;  and  before  it  reaches 
the  sea  it  extends  one  arm  towards  the  south,  whicii  makes  the  Island 
ofCaratja,  and  anctlier  towards  the  north,  which  is  the  Island  of 
Bandora.  From  this  mouth  of  Bombay  river  it  directs  its  course  to 
the  north  coast  about  four  leagues  until  it  enters  the  harbour  of 
Bassein,  and  leaves  the  Island  of  Salsette  on  the  seaside,  which  is 
reckoned  to  be  fifteen  leagues  in  circumference  and  two  in  breadth."* 


•  Dccada  VII.,  liv.  iii.,  cap.  x.,  and  Jour.  Bomb,  Br.  R.  A»,  Soc.  vol.  I. 
pp.  3-5.  Tho  same  Dioj^o  do  (onto  writes :— **  When  the  Portuguese  took  Bassein 
and  it8  dependencies,  they  went  to  this  Pagoda  (Elephanta)  and  removed  a 
famous  Ftono  over  the  gate  which  had  an  inscription  of  large  and  well- written 
characters,  which  was  sent  to  the  King,  after  the  Governor  of  India  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  out  any  Hindoo  or  Moor  in  the  East  who  could  decipher 
th<m.     And  the  King,  D.  Joao    III ,  also   used  all   his   endeavours  to  the  same 

■\\  r  a  3 
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Francis  Pyrard,  a  French  traveller,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  Baflsein 
in  the  year  1G07,  writes  about  the  trade  of  Bassein  thus : — ^**  From  Bas^ 
sein  is  exported  the  best  timber  for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships, 
the  greater  part  of  which  latter  are  built  here  ;  it  also  yields  a  build- 
ing stone  that  is  fine  and  as  hard  as  granite,  and  I  never  saw  colamni 
and  pillars  of  entire  stone  so  large  as  in  this  place.  All  the  charcbes 
and  sumptuous  palaces  of  Goa  are  built  of  this  stone."* 

Dellon,  another  French  traveller  and  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
in  Bassein  on  January  2ud,  1674.  He  was  landed  as  a  prisoner  from 
Damaun,  and  sent  with  other  prisoners  directly  to  the  jail,  which  he 
describes  thus : — ^*  The  jail  of  the  city  of  Bassein  is  larger  and  cleaner 
than  that  of  Damaun  ;  there  I  met  with  a  large  number  of  companioni 
in  misfortune,  whom  the  Rev.  Commissary  of  the  Inquisition  of  this 
city  kept  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  waiting  the  opportunity  to  send 
them  over  to  Gua."t  He  embarked  on  the  7th  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  fleet,  along  with  his  companions  in  chains,  and  set  sail  the 
next  day  to  Goa. 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  Surat  and  Bombay  in  the  year  1675,  says 
that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  captain  of  Bassein,  by  name  John  de  MendoSv 
( Joao  Mendes  ?)  to  treat  his  daughter.  The  captaincy,  he  says,  ?ra8 
triennial,  and  was  entailed  on  certain  descendants  of  the  conquerors^ 
who  succeeded  to  the  office  in  rotation.     The  city  is  described  as  en- 


purpose,  but  without  anv  effect,  and  the  stone  thus  remained  there — and  there  is 
now  no  tracer*-^"     ^'-^-^^    '•■-•'    —  ^^      t nr v- ,  ..     . 

in  his  Travels 


now  no  trace  of  it."     Dec.  VII,   liv.  iii.,  cap.  XI.    James  Murphy,  an  architect, 
8  tw  Portugal  J  published  in  1795,  gives  a  copy  of  the  inscriptioDal 
stone  found  among  th(^  tropliies  of  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  carefully  perserredinhtB 


family  mansion,  the  Penha  Verde  va.  Cintra.  Both  Lafiteau  and  Muipliy  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Couto ;  it  is  in  Sanskrit ;  I  have  shown  it 
to  our  venerable  Vice-Vresident,  Dr.  John  AVilson,  and  when  tranalatedy  intend 
to  bring  it  forward  before  the  lloyul  Asiatic  Society. 

•    Viagem  de  Franqiaco  Tijrard^  vol.  II.,  pp.  226-7. 

t  Narraqao  da  Tnqniai'r,do  de  Goa^  p.  48.  The  author  of  the  JR'istorim  dtu 
Inquisiqoena  adds  to  this  quotation  from  Dcllon  the  following : — **  The  city  of 
Bassem  is  situated  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Damatin ;  at  ^h^  timA 
it  was  imder  the  Portugue.v}  it  whs  larger  than  Damaun,  but  wantin^f  a  good 
fortress,  although  possessing  walls  and  a  good  garrison.  It  was  built  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea,  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  where  ships  of  any 
tonnage  could  enter  and  anchor  any  time  in  safety,  for  the  harbour  was  weU 
protected  from  winds.  On  this  account  it  was  the  residence  of  a  ereat  number  of 
merchants,  and  the  emporium  of  a  large  trade ;  it  had  ozcoUent  nouses,  stxaight 
roads,  large  squares,  rich  and  magnificent  churches,  the  climate  salubriouSp  and 
the  soil  fertile"  The  Portuguese  had  no  city  in  India  with  so  great  a  number 
<.:'  noblemen  as  Ba«isein,  whence  the  proverb  '*Fidalgo,  ou  Oavalheixo  de 
Baqaim.'*     p.  187. 
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circled  with  a  "stone  wall"  with  "a  gate  for  each  wind,"  where  only 
the  Christians  lodge,  the  Banians  repairing  to  the  suhurbs.  There  were 
in  his  time  six  churches,  four  convents,  and  two  colleges,  one  belonging 
to  the  Francbcans  and  another  to  the  Jesuits,  who  also  possessed  a  fine 
library,  consisting  principally  of  commentaries  and  works  on  history  and 
morals.  Their  college  is  said  to  have  had  five  square  cloisters,  with 
cells  on  two  sides,  a  spacious  refectory,  and  a  goodly  church.  The 
Fidalgos,  who  tolerated  no  artisan  among  them,  or  within  the  walls, 
had,  according  to  this  writer,  stately  dwellings,  two  stories  high,  graced 
with  covered  balconies  and  large  windows.'*' 

We  have  next  the  account  by  Dr.  Gemelli  Careri,  who  visited  Bas- 
sein  in  1695,  and  describes  it  thus : — "The  compass  of  Bazaim  is  three 
miles,  and  has  eight  bastions,  not  all  finished,"  while  "on  the  south 
side,  towards  the  channel,  there  is  only  a  single  wall,  that  place  being 
less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  enemies,  and  sufficiently  defended  by 
the  ebb  and  flood.  One-third  of  the  city,  towards  the  north,  is  un- 
peopled by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  some  years  rages  in  it.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  the  great  square  or  market  has  good 
buildings  about  it.  There  are  two  principal  gates,  one  on  the  east,  and 
the  other  on  the  west,  and  a  small  one  towards  the  channel  or  strait." 
****««**4c(c  nothing  appearing  for  fifteen  miles 
but  delightful  gardens  planted  with  several  sorts  of  country  fruit*trees, 
as  palm,  fig,  mango,  and  others,  and  abundance  of  sugar-canes.  The 
soil  is  cultivated  by  Christian,  Mahomedan,  and  Pagan  peasants  in- 
habiting the  villages  thereabouts.  They  keep  the  gardens  always  green 
and  fruitful  by  watering  them  by  certain  engines,  so  that  the  gentry, 
allured  by  the  cool  and  delightful  walks,  all  have  their  pleasure -houses 
at  Cassabo  (Cassab^,  to  go  thither  in  the  hottest  weather  to  take  the 
air  and  get  away  from  the  contagious  and  pestilential  disease  called 
carazzo,t  that  used  to  infect  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  coast.  It 
is  exactly  like  a  bubo,  and  so  violent  that  it  not  only  takes  away  all 
means  of  preparing  for  a  good  end,  but  in  a  few  hours  depopulates 
whole  cities."J 

♦  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia  ^  pp.  74,  76. 

t  Caratxo,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Italian  Consul,  is  a  word  of  the 
Neapolitan  dialect,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  lexicons  of  the  Italian  language  : 
the  symptoms,  however,  point  to  the  plague. 

t  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  QemcUi  Careri,  ChurchiU's 
Voyages,  vol.  IV.  p.  191. 
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Captain  Hamilton,  ^lio  visited  Basscin  about  the  same  time,  saji  :— 
**  I-ts  walls  arc  pretty  high  and  about  two  miles  in  cdrcumference  aTomul 
the  city,  which  has  a  little  citadel  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  contains 
three  or  four  churches,  and  some  convents  and  monasteries,  with  a 
college  and  hospital."* 

The  Portngui^iio,  though  in  full  and  uninjured  possession  of  Bassein 
for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  were  not  unfrequcntlj  disturbed. 
The  principal  disturbing  elements  were  the  Mahomedans  and  the 
Marabluis,  whose  opposition,  it  appears,  was  less  provoked  hy  the  Portu- 
guese government  than  by  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  InquisitioxL 
Ovington  writes  that  '*  the  Mogul's  army  has  made  several  inroads  into 
this  country,  phindcred  some  small  towns,  and  threatened  Baasein.  He 
adduces  several  reasons  for  their  pillaging  incendiarism,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  Portuguese  burnt  formerly  a  Cogee  (Kbasi),  a  person 
skilled  in  their  law,  at  Croa.  Another  reason  is  becnasc  the  Portugaeie 
proselyte  the  ciiildren  of  all  persons  deceased  among  them,  whether 
their  parents  are  Moors  or  Pagans,  and  seize  their  estates  into  the 
church,  which  raises  a  loud  clamour  against  them,  and  grievous  com* 
plaints  to  the  Mogul/' f 

Orme  mentions  that  Sivaji  and  his  successors  made  raids  into  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Bassein,  in  revenge  for  the  Inquisition  bnming 
the  MaraUia  prisoners.  In  1074  Moro  Pandit  came  down  the  Gh^ta, 
with  10,000  men,  and,  being  quartered  in  the  ruined  town  of  KaljAna, 
sent  messengers  to  Bassein  demanding  the  chaut  or  fourth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  all  tlie  Portuguese  territories  in  those  parts.  The 
cause  of  this  demand  was  enmity  borne  towards  the  Portuguese,  who, 
Orme  adds,  "  had  lately  inflicted  great  severities  on  many  families  of 
the  Marathoe  religion  within  their  districts,  because  they  refused  to 
become  Christinns;  and  this  time  of  retaliation,  by  requiring  them  to 
become  tributaries,  seems  to  have  been  expressly  chosen.  J 

Again,  Goez,  who  was  in  Bas.sein  about  the  year  1G50,  says  :*- 
**Whcn  the  Portuguese  find  an  idol  they  burn  or  break  it;  they  de- 
stroyed a  tank  at  Bas.sein  where  the  Hindus  used  to  bathe  for  the 
V'jmission  of  their  sins ;  the  perseouiion  of  the  Portuguese  had  made 
many  IlindiH,  Mussulmans,  and  Parsecs  abandon  their  homes  and  lire 


*  Oipt.  A.  lI;imiUi)n's   Xnr  Acroutit  of  the  East  Indiexy  vol.  I.,  p.  180, 

+  *'  A    VoiMfjc.  fo  Sum  ft  in  fhr  ,/rar  1801),"  l)y  J.  Onngton,  pp.  S06,  807. 

*  Oinu',  Jfi-f.  Eay.,  \).  15. 
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in  the  dominion  of  Shah  Jehan,  where  they  had  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  that  between  Bassein  and  Damaun  there  are  few  natives,  the 
greater  part  of  the  village  lands  being  uncultivated." 

Modern  Portuguese  writers  do  not  ignore  the  harm  the  Inquisition 
did  to  their  Eastern  Empire.  One  of  them*  says  that  very  strin- 
gent decrees  were  issued  throughout  Portuguese  India  by  the  Provin- 
cial Council  (a  peripatetic  institution  auxiliary  to  the  court  of  the 
Inquisitors  at  Goa)  affecting:  populations  of  towns  and  parishes.  The 
neophytes  were  strictly  prohibited  from  living  with  the  in6dels  under 
the  penalty  of  paying  one  pardab  (six  annas)  to  the  individual  who 
should  prefer  the  charge  against  them.  It  was  also  deternnined  that 
no  convert  should  keep  friendship  with  a  heathen,  or  even  have  him  as 
a  servant  except  as  a  groom,  in  which  case  the  practice  of  his  religion 
would  not  be  allowed.  In  Bassein  the  Christians  were  not  to  employ 
the  ParbdStt  neither  lend  them  money  nor  admit  them  into  part- 
nership, nor  even  give  them  shelter  in  their  houses,  under  pain  of 
transportation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Viceroy.  No  infidel  was 
allowed  to  serve  in  a  public  office  as  a  clerk,  ndyak,  peon,  mukadama, 
receiver,  parpate,  interpreter,  attorney,  solicitor,  broker,  or  shroff,  nor 
were  the  Christians  of  Goa  and  Bassein  permitted  to  rent  their  property 
to  the  pagan.  It  was,  moreover,  decreed  that  a  roll  or  register  of  all 
infidels  residing  in  each  parish  of  the  city  of  Goa,  Bassein,  &c..  of  a 
hundred  persons  each,  should  be  kept,  half  of  whom  were  compelled  to 
attend  every  Sunday  afternoon  rflternately  a  meeting  where  Christian 
doctrine  or  catechism  was  forcibly  inculcated  by  a  priest  appointed 
for  tlie  purpo-se  by  the  prelate  of  the  diocese,  and  those  who  remained 
absent  were  mulcted  one  tanga  {2\  annas)  for  the  first  occasion,  two 
for  the  second,  and  three  for  the  third,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  their 

accusers. 

Another  cau^e  of  the  decadence  of  Bassein  was  more  internal,  and 
unfortunately  more  deeply  rooted, — the  laxity  of  morals.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,— or,  more  precisely,  about  the  time 
Portugal  was  usurped  by  the  Spanish  crown,— the  dissipation  of  habits 
was  of  public  notoriety,  and  was  not  only  animadverted  upon  both  by 
foreign  travellers  and  a  few  of  the  far-sighted  among  the  Portuguese 

•  S<^o  tho  inti'resting  articles  on  the  **  A(lmini8tni(^(5  da  Justi9a  om  Goa,"  by 
mv  fri«'nd  iS«nhor  Al»rancheH  Garcia,  one  of  tho  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
jV»rtiigne8C  India. — Institnto  Va»co  da  Gatna,  No.  27,  pp.  66,  07. 

t  T)»p  Portuguose  umhI  to  call  all  the  high-class  Hindus  of  Bassein  Parbfis. 
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themselves,  but  were  complained  of  to  the  Kiag,  Philip  II.  of  Spaiii» 
who,  apparently  zealous  both  about  the  prosperity  of  his  territory  and 
conduct  of  his  delegates  in  the  East,  used  to  write  to  the  Viceroy 
letters  at  each  mongad,*  advising  him  to  be  solicitous  to  punish 
those  who  should  offend  pubUc  morals  by  their  demeanour. 

The  captains  of  Bassein  were  themselves  engai^ed  in  trade,  which 
the  King  being  aware  of,  writes  to  the  Viceroy  that  he  is  informed  all 
the  forts  of  the  north  are  much  injured  for  little  or  no  care,  or  rather 
for  positive  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  captains,  who  think  more  of 
their  own  trade  and  profits  than  of  his  service  ;  that  the  captaincies  of 
Bassein  and  Damaun  are  provided  with  timber  for  the  boildiog  of 
ships  of  his  armada  from  captains  themselves,  who  charged  far  higher 
prices  than  their  value  in  the  market,  which  would  not  happen  if 
they  had  no  traffic  of  their  o^n.f 

Another  proof  of  the  royal  solicitude  about  Bassein  is    to  be  found 
in  the  fact  referred  to  in  an  excerpt  of  his  letter  to  the  Viceroy,    Don 
Duarte  de  Menezes,  in  the  year  1587,  of  his  having  sent  a    miner 
(geologist?)  named  Agostinho  de  Souto-Maior  to  Bassein  on  being  in- 
formed that  there  were  signs  of  the  existence  of  iron  and  also  of  copper 
and  silver  in  that  island  ;  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any- 
thing of  the  sort  had  really  been  found.t     Ag^in,  in  January   1591 
the  King  writes  to  the  Viceroy,  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  a  scandal  had  taken  place  in  Bassein,  and  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge  until  about  two  years  had  elapsed.     The   King 
then  commands  the  Viceroy  to  prosecute   the  delinquents,    as  he   had 
heard  that  for  some  years  past  it  had  been  a  very  common  practice  in 
India  to  shoot  people  without  the  courts  of  justice  putting  a  stop  to  it, 
which,  the  King  regrets  to  say,   is  against  both  the  service  of  God 
and  his  own.§ 

In  spite  of  all  these  depressing  causes,  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  court  of  Bassein  was  apparently  as  striking  and  as  unshorn  of  its 
grandeur  as  in   its  former  days;  for  we  read  that  as  late  as  1/20 


*  Afoncao  is  the  Portuguono  term   corrcspondinp:  to  monsoons,   or  the 
during  which  tho  ships  from  Lisbon  used  to  sail  for  India. 

t  Carta  Regia,  dated   the  13th  yiRTch  1597 —Arehivo  Fdrtu^uez' Ori0mtmL 
III.,  p.  106. 

X  Archive  Portttguez  Oriental,  fasc.  III.,  C.  K.  dated  1587,  p.  606. 

§  C.  R.  dated  Januarj'  1501,  Arehivo  Port.  Orient.,  fas.  III.  pp.  SW7,  988. 
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the  population  of  Bassein  was  60,499,  of  whom  58,131  were  Native 
Christians,  the  rest  being  Europeans.  The  revenue  of  Bassein  in  1686 
was  172,920  Xs.,*  and  the  expenditure  91,588.  In  1709  the  reve- 
nue was  194,748,  and  the  expenditure  100,161.  From  1718  to  1719 
the  revenue  was  310,779,  and  the  expenditure  315,426.  The  last  item 
we  get  is  that  of  1729,  in  which  we  simply  get  the  revenue  of  914,125. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  department  the  sum  of  14,357  Xs.  was  allotted  to 
the  priests  as  eongruasy  besides  the  emoluments  they  derived  from  their 
church  ministrations.  All  this  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 
seven  divisions,  which  were  subject  to  '^  the  Court  of  Bassein,  "  exclud- 
ing of  course  Bombay,  and  the  villages  of  Maeagao,  PareUt,  and  Warly, 
since  its  cession  to  the  British  crown,  according  to  the  instrument  of 
possession  made  by  the  public  notary  of  Bassein  on  the  1 7th  February 
1665.     Here  follows  the  list  of  divisions  : — 

1.  Saybana  de  Bacaim. 

2.  Ca9ab^  de  Tanah. 

3.  Ilha  de  Salsette. 

4.  Ilha  de  Caranja,  including  the  islands  of  Nevem,  Seveon,  and 

Elephante. 

5.  Ilha  de  Bellafl6r  de  Sabayo. 

6.  Pragana  de  Manora. 

7.  Pragana  de  Asserim. 

Each   of  these   divisions  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  villages, 
ca^abds  or  groves  and  orchards,  hortas  or  cocoanut-gardens,   pacariar 
and  sarretores,  which  terms  have  now  become  quite  obsolete  and  even 
meaningless. 

The  Portuguese  in  India  had,  however,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  received  so  many  warnings  of  (gradual  decline  of  their 
power,  that  they  became  apprehensive  that  only  a  strong  blow  from  a 
determined  foe  would  be  sufficient  to  wrest  Bassein  from  their  feeble 
grasp. 

Corruption  and  depravity   of  mannersf  were  making  rapid  brides 


*  a  zerafim  is  cquivalont  to  a  shilling. 

t  The  narrative  entitled  Viagqio  al  I '  Indie  Orientate  of  the  Carmelite  Vincenco 
Maria,  one  of  the  emissaries  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  explains  better  the  culmina- 
tion their  dcpra>'ity  had  attained.  I  forbear,  however,  quoting  him.  It  is  highly 
tinged  with  hatred,  and  the  hatred  of  the  priest  knows  no  bounds.  He  is  quite 
indignant  with  the  ladies  of  Bassein  for  eating '  areca  and  betle'  (j)An  8updri);'bvLt 
though  not  so  elegant,  it  is  perhaps  not  worse  than  tobacco-smokuig,  at  least  phy- 
siologically. 
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among;  ihe  citizens  uf  every  class ;  the  original  conquerors  of  India 
were  not  in  existence;  the  mother-country,  on  the  death  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian, was  distracted  by  civil  tactions  and  overrun  by  the  Spaniards  ;  the 
flourishing  colonies  of  Malabar  snatched  away  by  the  Dutch  ;  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance  and  inquisitorial  atrocities  driving  away  from  the 
Portuguese  towns  all  nntive  industry,  riches,  and  talent;  the  trafficking 
of  the  captains  ;  rapacity  and  unrestrained  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  public  money ;  the  African  slavery  ;  and  last,  though  not  least*  the 
absolute  want  of  discipline,  subordination,  or  love  of  glory,  animating 
those  squalid  and  drooping  remnants  of  the  Portuguese,  would  in  then>' 
selves  be  enough  to  weaken  beyond  recovery  any  empire  in  the  world, 
much  less  to  cause  Bassein  to  fall  a  prey  to  a  powerful  enemy,  as  it 
subsequently  did.* 

Some  element  of  valour  and  chivalrv,  however,  inherited  from  "  that 
nation  of  heroes"  who,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  founded  an 
empire  extending  from  that  promontory  to  the  frontiers  of  China*  still  lin- 
gered in  the  breasts  of  the  Portuguese  of  Bassein,  and  when,  on  the  19th 
May  1739,  Captain  Caetano  de  Souza  Pereira  capitulated  and  handed 
over  the  noble  court  of  Bassein,  the  seat  of  hundreds  of  feudal  lords 
who  spent  here  their  lifetime,  and  whose  bonesf  are  still  there 
mouldering  in  vaults  covered  over  by  deformed  heaps  of  hrick  and 
mortar, — nay,  the  very  nests  of  venomous  reptiles;  the  scene  of  many 
a  romantic  episode,  of  violence  and  martyrdom,  of  many  a  valiant 
•  soldier  and  not  less  heroic  missionary  ;  it  was  like  the  last  groan  of  a 
lion  that,  enfeebled  by  decrepitude,  still  frightens  his  assailant.  But 
"  it  is  a  melancholy  view  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  nations,"  says 
Abbe  Rayn»^l.     Let  us  hasten  to  the  narrative  of  the  siege. 

The  conduct  of  the  Marathas  towards  the  Portuguese  was  from  the 
beginning  marked  by  duplicity.  They  did  not  even  dare  to  ap- 
pear before  the  fort  of  Bassein  imtil  they  had  first  taken .  posses* 
sion  of  a  small  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  named 
Arnalla,^  and  put  the  commandant  and  his  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword,  when  their  troops  crossed. 


*  Sco  note  at  page  334. 

t  Mrs.  Postans,  in  her  Western  Incline  vol.  I.,  pp.  1&3-4,  mentions  the  name 
of  the  great  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque  among  those  buried  in  BaAsein.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  Albuquerque  died  in  Goa,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  iV.  S,  dn 
Serra^  from  whence  his  bones  were  conveyed  to  Portugal  in  1560. 

X  The  ruins  of  Arnalla  are  Rtill  visible.  Antonio  Bocarro  in  his  M8S.  describiiig 
the  Portu^jjucso  fortresses  in  India,  discovered  some  time  ago   in    the    Pablic 
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The  Portuguese  governor  of  Sttlsette,  Luis  de  Botelho,  called  irnme- 
diatel J  a  council  of  ivar,  where  it  was  decided  that  he  should  retire  to 
Carftnja,  leaving  Captain  Pereira  to  defend  the  fort,  and  Captain  Ferraz 
to  command  the  garrison  of  Bandora. 

A  small  attack  followed,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed  until  the  chief 
officers  were  severely  wounded.  Goa  being  it«elf  distressed  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Bhonsales,  no  aid  could  be  procured  thence,  nor  any 
assistance  obtained  from  the  English  authorities  at  Bombay,  notwith- 
standing constant  representations  made  tb  them  in  pathetic  terms  by 
Joad  de  Souza  Terras. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  subsequently  to  encourage  the 
MadLth£  general,  Chimnaji  App^  the  brother  of  Peshwd  Baji  Rao,  to 
press  the  siege,  scale  its  walls,  and  enter,  sword  in  hand,  overwhelming 
the  Portuguese  by  numbers. 

All  these  operations,  however,  occupied  a  considerable  time. 

When  the  Mardthis  laid  siege  to  ThdnS  and  Salsette,  they  took  the 
precaution  of  occupying  the  islands  of  Varsova  and  Dhardvi,  and  the 
creek  between  Bassein  and  the  main,  to  prevent  all  assistance  reaching 
the  forts  on  the  island ;  then  advancing,  on  the  17th  February  1739,  and 
approaching  the  ramparts  by  sapping,  they  commenced  the  memorable 
siege  of  Bassein,  which  lasted  for  mo|re  than  three  months,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  such  skill,  courage,  and  perseverance  as  they  have  seldom, 
before  or  since,  displayed.  Notwithstanding  all  these  qualities,  the 
Mardth^  could  not  succeed  until  they  had  killed  the  brave  command- 
ant, Sylveira  de  Menezes,  and,  encouraged  by  their  partial  success  and 
the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  English,  had  sprung  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
mines,  two  of  which  exploded,  making  a  large  breach,  which  they 
promptly  mounted,  but  a  third  blew  up  hundreds  of  the  assailants  in  the 
air.  The  besieged  kept  up  their  defence  by  throwing  hand-grenades 
among  the  crowds  in  the  rear,  and  shell  and  huge  stones  from  mortars* 
in  their  batteries  and  trenches, ^driving  the  besiegers  away  and  plying 
with  musketry  those  who  had  ascended,  thus  spreading  terrible  havoc 
and  slaughter  among  the  enemy.     The  Portuguese  who  had  come  from 

Library  of  Evora,  and  printed  a  few  yean  ago  by  the  indefiitigable  secretary  to 
the  Government  oi  Ooa,  Senhor  Cunha  Rivara — calls  this  place  **  a  ilha  das  vaocas  " 
— Chron,  dr  Tis.^'So.  24. 

*  Among  the  relics  of  the  siege,  some  stone  balls  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  magazine  in  the  fort. 

45  r  a  s 
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Europe  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Cap- 
tain Pereira  could  restrain  them  from  sacrificing  their  lives.  Many  of 
them  would  sally  out  in  the  dead  of  night  to  attack  the  besiegers  in  their 
lines.  The  MaruUius  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  breach  in  one 
of  the  curtains,  but,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  be  of  use,  other  minei 
were  lired,  which  made  at  last  a  very  large  breach  under  the  tower  of 
St.  Sebastian,  which,  having  been  wholly  brought  to  the  ground,  wu 
resohitely  mounted  by  the  Marathas,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
position  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged ;  and  the  garriaoQ, 
having  been  worn  out  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  having  lost  the  flower 
of  their  officers  and  men,  and  the  sea-face  being  nt  the  same  time  block- 
aded by  the  Angria,  held  out  a  white  fiag  aud  offered  to  capitulate* 

In  this  memorable  siege  the  Maruthas  lost  about  12,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Portuguese  it  is  sud 
the  loss  did  not  exceed  800,  and  when  the  treaty  of  surrender  aod 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  IGth  May  1/39,  it  was  stipulated 
that  ''all  the  garrison,  as  well  regulars  as  auxiliaries,"  should  be 
allowed  to  march  out  of  the  town  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  whibt 
eight  days  were  allowed  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  so  wished,  to 
leave  it  with  all  their  moveable  property.* 


♦  Burgess  s  Visit  to  Guzerat^  j).  9. 

Oir.  Doc.  Treaty  in  tho  Bomb.  Quart.  Jicview,  vol.  IV.,  p.  84-5. 

(</)  Tlio  or;j:rinizc(l  system  of  plunder  and  dospotism  followed  by  the  degener< 
ate  pDrtu^ue.s).'.  of  India  wa.s,  according  to  tho  judicious  rcmarka  of  Abb6  Baynal 
Toix(;ir;i  I'lnt;*,  and  latterly  tho  distinguished  Amcriuin  stiitcsman  and  traveller 
William  H.  Seward,  but  the  result  of  a  small  nation  becoming  of  a  sudden  mistreu 
of  tlio  richest  and  most  extensive  conmierco  of  the  globe.  They  lost  the  foundation 
of  all  their  real  power  in  tho  Kast  through  simply  making  themselves  merehaDtSy 
fa';toi-s,  8ail(»rs,  and  priests,  to  the  utt^r  neglect  and  even  abandonment  of  agri- 
culture, imtural  industry,  and  population ;  when  their  Bchemes  of  trade  n^H 
pri»jt'«-ts  of  conciuost,  never  being  guided  by  tho  true  spirit  of  international  law, 
s  ion  assumed  that  of  rapine.  It  was  then  evident  that  when  a  free  and  enlighten- 
ed nation,  actuated  with  a  proper  spirit  of  toleration,  should  appear  on  the  stage, 
to  contend  with  11  if  mi  i  for  tlu-ir  empire  in  India,  it  would  Buccumb,  and  so  it^d. 
Th-3  travellers  Linsclu»ten,  Ta vender,  and  several  others  bear  out  tile  statemente, 
and  openly  sym])athiz(j  with  the  natives  for  forming  confodeiaciee  to  aTenge 
aflVonts. 

Amboyna  was  the  fir.Nt  to  jivcngo  itself;  other  places  followed,  and  atlastfitwi 
tho  very  centre  <iftlieir  capital  settlement  of  Goa  rose  that  spirited  confederacy  of 
bravo  pitriots  known  as  *  stifjlvrar^aC  dos  IHntos,*  which,  though  unsacceasfiil 
through  no  fiiultuf  theirs,  was  tho  harbinger  of  more  peaceful  and  prosperoot 
times,  and  of  that  true  constitutional  regime,  inaugurated  under  the  anspicioiis 
reign  of  King  Pedro  IV.  of  Portugal,  and  first  Emperor  of  Brazil,  which,  skipping 
over  past  resentments  and  old  barriers  of  national  antipathy,  has  oonciined 
materially  to  reconcile  the  dependencies  with  tho  metropolis. 

Tho  patriotic  Pintos,  who,  unlike  modem  Christians,  sunk  their  time-hononred 
surnames  to  assume  somo  commonjilace  Portuguese  patronymic,  and  a  conple  of 
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.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  offer  a  more  fitting  remark  on  the  subject 
of  this  remarkable  siege  and  capitulation  of  Bassein  than  by  quoting 
here  the  following  words  of  an  English  writer : — "  Thus  fell  a  Europeau 
city  in  India,  as  a  stately  tree,  the  growth  of  two  centuries,  which  falls 
never  to  flourish  again !  Melancholy  as  was  the  issue,  yet  no  contest 
had  been  so  glorious  for  the  Indo- Portuguese,  in  none  had  they  earned 
such  unsullied  fame,  since  the  days  when  Pacheco,  with  his  four  hun- 
dred countrymen,  repelled  the  Zamorin's  army,  and  Albuquerque  twice 
conquered  Goa."  The  writer  then  adds,  "  But  no  one  who  ever  told 
the  tale  of  Bassein's  last  days  breathed  an  insinuation  against  the 
honour  and  courage  of  its  Indo-Portuguese  defenders,  and  this  portion 
of  Anglo-Indian  annals  would  have  had  a  brighter  hue  for  us  if  the 
English  had  not  been  restrained  by  their  calculations  and  mercantile 
propensity  from  rendering  the  unhappy  city  more  prompt  and  valuable 
assistance,  if  for  the  sake  of  England^s  ancient  ally  the  Government  of 
Bombay  had  expended  some  of  their  increasing  treasure,  and  responded 
to  the  moving  appeals  of  the  chivalrous  Caetano  de  Souza."'*' 

Bassein  now,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  Marutlias,  did  not  lose 
much  of  its  lustre  as  a  city,  for  it  was  soon  made  a  Sar  Subhd  and  chief 
place  in  that  section  extending  from  the  Bankot  river  to  Damaun,  but 
there  being  no  Ilindds  of  the  high  caste  to  take  the  place  of  those 
driven  away  by  the  Portuguese,  Mddhavarao  Peshwa  offered  grants  of 
land  free  to  those  >vho  would  like  to  settle  in  the  city  or  its  neighbour' 
hood.  He  also  instituted  a  tax  in  support  of  Brahmands  to  purify  the 
native  Christians,  whom  they  regarded  as  polluted  Hindds,  before  re- 
ceiving them  into  their  former  castes.  Both  these  measures  brought 
down  a  crowd  of  the  Hindus  from  Maharashtra  and  Gujashtra,  espe- 
cially Parbu?,  whose  influence  is  still  paramount  in  the  country, 

'I'he  Maruthas,  however,  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  Bassein. 
It  was  taken  from  them  by  General  Goddard*s  army  in  the  year  1780, 
after  a  siege  that  lasted  about  twelve  days.    It  was  restored  by  the  treaty 

dozens  of  the  old  families  in  Goa  gave  now  their  support  to  this  now  liberal 
government  as  eonsujtcutly  as  they  had  formerly  resisted  thd  *  reign  of  terror  and 
oppression.'  Even  yet  it  is  mostly  from  their  families,  scattered  over  the  three  old 
provinces  of  Ooa,  that  have  risen  those  distinguished  men  who  have  so  honour- 
ably represented  their  mother  country  in  the  Cortes  of  lisbon  and  elsewhere.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  and  the  Pol\'technic  Institute  of  Lisbon  have  since  those 
times  numbered  among  its  professors  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  cither  lineal  or 
collateral  descendants  from  these  old  patriots  of  Goa.  These  facts  ha  ec  their  histori- 
cal bigniticancc,  and  s<hould  not  remain  unknown  to  the  student  of  Indian  annals. 
•  Bvmhaif  Quarterly  Reviev'^  vol.  IV.,  pp.  71 — 87. 
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of  Salbai  in  1 7d2,  and  again  resumed  bj  the  English  on  the  OTerthrow  and 
deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas,  in  1818,  when  it  was  ioeorporated 
into  the  Bombay  Presidency.  *  Its  present  condition  is  that  ofa  prosper- 
ous taluka  with  its  fertile  soil,  the  island  being  generally  low  and  fiat,  with 
the  exception  of  two  rugged  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  laid  out  in 
plantain  and  sugarcane  gardens,  in  which  rice  and  pan  {Piper  Ckaripi 
or  Piper  Betel)  are  also  cultivated. 

The  town  of  Bassein  is  now  called  Bijipura  or  the  nt j  of  Biji  Bio, 
while  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  161  villages,  out  of  which  four 
are  indms,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  which  are  Khaoi  Vadem, 
where  there  is  a  small  bandar ;  the  mahal  of  Manikapara  ia  the  aoath- 
east,  where  there  is  a  railway  station  ;  the  mah^  of  Aganasi  or  Agasi 
in  the  north ;  Sayavana,  remarkable  for  its  fort ;  the  mountainoai 
Tuiigari,  known  by  its  pagoda  called  Tungareshvara,  already  men- 
tioned ;  Nirmala,  above  described  ;  and  Soupara,t  once  a  famoas  bandar, 
but  now  almost  abandoned  ;  and  Papari,  a  village  ahont  a  cannon-shot 
from  liujipura,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmaus  of  ChitpdLwan,  Karada, 
and  Deshastha  divisions,^  as  well  as  Palshas,  Sodurs,  and  other  inferior 
castes  of  the  Hindds.  It  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
1,80,630  Rs.§ 

In  1840  the  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned  the  construction  of  an 
embankment  across  the  Kalyana  creek  to  the  island  of  Bassein,  which  has 
prevented  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  and  reclaimed  from  it  several 
hundred  acres  of  culturablc  land,  and  lately  an  elegant  and  solid  iron 
bridge  has  been  built  by  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway,  which  connects 
Bassein  with  Bombay. 

In  speaking  now  of  the  antiquities  of  Bassein  relative  to  the  Por- 
tuguese period,  I  must  begin  with  its  walls  and  ramparts,  which  are 
found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  except  where  they  are 
breached  at  two  opposite  ends,  through  which  runs  the  modern  rcmdto 


*  It  was  on  the  la^t  day  of  1802  that  Col.  Close  and  Bi\ji  R4o  concluded  hero 
the  famous  iroaty  of  Bassoin,  in  which  the  **  latter  purchased  protection  by  allow- 
inj]f  hirt  iiuhpoudcneo  to  bo  circumscribed.'* 

t  Souj)ara  is  idtmtical  with  the  ancient  Surp4raka,  which  Lassen  aaya  m^^M 
*  fine  nIi'to.'  It  is  mentioned  as  Snpera  by  Father  Jordanus,  already  mentioned 
and  cjntMnporary  witli  Abiilfeda,  who  calls  it  Su£&lah.  Abul  Nihan  Mahomed' 
sumamud  ab-Berini,  in  tlio  early  half  of  the  eleventli  eonturj-,  speaks  of  it  m 
,Sulara/i,  6vo  paransangs  from  Thand.  It  is  the  iSoupara  of  iHolcmy  and  (hmmra 
of  the  Pcriplus. 

7  VaujKjlI,  Trans,  Bomh.  Giog.  Soc,  vol.  II.,  pp.  138-9. 
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the  bandar,  dividing  the  fort  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  principal 
bastions  were  named  Cavalleiro,  Nossa  Sra.  dos  Remedios,  Reis  Magos 
Santiago,  Sam  Gon^alo,  Madre  de  Dpo9,  Sam  Joa5,  Elefante,  Sam  Pedro 
Sam  Paulo,  and  Sam  SebastiaO,'*'  the  latter  being  the  Porta  PiaofBas- 
sein,  tlirough  which  the  Marathds  entered  it  in  1 739.  Of  the  two  medias- 
val  gateways  the  one  on  the  seaside,  the  '  Porta  do  Mar,'  with  its  massive 
teak  gates  cased  with  iron  and  spikes,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  ; 
while  the  other,  on  the  land  side,  the  Porta  da  Terra,  is  imperfect  with- 
out those  appendages. 

Within  the  enclosure  are  still  several  buildings,  but  all  more  or  less 
in  a  desolate  and  dilapidated  condition.  Standing  near  the  portal  of 
the  ancient  citadel,  and  viewing  around  the  precincts  of  the  once  splen- 
did city,  the  tourist  beholds,  with  the  exception  of  the  glorious  Christian 
monogram  I.H.S.  carved  on  doors  of  churches,  and  which  are  still 
intact,  nothing  but  crumbling  walls  everywhere  ;  the  antiquated  moss- 
covered  cross,  that  traditional  symbol  of  Christianity,  which  the  Por- 
tuguese loved  to  raise  at  every  corner  and  cross-road ;  the  gates,  windows, 
and  walls  overgrown  with  creepers  and  other  tropical  plants  thriving 
luxuriantly,  and  sending  their  twisted  roots  and  tendrils  into,  and  dis- 
placing the  stones  of,  massive  walls,  immense  pillars  with  beautifully 
carved  capitals,  porches,  pilasters,  cornices,  abutments,  vaulted  ceilings, 
and  the  remains  of  some  elegant  fa9ades  testifying  to  the  opulence  of 
olden  times,  now,  alas*!  passed  away  for  ever.  Silence  and  gloom  reign 
supreme  where  once  the  air  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  gorgeous  pomp 
and  pageants,  and  the  chant  of  the  religious  who  kept  high  festival 
and  held  gaudy  and  solemn  processions  within  this  recess,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  busy  stage  of  missionary  activity  consecrated  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  celebrated  St.  Francis  Xavier  ;  f  but  these  edifices  are  now 
roofless,  and  the  tomb  of  their  founder  without  even  a  decent  slab — a 
pregnant  theme  for  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist,  a  Montesquieu  or  a  Gibbon,    fiishop  Heber,  who  visited  it  in 

•  Chronista  de  Tisnuary^  No.  35  ;  In»i.  Vaico  de  Oama,'So,  11 ;  Proceed,  R.  At. 
Soc.  Beng.  1874  ;  Tclbort'a  I'ort.  Settlements  in  India,  p.  139. 

t  ^t.  Francis  Xa>'ier  wm  twice  in  Bassein,  in  December  1544  from  Cochin  to 
Bee  the  Governor  Murtim  Affon90  de  Souza,  and  to  request  him  to  despatch  a  fleet 
to  punish  the  t^Tant  of  Jaffanapatam,  where  the  Portuguese  sometime  afterwards 
got  poBscsHion  of  a  relic  of  Buddha  Sak.va  Muni,  supposed  by  others  to  be  but 
tile  tooth  of  a  monkey,  to  redeem  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  by 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  rejected;  and  again  in  March  1548  from  Malacca, 
to  meet  the  Governor,  D.  Joao  de  Castro,  who  was  here  visiting  the  **  forts  of 
the  north.''—  Vida  dc  6'.  Francisco  Xavier^  pp.  69—111. 
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ISJo»  says--**  There  was  a  small  guard  stationed  in  one  of  the  gates, 
uuder  a:i  English  conductor  of  ordnance;"  within^  he  adcLs^  **  perfectlj 
uninhabited,  and  containing  nothing  but  a  single  pagoda  in  good  repair 
(built  }vrhAps  by  the  Marathus  after  the  fall  of  the  Portugaese),  and 
a  nieUnohv>lv  displav  of  rnlnevl  houses  and  churches." — "  It  reminded 

•  a         « 

xne,"  savs  llebor,  **  of  some  storv  of  enchantment  whilch  I  had 
read  in  u.y  childhood,  and  I  coull  almost  hare  expected  to  see  the 
shadows  of  its  origin aI  inhabitants  diiting  about  among  the  jangle 
which  now  crows  i;i  :iu\a:K*iLoI\-  luxuriance  in  the  courts  and  areas  of 
c h utvhes ,  co :i v  t  :i :  >•  a :i  d  h o u>e s ."  * 

To  the  lef:  of  ih.^  s:ree:  leA-Jia^  from  the  sea-gate  are  the  sublime 
Tuias  of  the  M.it  •.."  or  Cithedral,  over  ;he  door  of  which  is  engrared 
t :ie  fv  r. o w i :u  i  * Sv" : : l^ : : .> :i ; u  s: o iie  : — "  Xo  anno  d e  I'j 0 1  seiido  A rcebispo 
P:iui*£  o  l.I  i*.-^  Sr  D,^:::  F:t:  Aliixo  J.*  Menezes^  e  Mgario  o  Pe.  Pedro 
t«x!vAr'  Pert:::!.  s.»  r-.f.r::: >i  «:s:a  =ii:rl:/'  A  l::tle  further,  at  the  end 
of  :hi^  strvTr:,  is  .i  v;:ul  i»hiv:h  :s  >•.:;■  ;-^sei  :c>  be  the  gate  of  the  castle 
v>r  o:  vv/ir  cliA.'.rl  ;.:  :h;^  cf:;:.-^  c:  :a^  for:,  be  fire  alluded  to.  On 
this  IV r:*!  Arx*  :w.^  i,:Sv:rly::.^:is  c::r.:::e=:on::ve  of  Sc  Francis  Xaner 
hiiiaj:  l'<vr:i  cb.  .-*:::  vi:r:-  j:  Ban5c:u  in  :here:ir  loJl.*  One  of  them 
rx.is  :?.us : — "  ii:^i:::ji:ij  ,-  II*:.i ij  di  laiii  o  V;ce-Rei  Dom  Miguel 
klf  N,*T':::>jL  Cm  a:  .1;?  L::>.irjs.  >f  Ziz  i<:e  por:al  e:a  o  qaal  sepoz  per 
I'd  irx-'r.^  r  >:i  c  .i.iii  i  Sd'u  Frji~:Lso?  Xiri^r.  A  deo  de  mazo 
I  v  I . "  T  :•  ;•  ; : >. .  -  is  as  :'; ". ! :  t  s :  — ^^  •  >: ~  i  ?  Cip Lai^  d'esca  cidade 
Oisyi:  .:;  M:..:  .ir  Ml-i:  *  i.  c  v^rral*"^*  G:ac3lo  Coelho  da.  Silra, 
Tcro  F^rr^iri.  ;■  J;.i"  r>.-:;  Mi.'iii.:?  co  ■:*  r:ais  cacta.es  se  poz  n*este 
:vr:il  '"  i  Sjl  ::  \i-:i:  ;  ;-  :  "-.iriT'  >■:•:  se-i  7.i:r.^ao  .  .  ,  no  anno  de 
I.*oI."'  T-,^  :: r:\iT  ,v;  its  :i  i  y.iitr  'wii^i  ar7«?ars  lAtelr  to  hare 
:'il',';;  :?  :!:?  ^^-i^-.i ;  ::e  .j.::::  :;?  :a  :Ji-;  fi-j;*  .'•ciie  poct.il  axid   to  the 

I-  :ie  xi* ,'  ,*:'  i  •  inc:-:  :  /ij..-,-.:^  w'^Lji  *«  called  ^"  A  Ixftja  dc 
Ni::.*  A::.*:m.\  '  ":.ts  r^vvur'v  !:«;^:  i-?cj.':c.>»i«fc  &  suftr-nfdnerr.  jihidi 

>. «*  :j:;.*j::j'.1  sc";;  .,  \;  :.*  :ii,*   i.'s:r:;:'I  :'.'.'/.  ":a-  bds   aoc   in   max 

V  y:  ■■•  i'l  ^,'  'J". :  r<;  m : ; ■■  i  :  -  :  .v  sac r  ;c'  ■;  .i*  : h ■ :  ^i.  <:aCi;rp  cisias 

I:  1*  :!:■."  .\:.=."s:  c!^i-.--:  \:  '5.i:sj><?'.  \  '▼'i.s  ": >"!-.:  cu:««  zj  che  cicadelin  1537 


-.  •.*.  - 


•  ft*  ■••  *».  ■  •_»».*  

«•>  ft..  '  ■<.-  •-•ft^^Bh  ^'  .     « 

■  •   :."^       •         ':■  '   L-*  :-     .  I.-.  >:     :'-   ■    ^   \  i  •••r  *»i"35?U!ra£iJt£    ax  &^ 
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by  orJer  of  King  John  III.,  lind  endowed  by  him  annually  with  1,272 
xerafins,  and  subsequently  by  a  pious  lady  with  100  xerafins  a  year. 

In  the  ruined  house  of  the  Captain  of  the  citadel  are  still  seen  a 
coat  of  arms,  a  cross  and  a  sphere  bearing  an  illegible  date,  probably 
I  GOG.  A  ch&pel  in  its  vicinity  is  converted  into  a  warehouse  in  connec- 
tion with  the  8ugar-re6nery. 

In  front  of  the  square  are  the  ruins  of  the  Dominican  convent.  Its 
vast  church  is  roofless,  and  its  thick  walls,  partially  discoloured,  are  still 
standing.  The  Capella-mor  or  principal  chapel,  with  its  beautiful  arch, 
is  in  very  good  condition.  On  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar  is  the  tomb 
of  the  patron,  in  ruins,  the  epitaph  being  scarcely  legible.  This  church 
is  very  large  and  might  be  easily  restored. 

A  little  beyond,  overtaken  by  similar  misfortune,  and  belonging  to 
the  rival  order  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  must 
have  formerly  been  a  really  fine  structure,  with  its  vast  and  elegant 
fa9ade  and  Corinthian  columns  of  basalt.  In  the  principal  chapel 
are  several  gravestones  and  epitaphs,  only  two  of  which  are  readable : — 
"Sepultura  de  Dona  Filipa  da  Fonseca,  Dona  viuva,  insigne  bemfeitora 
d*esta  egreja  aquem  em  sua  vida  deu  tudo  quanto  tinha.  Fale^eo  a 
20  de  Julho  da  era  de  G28.*'  "Sepultura  de  Isabel  de  Aguiar,  Dona 
viuva,  insigne  bemfeitora  d'este  coUegio.  Falleceo  a  24  de  Janeiro 
annode  1591." 

The  greater  part  of  the  college  and  its  cloisters,  so  highly  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Fryer  and  others,  is  now  more  or  less  dilapidated,  the  ruins 
being  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  within  the  fort. 

In  another  street  running  along  the  walls  there  is  a  modem  English 
tomb,  and  opposite  it  an  ancient  postern  with  the  following  inscription 
in  the  wall  above : — *^  Reinando  ho  muio  alto  e  muito  poderoso  Rei  D. 
Joam  de  Portugal  3  d'esde  nome,  e  governando  a  India  o  Vice-Rei  D. 
Afonso  de  Noronha  filho  do  Marquez  de  villa  Real,  sendo  Francisco  de 
Sa,  capitao  d'esta  fortaleza  e  cidade  de  Ba9ai,  fundon  este  baluarte  per 
nome  Sam  Sebastiam  aos  22  dias  do  mes  de  fevereiro  era  1554  anos.'* 
Strange  coincidence  !  The  only  bastion  honoured  with  an  inscription 
was  that  by  which  the  Mardthds  entered  the  fort !  How  fatal  has  the 
name  of  Sebastian  been  to  the  Portuguese ! 

There  is  another  church  and  monastery  still  visible,  which  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Franciscans.     The  principal  chapel  has  its  arch 
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in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  contains  a  number  of  tombstones, 
some  with  and  others  without  epitaphs.     One  running  thus : — **  .     . 

e    do   Conselho  de   Sua  Magestadc. 

Faleceu  em  24  de  Agosto  de  1558  e  de  sua  molher  Dona  Luiza  dt 
Silva  e  sens  erdeiros.'*  In  one  of  the  chapels  to  the  left  of  the  high 
altar  may  be  read : — '*  Aqui  jas  Dona  Francisca  de  Miranda,  molher 
de  Manoel  de  Melo  Pcreira,  instituidora  desta  capella,  e  sua  filha  Dona 
Ines  de  Melo,  e  seu  neto  Luis  de  Melo,  a  qual  faleceu  a  10  de  noTem- 
bro  de  1606.*'  In  another,  about  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  is  legible 
''  Sra  de  Dona  Giomar  Daguiar,  molher  que  foi  d*  Alvaro  de  Lemos  qoe 
deus  RJa.    Faleceo  a  4  de  marco  de  96  (1596  ?).   He  sua  he  de  sea  filho." 

Another  inscription  was  lately  discovered  outside  the  Fort  and  ckiae 
to  the  TraTellers'  bungalow.  It  runs  thus: — ''Sendo  V.  Bei  Pero  da 
Silva  e  capitam  desta  fortaleza  Rui  dias  da  Cunha  a  ddade  de  Bacum 

D.    Luiz   d'    Ataide  Fiancisco  Pereira e  Alvaro  Coelho  mandtm 

fazer  esta  prisam,  a  qual  se  acabou  send,  capitam  Andr^  SalenUv 
e  vereadores  Antonio  Telles,  Tristao " 

It  is  plain  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  Jail  described  by  Dellon. 

Other  buildings  and  streets  have  quite  lost  the  features  by  which 
they  could  be  identified.  It  is  like  the  ancient  *Campu9  u6i  Troia 
fuil' 

There  are  a  number  of  churches  extra  muros,  most  of  them  more  or 
less  restored  by  the  exertions  of  their  respective  parishioners  from  the 
devastation  to  which  the  Marathas  had  subjected  them  through  Tin- 
dictiveness.  The  following  religious  edifices  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  dignitary  styled  **  O  Vara  de  Ba9aim"  : — 

I. — Igreja  de  Espirito  l^nto. — The  oldest  among  the  rural 
churches,  and  the  only  one  extant  in  its  primitive  state,  ue.  whose 
restoration  has  not  interfered  with  its  primitive  shape. 

II. — De  Merces. — Built  in  1606,  and  consecrated  by  D.  Prei 
Aleixo  de  Menezes.     Belonged  to  the  Franciscans. 

III. — Dos  Remedios. — The  doors  of  this  church  once  formed 
the  lateral  doors  of  St.  Paul's  above  mentioned.  Diogo  do  Coato 
states  that  this  was  built  by  the  Dominicans  midway  between  the 
fort  of  Bassein  and  Agassin,  close  to  a  lake  {Hrtha  ?)  to  which  the 
natives  ascribe  a  peculiar  virtue  in  healing  the  sick. 

IV.— De  St.  Thiago  Maior. 
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V.  — De  St.  Thom^.     Belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 
VI. — De  Sra.  de  6ra9a.    Also  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 
VII — Da  Sta.  Cruz  de  Calvario.     Belonged  to  the  Franciscans. 
Vni. — Da  Sra.  de  Saude.   This  is  sometimes  written  in  old  docu- 
ment "NossaSenhora  da  Vida"  and  belonged  to  the  Augustinians. 
IX. — De  S.  Joad  Baptista.     Belonged  to  the  Franciscans. 

X. — Da  Sra.  do  Bozario — ^This  is  in  Tardpur,  but  is  included 
in  the  varado  de  Bai^im.* 

Three  other  churches  were  lately  abandoned  for  want  of  con- 
gregations. 

*  Architectural  remains  are  not,  however,  the  only  monaments  of  the  Porta- 
ffuese  Bway  in  Baasein.  It  was  one  of  the  centres  from  which  radiafed  the 
influence  of  thcdr  polity,  the  effects  of  which  are  yet  discernible  in  the  religion 
and  race  they  left  behind. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Portugal  does  feel  at  all  proud  of  these  monu- 
ments of  "  social  amelioration  and  moral  and  religious  regeneration"  planted  by 
^em  on  both  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  our  peninsula.  Of  this,  however, 
I  am  certain,  that  the  Christianity  of  Bassein  is  but  a  mixture  of  Christian 
dogpma  and  Hindu  ritual,  of  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  and  Pagan  ceremonial ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  reliaio  tui  generis.     It  has  been  undergoing  so  many  phases  of  spasmodic 

S regress  and  retroSgression,  that,  although  of  historical  interest,  it  is  but  a  part  of 
iscretion  to  leave  it  alone.  Let  the  sceptic  refer  to  the  decrees  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  which  bear  me  out.  The  race  is  well  kno^n  to  us.  The  title  of  Portu- 
guese— ^for  it  is  but  a  title— assumed  by  those  people  is  both  ethnolog^cally  and 
politically  incorrect.  The  physical  and  mental  organization  of  this  and  other 
mongrel  races  scattered  all  over  theEonkan — tbe  mixed  product  or  bastard  ofibpring 
of  such  heterogeneous  elements  as  a  European  soldier  and  a  low -class  native 
woman — for  no  high-class  woman  would  marry  him— is  a  sociological  problem  in 
itself,  and  too  vast  a  theme  to  enter  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  paper,  besides  re- 
quiring an  amount  of  patient  research  and  studv  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
avocations  of  tn  active  medical  practice. 
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Art.      X. — A  iiew  Chdlukya  Ci/pperjflate  ;  iMh  Remarht. 
By  KisHiNATH  Tkimbae  Telano^  Esq.,  M,A.^  LL«B. 


Koad  on  lOih  October  1874. 


The  tdmrapatra  of  which  I  present  to  the  Society  to-day  a  tranflcript 
and  translation  consists  of  three  rectangular  sheets  of  copper,  each 
measuring  9  inches  in  length  hy  2|  in  width.  The  three  sheets  are 
connected  together  by  a  large  ring  of  copper  passing  through  holes  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  larger  sides.  At  one  part  of  the  ring  there  u 
added  on  to  the  copper  a  thick  coating  of  iron,  extending  over  a  little 
more  than  two  inches,  and  expanding  towards  the  middle  into  something 
like  a  solid  cone  turned  upside  down  and  with  its  angular  head  lopped 
oiF.  The  base  of  this  cone  bears  in  relief  what  is  intended  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  boar,  with  all  its  legs  distinctly  visible.  As  it  stands, 
however,  one  of  the  fore-legs  has  been  broken  away. 

The  plates,  I  am  informed,  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years  or 
thereabouts  in  the  possession  of  a  Portuguese  living  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Goa.  lie  found  them  when  ploughing  a  certain  hilly  plot 
of  ground  in  his  village  in  order  to  its  cultivation.  A  transcript  of 
this  copperplate  in  Devanagari  characters  was  first  handed  over  to  me 
for  translation  by  my  friend  Mr.  Narayan  Mah^dev  Parmftnand,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  transcript  had  been  carefully  prepared — 1  do  not 
know  by  whom — and  on  revision  and  comparison  with  the  original 
copperplate,  which  I  subsequently  obtained  from  Mr."  NftrAya^,  I 
found  it  to  be  generally  correct.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  decipher  the  letters,  which  are  written  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  longer  sides  of  the  plates.  The  document  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  first  sheet,  both  sides  of  the  second,  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  third  sheet,  and  extends  in  the  aggregate  to  nineteen  lines. 
Except  the  breakhig  away  of  one  of  the  boar*s  legs,  and  of  the  edge  of 
the  base  of  the  cone  in  one  part,  the  plates  and  their  appendage  are  in 
excellent  preservation. 

The  style  of  writing  requires  a  few  remarks.  Taken  all  together, 
the  letters  appear  to  me  to  range  themselves  by  the  side  of  those  in  the 
fourth  line  of  Prinsep's  list.  The  form  of  the  ^  in  this  plate — a  semi- 
circle standing  on  a  diameter  but  extending  some  distance  beyond  it— 


Tha  plates  are  copies  of  an  impreasion  taken  &om  the 
copper-plate,  so  the  writing  is  reTeTsed,  and  muBt  be  read 
from  the  baok,  throngh  the  paper.  By  a  mistake  Xos.  1 
and  2  have  been  printed  upside  down. 


1  ^711 1 
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Beems  nearer  to  that  in  Prinsep's  6flh  line  ;  but  that  differs  from  ours 
by  the  spur-stroke  at  the  foot  of  its  left  side.  Accordingly  the  vjt  in 
our  plate  differs  from  all  those  given  by  Prinsep,  coming  nearest  to 
that  in  his  fourth  line.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined,  in  consideration 
of  this  and  other  similar  instances,  to  place  the  letters  of  this  plate 
somewhere  between  Prinsep*s  fourth  and  fifth  lines.  Some  particular 
letters  merit  a  more  special  remark.  The  word  t^  is  written  as  if  it 
was  ra*  with  the  guttural  nasal.     The^  visarga  followed  by  q-  is  also 

noteworthy.  It  occurs  twice  in  this  plate, — once  thus,  ^ ,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  thus,  %  .*  In  the  one  case,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cf  is 
formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  right  side  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  ; 
while  in  the  other,  it  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  line  which  cuts 
that  figure  into  two.  The  figure  EB  would  seem  to  be  the  sign  for  the 
upadhmdnxyoy  which  is  optionally  substituted  for  the  vUarga  before  q^ 
(Panini,  VIII.  3,  37).  There  are  other  minor  differences  between  the 
letters  as  written  in  our  plate  and  as  given  in  Prinsep's.  list.  But  they 
need  not  be  specially  dwelt  on.  We  need  only  add  that  there  is  an 
evident  predilection  shown  in  the  plate  in  favour  of  doubling  letters,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  ^^  or  ff^ ;  and,  apparently,  we  have  also 
the  first  beginnings,  though  still  imperfectly  developed,  of  the  line  at 
the  top  of  each  letter. 

The  language  of  the  copperplate  is  Sanskrit.  In  one  or  two  places 
it  is  not  as  cleaV  as  it  might  have  been ;  and  the  date  is  stated  to 
be  532  of  the  Saka  Kala,  in  language  which  is  not  quite  grammatical. 
The  grantor  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  Vijayarevatl  Dvipa,  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Revantidvipa  of  one  of  Mr.  Wathen's  inscrip- 
tions.f  By  Mr.  Wathen,J  and  it  would  seem  by  Col.  Wilford,§  the 
Dvipa  has  been  identified  with  Sumatra.  Professor  Wilson,  however, 
with  greater  probability,  thinks  that  "  it  is  more  likely  to  be  some  place 
off  the  coast  of  Malabar.'^  Some  further  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
mention  of  this  Dvipa,  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  sequel. 
With  regard  to  the  two  other  places  mentioned  in  the  plate,  viz.  Khet&- 
hAra  and  KarellikA,  their  identification  also  can  at  best  be  conjectural, 

•  This  mark  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  **  Iwullee  "  inscription  {Jour, 
Bomb.  Br.  R.  At,  Soe. ^yo\.  IX.,  opposite  p.  czcviii.).  Mr.  Fleet (t^tV/.,  pp.  S30  and 
233)  mentions  **  special  sig^s  for  the  visarga  before  z-  and  tr"  ;  what  are  those 

signs? 

t  Jour.  R.  Am.  5oc.,  vol.  II.  362.  At  Jour.  R.  At.  Soc,  vol.  V.  345,  it  is  spelt 
fie  valid  vf  pa. 

I  Jour.  R.  As.  Soe.y  vol.  V.  345.        \  Jour.R.  At.  Soc  ,  vol.  II.  396. 
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as  nothing  else  is  stated  about  them.  And  I  will  at  present  oflTcr  oo 
further  remark  about  them  than  this,  that  Elhet&hara  sounds  sufficiently 
like  ELittore  (between  Belgaum  and  Dharwar)  to  render  it  probable 
that  it  was  the  original  from  which  Kittore  was  derived. 

The  more  important  inquiry,  however,  which  this  plate  suggests,  is  the 
historical  inquiry — How  does  it  affect  our  present  information  concern- 
ing the  Chalukya  dynasty  ?  But  before  we  can  obtain  any  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  information  which 
we  do  possess.  Now  the  main  facts  regarding  the  ChSlukya  kiogs 
after  the  Saka  year  895  may  be  taken  to  be  settled  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty.* At  any  rate  the  present  paper  is  not  concerned  with  them. 
But  in  spite  of  the  great  and  fruitful  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and 
others,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  in  fnll  possession  of  the  fiuli 
regarding  the  earlier  Chrilukyas.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  himself,  to  whmn 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  part  of  the  information  which  we  possess 
about  this  dyuasty,  implies  that  the  period  before  the  Saka  year  895  is  not 
well  authenticated,  expressly  mentions  '*  difficulties  "and  **  improbaU- 
lities*'  attaching  to  the  statements  of  the  inscriptions  in  his  possession^t 
and  endeavours  to  escape  from  these  "  difficulties  "  and  '*  improbabili- 
ties" by  what  Mr.  Fergusson  describes, — and,  I  may  add,  justly  describes 
—as  a  •*  violent  adjustment."  J  This  is  in  1836.  In  1858  Sir  Walter 
returns  to  the  subject,  and  still  speaks  of  "  chronological  obscurity  " 
which  he  "  hopes  to  clear  up  hereafter,"  §  but  which,  I  own,  appears  to 
me  to  have  remained  nearly  as  dark  at  the  end  of  his  paper  as  at  the 
beginning.  He  gives  a  fresh  list  of  the  Chalukya  kings,  aboat  which  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  it  contains  two  very  important  modifications  of 
statements  contained  in  the  previous  list,  without  any  explanation  of 
those  modifications.  Meanwhile  in  1844  Professor  Bal  Gang&dhar 
Shastri,  and  in  18.il  Sir  LeGrand  Jacob  (then  Major  Jacob),  had  pab- 
lishedin  the  Journal  of  our  Society  1|  several  copperplates  of  Ch&lukya 
princes,  and  made  out  their  own  lists  from  them,  differing  in  some  re> 
spects  both  from  Sir  Walter's  original  list  of  1837  and  irom  his  amended 
list  of  1 858.  In  1 864  Professor  Dowson  appears  on  the  scene,  but  he  too 
still  notes  "  deficiencies,"  still  points  out  '*  discrepancies,  "  ^11  complains 


•  See  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc,  vol   TV.  12.  t  /*w^. 

I  Jour.R.  Alt.  Sor.  (N .  8.),  vol.  IV.  92,  and  fieo  Tnd.  Ant.,  vol.  II.  94. 
§  Jour.  R.  As.  Soe.  (N.S.),  vol.  I.  251. 

II  Jour.  Bomh.  Br.  R.  A.<.  .Sor.,  vol.  IT.,  pp.  1  et  »eqq.,  and  Jour,    Bomb,  Bt.M. 
At.  Soc.f  vol.  TIT.,  pp.  200  et  ttqq. 
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of  "the  Iboseand  varying  nature  of  the  genealogies."*  Next  comes 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  although  he  does  not,  like  his  predecessorsi  add  to 
the  raw  material  available,  proposes  a  new  mode  of  working  it  up,  so  to 
speak  ;  sets  aside  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  '*  violent  adjustment ;"  substitutes 
in  its  stead  the  theory  of  a  '*  mislection  or  wilful  alteration ;"  and  makes 
rather  short  work  of  Professor  Dowson's  suggested  additions  to  Elliot's 
list.t  Lastly,  in  1870,  our  late  learned  Vice-President  Dr.  Bh&u  Daji 
brings  forward  an  inscription,^  assigning  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Ch41ukya  kings  a  date  quite  irreconcileable  with  that  which  is 
given  in  Elliot's  amended  list,  and  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  be  "  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits."  § 

It  must,  I  take  it,  be  at  once  admitted,  that  this  looks  very  much 
like  a  hopelessly  tangled  web.  Yet  until  it  is  unravelled,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  early  Ch&lukyas  must  be  held  to  be,  in  great  mea- 
sure, imperfect.  Mr.  Fergusson's  suggestion,  indeed,  with  reference  to 
the  inconvenient  Buddha  Varma  and  Vijaya  R4ja  of  Professor  Dowson's 
plate,  namely,  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  different  branch  of  the 
Ch&lukya  family,  ||  would,  if  employed  in  all  similar  difficulties,  place  the 
several  threads  separately  in  our  hands  to  re-arrange  them  afresh  as  we 
please.  But  that  suggestion,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  equivalent  to 
cutting  the  knot,  not  untying  it.  Dr.  Bh&u  Dajt  in  his  paper  just 
referred  to,  promised  us  "  the  fullest  notes"  upon  the  Chalukya  among 
other  dynasties.^  But,  unfortunately,  his  recent  lamented  death  has 
deprived  us  of  the  benefit  of  his  acuteness  and  extensive  information  in 
these  matters. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  hitting  on  any 
mode  of  reconciling  all  the  published  statements  of  copperplates  and 
inscriptions  regarding  the  Chalukyas.  I  will  endeavour,  however,  to 
evolve  some  order  out  of  at  least  one  part  of  the  chaos.  And  let  us  first 
take  the  earliest  dqcument  available  for  our  present  purpose,  namely, 
that  translated  by  Professor  Dowson.  That  document  purports  to  bear 
the  date— Vaisakha  Suddha  of  the  Samvatsara  394.  Professor  Dowson 
takes  this  to  mean  the  Samvat  or  Vikrama  year  394,  equivalent  to  338 


*  Jour,  R,  Ai,  Soc.  (N.  S.),  toI.  I.  Profesaor  Dowson's  paper  jMuttim. 

iJour.  R.  Ai.  Soe.  (N.  S.),  vol.  IV.  94. 

;  Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  R.  Ai.  Soc.,  toI.  IX.  816. 

§  Jour.  B,  Ai,  Soc.  (S.  S.),  vol.  lY.  99 ;  and  see  Ind,  AnU,  vol  11. 94. 

B  Jour.  R.  Ai.  Soe.  (N.  8.),  vol.  IV.  94. 

f  Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  R.  At.  Soc,  vol.  IX.  393. 
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A.C.,*  and  thus  raises  a  factitious  difficulty  which,  be  it  wid  with  ill 
deference  to  the  learned  Professor,  does  not  exist.     The  notion  that  the 
word  Samvatsara  necessarily  indicates  that  the  so-called  Vikimma  era  ii 
referred  to  has  been,  I  believe,  attacked  on  various  occasionfl»  and  may 
now  be  safely  taken  to  be  ezploded.f    Samvatsara  is  a  common  name 
for  *  year,'  and  refers  to  no  particular  era  whatever.     Even  the  word 
Sam  vat — the  word  now-a-days  employed  to  designate  the  Yikrama  era^ 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  that  sense.    And  in  the  Amaniith 
inscription  deciphered  by  Dr.  Bhau  Driji,  we  have  the  eTpressioQ— 
which  is  very  noteworthy  in  this  connexion — of  ^aka  Sam  vat.  ^   Pro- 
fessor Dowson,  indeed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  paper,  after  saying 
that  "  some  doubt  has  hitherto  been  felt  as  to  the  era  in  which  these 
plates  are  dated,"  goes  on  to  ask — "  Was  the  *  samvatsara  *  that  of  Vikm- 
mttditya  or  that  of  Ballabhl  ?*'§ — holding  apparently  that  any  other 
era  but  these  two  is  out  of  the  question.     I  cannot    concur   in  this 
opinion.     And  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  the  nndouhted  and 
indubitable  fact  that  the  other  known  grants  of  the  Ch&lukya  dynasty 
which  bear  any  date  are  expressly  dated  in  the  Saka  Eala,||   ahonld 
lead  us,  I   think,  not  only  to  discard   both  of  Professor   Dowaoa'i 
alternatives,  but  to  accept   the  one  to  which  he  does  not  even  refSor, 
namely,  that  the  plate  is  dated  in  the  ^aka  era.     If  that  is  so^  the  year 
394  of  this  plate  must  be  taken  to  be  the  Saka  year,  equivalent  to  472 
A.C.     Professor  Dowson  has  also  given  the  name  of  the  grantor  in  hii 
plate  as  Yijaya  Raja  Sarva,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  rather  an  odd 
name.     But  the  oddity  is  the  result  of  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  Professor.    In  the  copperplate  itself,  of  which  he  has  luckily 
published  a  facsimile,  the  name  is  much  less  singular,  heing  simply 
Yijaya  Raja.     And  now  mark  the  results  to  which  these  rectificatioiis 
lead.    Taking  the  Saka  year  411  given  by  Captain  Jervis's  copperphtte 


*Jour.  K.  Ah.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  vol.  I.  256. 

tSee,  inter  alia,  Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  R,  As,  Soc.y  vol.  IX.  oxl.  ;  voL  X.,  pp.  S2«< 
§egq.f  72  et  seqq.  See  too  Jour.  R,  As.  Soc,  (N.  S.),  vol.  IV.  132,  note. 

X  Jour.  Bomb,  Br.  R.  Ax.  Soc,  vol.  IX.  219. 

^  Jour.  R,  As.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  vol.  I.,  p.  250. 

II  Mr.  Fergusson,  aclmitting  this  (Jour.  R.  As,  8oe.,  N.  S.,  vol.  IV.  01),  ap- 
parently refers  Ibis  year  to  the  Valabbi  era  (p.  95).  Standing  by  itaell^  lut 
argument  for  referring  the  plate  to  another  branch  of  the  (SiAlakja  fiunily, 
viz.  that  it  was  found  at  KhedA,  ist  not  of  great  fore«.  His  other  argaxnent  ii  met 
by  what  is  stated  in  the  text.  Mr.  Fergusson  cites  with  approval  the  woidi  of 
Professor  Dowson,  that  '*  to  decide  the  era  of  one  is  to  settle  that  of  all"*  (p.  49). 
If  80,  Prof.  BhAndArkar's  plate  (Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  R,  As.  Soc,  voL  X.,  p.  f6)  it 
conclusive  in  our  favour.  It  may  be  added  that  ProfiMSor  DoWKm 
rejects  the  ValabhS  eia. 
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to  be  the  correct  date  of  Pulakesil.,*  the  Vijaya  R&ja  of  Professor 
Dowson's  plate  may  fairly  be  placed  immediately  before  Pulakeii. 
Now  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  amended  list  does  give  us  a  Vijaya  Aditya  jast 
before  Pulakesi.f  And  with  him,  therefore,  thiiT  Vijaya  Raja  may 
reasonably  be  identified.  But  here  we  are  faced  by  a  little  difficulty. 
Sir  Walter*s  statement,  in  the  narrative  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his 
amended  list,  is  inconsistent  on  this  point  with  the  Ust  itself.  In  the 
narrative  Vijaya  is  Pulakesi^s  son  ;  in  the  list  he  is  Pulakesi's 
predecessor.  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  somewhere,  and  in  all 
likehhood  it  is  in  the  narrative.  If  so,  then  it  would  seem  to 
result,  from  the  substantial  identity  of  the  names,  and  from  the 
agreement  of  the  dates,  that  the  Vijaya  Raja  of  Professor  Dowson's 
plate  is  the  same  person  as  the  Vijaya  Aditya  of  Sir  Walter 
Elliot's  list.  And  it  follows  further  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  assign  Professor  Dowson's  plate  to  another  branch  of 
the  Chilukya  family  falls  to  the  ground  Xi  And  it  also  follows  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  those  "  additional  names"  which  Professoi^  Dowson 
"required  to  fill  up  the  interval"  between  Vijaya  and  PulakeBi.§  The 
name  of  Vijaya's  father  in  Professor  Dowson's  plate  is  Buddhavarma* 
and  that  does  seem  to  create  another  difficulty.  For  in  Sir  Walter 
ElHot's  lists,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Wathen's  list,  the  name  we  find  is 
Ranaraga.  This,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  epithet  meaning 
'Mover  of  war."  II  About  Rajasimha,  which  Sir  Walter  states  to  be 
another  name  of  the  same  prince,  he  himself  expresses  misgivings.^  In 
his  amended  list  he  gives  still  another  name,  viz.  Vishnu  Vardhana,  but 
on  what  authority  we  are  not  told.**     This  being  the  state  of  the  case» 

*  J'oitr.  If.  A 8.  Soe.f  vol.  IV.  8.  This  date,  however,  is  questioned  by  both 
Sir  W.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Fergnsson  (1.  c.  and  Jour.  B.  Ab.  Soe.,  K.S.,  vol.  IV.  93) ; 
Bee  too  Ind.  Ant,  II.  94).  But  thia  onlv  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  rcconcile- 
able  with  the  other  dates  we  have.  Pro£  Eggcling  hints  also  at"  some  doubt  as  to 
ita  genuineness  on  palieological  grounds,  the  character  of  the  letters  being  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  some  inscriptions  of  the  Eastern  line  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  •/'  Ind.  Ant.  II.  272.  Professor  Dowson  does  not  express  ally 
suspicion  about  the  plate. 

t  See  the  extract  horn  Sir  W.  Elliot's  paper  in  Jour.  R.  As.  8oc.  (N.  S.),  voL  I* 
253.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  Sir  Walter  EllioVs  first  list  makes  on 
allusion  at  all  to  either  Vijaya  BAja  or  Vijaya  Aditya.  And  in  this  it  follows 
the  Yeur  inscription  and  Captain  Jcrvis's  copperplate. 

1  Jour,  R.  As.  Soe.  (N.  8.),  vol.  IV.  94. 

§  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  vol.  I.  262. 

I  Jour.  i?.  As.  Soc,  voL  IV.  8. 

S  It  may  be  added,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  Buddhavarma  is  described  in  the 

plate  as  fTftfliir^»  which  Professor  Dowson  translates  by  '  heroic  in  batUe.* 

••  At  p.  154  of  vol.  XXXIX.,  Part  1,  of  the  Journal  ofths  Asiatic  Soeistf  of 
Bengal  also  this  name  is  given ;  but  no  authority  is  there  refiBrred  to,  and  the 
authority  may  be  that  of  Sir  W.  Elliot  himself. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  need  h&ve  much  difficulty  in  txioefting  n»  oonect 
the  information  which  Professor  Dowson's  plate  gtres  m.     We  obtain. 
then,  the  following  series  : — 
I.  JayasiSiha. 
II.  BuddhBTarma,  atiat  Ranarftga. 

III.  Vijaya  Bija  or  Vijaya  Aditya  ...  394  Saka. 

IV.  Pulakeai    411  ^ka. 

After   Pulakeei,    by  all  accounts,  comes  Eltrtivanna.*     Tme  it  », 

indeed,  that  in  one  of  the  plates  published  in  the  Journal  4rf  oor 
Society,  Kirtivarma  is  stated  to  have  been  not  Pulakefii's  sod  bot  hia 
father.f  But  as  that  Pulakeii  is  in  the  same  plate  eulogiied  as 
conqueror  of  Harsba  Vardhana,  be  cannot  be  the  Pulakefii  of  Saka 
411.  The  question  about  him  will  have  to  be  considered  fnrtha 
on.  To  Ktrtivanna  succeeded  MangaliSa,  accorcUt^  to  Sir  Walter 
Elliot's  list,  and  also  according  to  the  Ust  of  Mr.  Wathen.  whidk 
coincides  with  Sir  Walter's  list  except  at  but  a  single  pmnt.  | 
General  Jacob's  first  two  plates,  indeed,  do  not  mention  MangalUa  at 
all,  nor  do  we  find  his  name  in  another  plate  which  is  ia  the  ponomn 
of  Professor  Eggehng.§  But  General  Jacob's  third  plate  does  record 
the  name  of  a  Prince  Mangala  and  his  father  Tallahha,  and  tlw 
General's  identification  of  this  Mangala  with  Mangaliaa  may,  I  tJunk, 
be  safely  accepted-  [|  Mangali^  is  also  mentioned  in  one  of  thoM  tnici^ 
lions  in  RharwSd  and  Mysore  for  an  analysis  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Bhau  Dftji-1[  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  upon  these  authorities 
that  Mnngftlisa  was  the  immediate  successor  of  KJrtiTarma.  And  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  other  plataa-jnptioncd  is  probably  to  te 
accounted  for  by  this— that  although  halriflEKedecesfor  of  ihegra 
in  those  other  plates,  so  far  as  occupl 
he  was  not  in  the  direct  ascending 
of  their  genealogy,  therefore,  did 
.  Thus  far  our  authorities  raajv 
in  perfect  harmony,  but  still 
king  in  the  line  ?     Accordii 

•  111  Mr.  Wathcu'B  list  (. 
KutiTBrmn.  probatly  !)y  a  m 

tVol,  II.  5.  JJ| 

§  Bco  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  II.  r~ 

II  Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  R.  Af. 
'■TOl.tlV.  03,  note.  Who  urt 
family  whom  Itaogala  pot 

H  Jour.  Bomb,  ifl .  ,"     ' 

•*  Comp.  Ind,  AnI . 
on  MangHJiBa  at  the  end 
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one,  the  king  who  comes  after  Mangalisa  is  Satyadraja.  Profesaor 
Dow8on*s  list  constitutes  the  single  exception.  Let  us  consider  bis 
arguments  in  the  first  instance.  Discussing  the  place  in  the  Chftlukja 
line  of  the  princes  mentioned  in  the  late  Professor  B&l  Sh4stri's 
second  plate.  Professor  Dowson  identifies  the  Pulakeii  of  that  plate 
with  the  fourth  king  in  Elliot's  amended  list.  Professor  Dowson  does 
not  see — certainly  does  not  allude  to — one  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
identification  inroWes,  namely,  the  one  alluded  to  ahove,  as  caused  by  tbe 
statement  of  the  plate  that  Pulakesi  defeated  Harsha  Vardbana.  He 
does  see,  howeyer,  the  other  difficulty*  that  whereas  Pulakesi  is  by  all 
accounts  the  father  of  Kirtivarma,  this  plate  makes  him  the  son  of  Ktrti- 
Tarma.  But,  seeing  this  difficulty,  he  still  adopts  the  theory  of  tbe 
identity  of  the  two  Pulakesis,  and  places  Naga  Vardbana  and  Jaya- 
simha,  the  two  kings  mentioned  in  Professor  BAl  Shastri's  plate,  after 
Mangalisa  and  before  Satyisraya.*  And  he  adduces  two  reasons  for 
this  arrangement.  He  says,  firstly,  that  the  interval  of  120  years 
between  Pulakesi  and  Satyasraya  is  too  long  for  **  occupation  by  only 
two  names  ; ''  and  secondly,  that  his  plate  and  Bal  Sliastrfs  plate  are  so 
similar  in  their  styles  of  writing  that  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  one 
should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  those  mentioned  in  the  other. 
The  first  reason  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  fact  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  support  a  proposition  surrounded  by  such  difficul- 
ties as  have  been  pointed  out.  To  me,  I  eonfess,  those  difficulties 
appear  to  be  fatal.  And  the  truth  seems  to  be,  as  Dr.  Bhku  and  others 
have  contended,  that  there  were  two  Pulakesis — the  one  being  he  who 
is  stated  to  have  flourished  about  the  Saka  year  411,  the  other  being 
identical  with  the  Satyasraya  whose  position  in  the  line  of  princes  we 
are  now  discussing.  One  ground  for  holding  this  is  that  the  name 
Satyasraya  appears  to  have  been  a  generic  appellationf  adopted  by 
some  members  of  the  Chalukva  family,  and  that  while  one  of  Professor 
Bal  Shastri's  plates  calls  the  conqueror  of  Harsha  Vardbana  by  the 
name  Pulakesi,  and  describes  him    as  son   of  Etrtivarma,    General 

•  Jour.  R,  As,  Soc.  (N.  S.),  voL  1. 257-9. 

t  Jour,  R,  As.  Soc.y  vol.  IV.  9.  Jour.  R,  As,  Soc.(S,  S.),  vol.  1. 260.  Professor 
B&l  ShAstri  also  identifies  the  two  Pulakc^s.  He  getis  over  the  difficulty  about  the 
relatioiubip  to  Klrtivarma  by  considering  that  name  to  be  only  another  name  of 
HanarAga,  whom  he  takes  to  be  Pulakesi's  immediate  prodecessor,  according  to 
Elliot's  first  list.  Tbe  other  difficulty  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  alluded  to 
by  him.  He  relies  for  the  identification  on  the  allusion  to  the  horse  "  Kantha 
Chitra'*  and  the  Asvamedha.  But  in  the  inscription  to  which  he  refers,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  horse,  and  the  Asvamedha  is  ascribeil  to  Pulakeii,  while 
in  Professor  Bill  Sli&stri's  plate  it  is  ascribed  to  Klrtivarma,  his  father. 

47  r  a  s 
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Jacob's  plates  call  him  Satyasraya,  and  describe  him  also  in  the  same 
manner.  Professor  Dowson,  indeed,  attributes  the  honour  of  defeating 
Harsha  Vardhana  to  the  first  Pulakesi,  who,  he  says,  *'  abo  bore  the 
appellation  of  Satyasraya  or  Satya  Sri."*  But  this  suggestion  seems 
to  be  negatived  by  the  circumstances  above  stated.  If  all  this  reasoning 
is  correct,  it  follows  that  Jayasimha  and  Naga  Vardhana  cannot  be  placed 
before  Satyasraya,  but  must  be  placed  after  him.  Professor  Dowson*s 
second  reason  for  his  arrangement  is  based  on  the  style  of  writing 
of  his  own  and  Professor  Bal  Shastri's  copperplates.  On  this  I  hare 
little  to  say,  except  that  this  reason  can  be  satisfied  nearly  as  well 
without  Professor  Dowson's  arrangement  as  with  it.  Thus,  according 
to  Professor  Dowson's  hypothesis,  the  interval  between  the  two  plates — 
with  which  the  Professor  is  not  dissatisfied — is  one  of  270  years,  namely, 
the  interval  between  338  A.C.  and  609  A.C.  On  our  hypothesiB, 
taking  the  former  date  as  correct,  the  interval  will  be  60  years  more  or 
thereabouts.  But  now,  if  we  take  the  date  of  Professor  Dowson's  cop- 
perplate to  be,  not  338  A.C,  but  472  A.C,  as  shown  above*  then  the 
interval  on  our  hypothesis  is  very  much  less  than  200  years — consider- 
ably less,  in  fact,  than  it  is  even  on  the  Professor's  own  hypothesis. 
The  two  reasons  assigned  by  Professor  Dowson  for  his  arrangement 
appear  thus  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  with  them  falls  the  arrange- 
ment based  on  them.  The  question,  therefore*  again  presents 
itself, — What  is  the  place  of  Professor  Bfil  Shastri's  plate  in  the 
Chalukya  series  ?  That  question  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
some  difficulty.  Taking  the  plate  by  itself,  I  should  be  strongly 
inclined  to  rehabilitate  the  theory  rejected  by  Professor  Dowson,  and 
to  identify  the  Naga  Vardhana  and  Jayasimhaf  of  the  plate  with 
the  first  two  princes  of  the  Eastern  line  in  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  list. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory  are  stated  by  Professor 
Dowson.^  They  are,  first,  the  partial  dissimilarity  between  the  names 
Vishnu  Vardhana  and  Naga  Vardhana  ;  and,  secondly,  the  dififerenee 

•  Jot4r.  R.  As.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  voL  I.  258. 

t  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  Bfil  SMstri's  plate  the  name  is  not  aimplT 
Jayasiiuha,  but  Jayasimha  Varma,  which  introduces,  perhaps,  a  little  more  oomph- 
cation  into  the  matter. 

X  Jour,  B.  As.  Soc,  (K.  S.),  vol.  1. 158.    Another  circumstance  to  be  noted  in 

connection  with  this  plato  is,  that  in  the  description  of  £rt  Pulake4i  VaIUhlia»  the 
conqueror  of  Harsha  Vardhana,  we  find  the  expression  'MHI  ^|<^i*fqKM^3n^  "who 
meditated  on  the  feet  of  Sri  NAga  Vardhana.' '  I  am  not  aware  that  HkoB  dztmmstUKOe 
has  been  cither  noticed  or  explained.  No  list  and  no  copperplate,  that  I  know  ef, 
mentions  any  N^ga  Vardhana  ''on  whoso  feet"  Pulakesi  might  1)6  expected  to 
**  meditate,"  unless,  indeed,  that  Pulakesi  be  Pulakesi  I.  and  Nilga  Yardhanahetlie 
same  as  Ranar^ga,  one  of  whose  names  was,  according  to  Elliot,  Yidinu  Yaidhana. 
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between  the  order  of  succession  as  stated  in  the  plate,  and  the  order  as 
stated  in  Sir  Walter's  list.  These  difficulties  exist,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  to  remember 
that  the  relationship  stated  in  the  plate  between  Saty^raja  and  Jaja- 
simha  is  exactly  the  relationship  stated  by  Elliot  between  Satyasraya 
and  the  first  king  in  the  ''  Eastern  line."  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  authorities  on  which  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  statement  is  made  do  not 
appear.  On  this  last  point  Professor  Dowson  remarks — "  The  evidence 
upon  which  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  Jayasimha  after  Vishnu  Vardhana 
does  not  appear ;  it  was  no  doubt  cogent,  and  the  result  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  disturbed."*  I  admit  the  abstract  principle  involved  in  this  re- 
mark. I  admit  that  thus  much  respect  is  due  to  one  who  is,  after  all, 
our  best  and  fullest  informant  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  where  the 
facts  and  probabilities,  as  they  are  before  us,  do  not  quadrate  with  Sir 
Walter's  statements,  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound — I  do  not  think  we 
are  entitled — to  throw  them  aside  merely  in  reliance  on  such  a  principle. 
If,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  facts  before  us,  we  slightly  disturb 
some  of  the  statements  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
charged  with  lightly  disturbing  them.  But  on  this  subject  we  shall 
have  to  say  another  word  in  the  sequel. 

Since  writing  the  aboT«,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  two  other 
plates  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  point.  The  first  is  one  translated 
in  the  first  part  of  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Bhfind4rkar  for  in- 
formation about  this  plate.  As  it  speaks  of  Vishnu  Vardhana  as 
younger  brother  of  Satyasraya,t  it  affords  support  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
statement.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  plate  contains  no  allusion 
to  Vishnu  Vardhana' s  conquest  of  Vengi,  after  which  event,  nevertheless, 
the  grant  it  records  must  have  been  made.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that  the  genealogy  of  the  grantor  is  not  given  in  the  plate,  his  elder 
brother  Satyasraya  Vallabha  Maharaja  being  the  only  king  whose 
relationship  wiih  the  grantor  is  stated.  The  other  plate  is  one  of  which 
a  translation  has  been  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary. %  This  also 
speaks  of  Vishnu  Vardhana  as  brother  of  Satya  ^ri  Vallabhudu — 
evidently  the  same  name  as  Satyasraya  Vallabha.  But  then  this  latter 
is  here  the  younger  brother,  whereas  both  according  to  Elliot,  and 
according  to  the  grant  first  spoken  of  above,  he  is  the  elder  brother. 
Again,  the  list  in  this  plate  knows  not  of  any  Jayasimha,  but  goes  on  to 


•  Jour,  B.  As.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  vol  I.  2W.      f  P.  159.       J  Vol.  II.  67h 
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speak,  immediately  after  this  first  king,  of  Vishnu  Vardhanudu,  son  of 
Indraraja,  his  elder  brother.  In  Elliot's  list,  on  the  contrary,  Indraraja 
is  the  brother — whether  elder  or  younger  is  not  stated— of  Jajaaimha, 
not  of  Vishnu  Vardhana  I.  And  further,  while  Indraraja,  according  to 
Elliot's  list,  appears  actually  to  have  reigned,  the  inference  which 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  language  of  this  plate  is  qu\te  different. 
The  result  is,  that  while  the  suggestion  made  above  by  us  with  regard  to 
Professor  Bal  Shastri's  plate  is  to  a  certain  extent  weakened,  these 
plates  do  not  help  us  in  coming  to  any  other  positive  conclusion,  but 
only  introduce  a  further  complication  into  the  matter. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  glance  also  at  the  first  of  the  two  plates 
deciphered  and  translated  by  Professor  Bal  Shastri.  That  phite,  too^ 
occasions  some  difficulty,  as  the  line  of  succession  stated  in  it,  namely, 
Rana  Vikrama,  Kirtivarma,  and  Vishnu  Vardhana,  does  not  ag^ree  with 
any  part  of  Sir  W.  Elliot's  list.  Professor  Bal  Shastri  finds  the  first 
two  names — ^Vikrama  and  Kirtivarma — in  Sir  W.  Elliot's  list ;  and  he 
concludes  that  the  third,  Vishnu  Vardhana,  must  have  been  the  grandson 
of  the  Vikrama  who  is  stated  by  Sir  Walter  to  have  reigned  in  the  6aka 
year  655.  The  character  of  the  writing,  however,  appears  to  him  to  be 
older.*  Professor  Dowson  concurs  in  this  last  part  of  Bal  Shastri's 
remarks,  and  accordingly  identifies  the  Vishnu  Vardhana  of  this  plate 
with  the  first  king  of  the  "  Eastern  line,"  and  looks  for  Rana  Vikrmnia 
in  Ranaraga,  the  second  king  in  Elliot's  list.  He  sees  the  difficulty 
attaching  to  this  identification,  but  thinks  "  a  solution  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Ranar&ga  was  known  also  under  the  names  of 
Raja  Simha  and  Vishnu  Vardhana.  The  latter  being  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  grant,  may  have  induced  him  to  single  out  and  record  the 
monarch  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  "f  This  does  not,  I  own* 
appear  to  me  very  likely.  Besides,  if  it  were  correct,  would  it  not 
be  more  natural,  that  this  name  Vishnu  Vardhana  should  haye  been 
mentioned  instead  of  Rana  Vikrama  ?  I  agree  in  thinking  the  Vishnu 
Vardhana  of  this  plate  to  be  probably  identical  with  the  first  king 
of  the  "Eastern  line."  But  for  Rana  Vikrama,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  go  up  as  high  as  the  second  king  in  Elliot's  list.  Ragut 
Vikrama  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  proper  name ;  nor,  I  thmk, 
is  it  to  be  identified  with  Ranaraga.  %     It  seems  to  me  to  be^  like 

•  Jour,  Bomb,  Br,  It,  As.  Soc,  vol.  II.  1. 

t  Jour.  R,  As,  Soe.  (N.  S.),  vol.  I.  259-60. 

X  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  epithet  '  Bajia.yikthM*  it 
applied  in  Professor  Dowson's  plate  to  Buddhavarma,  whom  we  have  idantHled 
with  RanarAga. 
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Ranaraga ,  an  ornamental  epithet.     Can  it  not  have  been  applied  to 
Pulakesi  ? 

But  let  us  now  return  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  list.  King  Satj&sraja  was 
set  down  in  his  first  paper  as  reigning  in  the  Salca  year  488,  or  566 
A.C.  In  the  second  paper  his  reign  is  stated  to  have  commenced  in  609 
A.C.  The  grounds  for  this  modification  do  not  appear.  Doubtless  the 
date  of  Harsha  Vardhana  being  fixed  on  independent  data,*  and  our 
authorities  informing  us  that  Satyasraya  defeated  Harsha  Vardhana, 
some  such  date  as  609  A.C.  becomes  very  probable.  The  other  date, 
lt66  A.C,  cannot  be  adopted,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  Satyas- 
raya a  reign  of  nearly  a  century,  since,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson, 
he  was  "  alive  and  vigorous  when  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  him  in  638-9, 
and  may  have  lived  for  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards. "t  But  al- 
though this  date  cannot  be  adopted  except  on  the  strength  of  over- 
whelming evidence,  which  certainly  is  not  forthcoming,  still  it  would 
have  been  of  great  use  to  know  upon  what  evidence  the  other  date 
given  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  has  been  arrived  at.  It  is  true,  that  in  a 
part  of  his  paper  entitled  "Numismatic  Gleanings,"  which  has  not  been 
extracted  by  Professor  Dowson,  Sir  Walter  Elliot  mentions  a  coin  of 
Satyasraya  bearingthe  date  534  of  the  Saka  era.^  But  that  is  obviously 
not  an  authority  that  will  help  us  to  fix  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  The  same  observation  applies  to  another  grant,  which  is  mention- 
ed in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengali  and  which  also  bears  the  same  date  as  the  coin  above  mentioned.^ 
But  there  is  a  copperplate  in  the  possession  of  Professor  EggeUng  which 
is  of  much  more  value,  for  it  is  dated  in  the  ^aka  year  534  and  states  that 
to  be  the  third  year  of  Satyasraya's  reign.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  but  at  present  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  Professor  Eggeling*s  source  of  information  is  different  from 
Sir  Walter's.  II  Oi  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  *•  Iwullee"  inscription 
No.  III.  deciphered  by  Dr.  Bhau  Dajl,  which  he  states  to  have  bten 
•'  written  in  the  time  of  the  Chalukya  Pulakesi  II."  That  inscription  is 
dated  506  of  the  6aka  era.^     But  if  Satyasraya  was  king  in  the  Saka 


•  See  Ind.  Ant,,  vol.  II.  94.  Dr.  BhAu  DAji  thought  that  the  date  should    be 
transferred  back  some  distance  :  Jour,  Bomb,  Br,  R,  As.  8oc»,  vol.  VIII.  250. 
t  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  (N.  S.),  vol.  IV.  93. 
X  Mad.  Jour,  of  Lit,  &c.  &c,  vol.  XX.  p.  93.  i  P.  166. 

II  See  Ind,  Ant,,  vol.  II.  S72. 
S  Jour.  Bomb.  Br,  K,  As.  Soc,  vol  IX.  315;  but  see  Ind,  Ant,,  vol.  IL  93. 
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year  506,  he  could  not  have  commeyiced  to  reign  in  the  Saka  year  532. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  irreconcileable  conflict  of  authorities.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Bhau  Daji  himself  speaks  of  the  ''  IwuUee*'  inscription  in  such 
a  way,  and  the  inscription  itself  is  of  such  a  description,  as  at  present 
before  us,  that  we  cannot,  I  think,  attach  much  weight  to  it.  And  we 
may  therefore  accept — at  any  rate  provisionally — the  date  given  us  by 
Sir  W.  Elliot  and  Professor  Eggeling. 

And  here  the  copperplate  before  us  to-day  requires  consideration. 
It  purports  to  bear  date  in  the  ^aka  year  532,  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
twentieth  year  of  some  king's  reign.  I  say  'some  king's  reign,'  because 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  grantor  in  this  plate  was  not  himself  a 
full  king.  For,  first,  the  grantor  is  <'  directed  by  the  great  king  the 
lord  of  the  earth" — an  expression  not  consistent  vnth  the  grantor's 
having  been  himself  a  king ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  those 
preliminary  flourishes  about  the  genealogy  of  the  grantors,  so  inTariable 
in  the  plates  of  the  regular  Chalukya  kings,*  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Still  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  plate  is  connected  with  the  Chalukya  dynasty, — 
the  emblem  of  the  boar  on  the  ring  spoken  of  above,  the  name  Saty&s- 
raya,  the  title  Prithivi  Vallabha  Mahar&ja, would  all  seem  to  be  conclusive 
on  that  point.  Nor,  again,  need  there  be  much  hesitation,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  the  reign  of  twenty  years  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  reigning 
Chalukya  monarch,  and  not  of  the  subordinate  grantor,  for  the 
expression  H<f4HHP<  ^^  ^(1<y^^^<-^<H.  ^s  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  grants  of  the  Chalukyas,t  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  duration  of  a  mere  subordinate's  enjoyment  of  office.^ 
"We  may,  therefore,  take  it,  I  think,  that  this  plate  refers  to  a  Ch&lukya 
king  who  reigned  from  the  ^aka  year  512  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
Now  according  to  Professor  Eggeling' s  copperplate  above  alluded  to, 
the  ^aka  year  534  was  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  SatyUraya 
or  Pulakesi  II. ,  which  gives  532  as  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  And 
this  year  is  the  year  in  which  our  plate  is  dated.  It  results,  therefore^ 
that  the  king  who  was  reigning  at  the  date  of  this  grant  must  have 


*  The  grant  translated  in  the  Journal  of  the  A  static  Society  of  Ben^tUiB,  however, 
an  exception. 

t  Jour.  R.  As.  Soe.f  vol.  lY.  p.  10,  whore  it  occurs  more  than  once.  See,  too^ 
Jour,  Bomb.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc,  vol. II.  p.  11 ;  vol. III.  p.  SOS ;  vol.  IX.  p  318.  Also 
now  Ind.  Ant,  vol.  HI.  p.  305. 

X  The  word  w^  *  seen,'  in  the  margin  of  the  plate,  also  requires  ezphaulkm. 

Does  it  mean  '  sanctioned,'  soil,  by  the  *  great  king  the  lord  of  the  earth  P  If  so» 
that  will  further  support  tiie  view  in  the  text. 
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died  very  soon  after  that  date,  and  been  succeeded  by  King  Satyas- 
raya.  There  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  The  grantor  m 
our  plate  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  stationed  at  Revati  Dvipa,  and 
was,  it  would  seem,  governor  of  that  island.  Now  we  know  from  other 
authorities  that  Revati  Dvipa  was  conquered  by  Mangalisa,  the  immediate 
predecessor,  according  to  Elliot,  of  King  Satyasraya.*  And  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  king  reigning  at  the  time  of  our  plate  must  have  been 
either  Mangalisa  himself  or  some  one  of  his  successors.  Which  of  these 
alternatives  are  we  to  accept  ?  Unluckily  enough,  it  is  just  at  this  impor- 
tant point  that  I  find  the  copperplate  to  be  somewhat  unintelligible. 
The  only  names  useful  for  our  purpose  which  occur  in  the  plate  are 
generic  and  vague  ;  they  do  not  apply  to  any  individual  Chalukya 
prince,  but  to  the  whole  Chalukya  dynasty.  Satyasraya  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  individual's  name,  but  the  date,  on  that  supposition,  is 
irreconcileable  with  both  Dr.  Bhau*s  view,  and  the  view  of  Elliot  and 
Eggeling.  Indravarma,  Rajendravarma,  or  Dhruvarajendravarma,  or 
whatever  else  the  true  name  may  be,  is  clearly  not  the  name  of  the 
Chalukya  king.  I  once  thought  that  the  letter  which  I  read  as  ^  in 
the  original  copperplate  might  be  ^,  and  that  the  grantor  might  be 
vji  ffrqr^  g^^if>g<^*fr,  as  in  the  first  of  the  two  plates  of  Professor  Bal 
Shastri,  where  we  have  Mtf^^'^f^TJftnf ^T^rf^f^*  B"t»  besides  that,  the 
letter  as  engraved  is  certainly  not  ^,  there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  theory  raised  by  the  epithet  d||f^Hfi«l^4j.<41lj»'4rrl<44iT- 
If  Indravarma  was  Yuvaraja,  he  could  have  been  only  of  the  Chalukya 
vahsa.  Here,  too,  the  letter  which  has  been  transcribed  as  aj^  might 
perhaps  be  read  as  z^y  though  it  must  be  owned  that  if  CcT  is  meant, 
it  is  not  drawn  with  very  much  accuracy.  But  even  this  change 
would  not  give  us  any  clue  out  of  our  difficulty. f  Upon  the  whole,  I 
must  say,  that  I  cannot  spell  out  of  the  present  plate  any  precise  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  matter.  Nor  can  I  see  my  way  to  a 
thoroughly  clear  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  reigning  king  was 
Mangalisa  himself  or  one  of  his  successors.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  circumstance,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  an 
inadequate  support  for  it,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  names  between 
the  two  Pulakesis,  if  we  adhere  to  the  dates  which  we  find  in  the  au- 
thorities.    On  the  other  hand,  no  such  successor  of  Mangallsi  is  any- 


•  See  Jour.  R.  A>^.  Soc,  vol.  V.  345. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned,  but  T  am  afraid  only  aa  a  matter  of  interest  rather 
than  as  of  use  on  this  point,  that  tho  word  ^^  is  given  in  the  Medini  kosa  to 
mean '  boars'  flesh.' 
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where  alluded  to,  except,  indeed,  as  in  the  contemplation  of  Mangalisa,^ 
and  this  too  only  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bhiu  Dajt  which 
is  itself  scarcely  consistent  with  General  JacoVs  phite  No.  III. 
Besides,  even  according  to  Dr.  Bhau,  the  son  of  Mangaltts  did  not  in 
fact  succeed  to  the  throne, — Mangalisa  having  died  all  of  a  sudden* 
and  having  heen  succeeded  hy  Satyasraya.  Although,  therefore*  we 
cannot  lay  down  anything  positive  on  this  point*  I  think  the  balance  of 
probability  at  present  is  in  favour  of  Mangalisa  haying  been  the 
Chalukya  king  reigning  at  the  date  of  the  grant  before  as.  The  king, 
whoever  he  was,  must  have  died  yery  soon  after  the  making  of  the  grant, 
as  at  that  period  there  was  unexpired  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ^ka 
year  352,  in  which  Satyasraya  mast  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.* 

SatyAsraya  appears  to  have  been  living  till  63 9  A.C.,  and  may 
have  lived  some  years  after  that  date.  After  him,  in  Sir  Walter  Elliot*8 
list,  come  two  kings,  whom  Mr.  Fergusson  characterizes  as  /ainSant 
kings,  namely,  Amara  and  Adityavarma.  Nothing  is  known  about 
them ;  no  copperplate  or  inscrij)tion  of  theirs  appears  to  be  forth- 
coming. Neither  of  them  is  mentioned  in  General  Jacob's  plates  ;  nor 
yet  are  they  mentioned  in  one  of  the  plates  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Eggeling.  All  these  plates  do  nevertheless  refer  to  the  kings  going  before 
them  and  the  kings  coming  after  them  in  Elliot's  list.  In  Mr.  Watben's 
inscriptions  they  seem  to  be  mentioned,  the  former  under  the  somewhat 
disguised  appellation  of  Neramari.  If  they  reigned  at  all,  a  circumstance 
not  quite  free  from  doubt,  they  probably  did  not  reign  either  long  or 
gloriously.  After  them,  according  to  all  the  available  authorities,  comes 
Vikrama  Aditya.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  about  his  date. 
In  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  first  paper,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the 
throne,  in  the  ^aka  year  53U,  for  fifteen  years.  After  what  has  been 
stated  above,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  this.  I  can  suggest 
no  explanation.  Sir  Walter  certainly  suggests  none,  althongh  his 
second  and  revised  list  is  clearly  incompatible  with  this  date.  After 
Vikrama  Aditya  comes  Vinaya  Aditya  according  to  Elliot's  list,  supported 
by  that  of  General  Jacob.  But  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  m  lir. 
Wathen's  list,  which,  though  it  coincides  with  Elliot's  on  every  other 
point,  differs  here.  The  next  king,  according  to  all  the  available  au- 
thorities* was  Vijaya  Aditya,  who  reigned  from  the  Saka  year  617  to  the 
Saka  year  655. 

*  Seo  further  on  this  point  the  remarks  lappended  at  the  cloae  of  this  psptr. 
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At  this  point  I  propose  to  stop  on  the  present  occasion.  Sir 
Walter  Elhot's  "  more  authentic"  period,  indeed,  does  not  commence 
here*  But  beyond  this  point  our  sole  authorities  are  Sir  Walter  Blliot 
and  Mr.  Wathen,  who  thoroughly  agree  with  each  other ;  so  that  the 
task  of  examining  the  period  subsequent  to  this  may,  with  advantage, 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  until  other  materials  are  obtained.  Of  the 
present  inquiry  the  net  outcome  is  exhibited  in  the  following  list  of 
Chalukya  kings : — 

1 .  Jayasimha.  8.  Pulakesi  II.,  532  Saka  ? 

2.  Buddhavarma  or  Ranaraga.  9.  Amara? 

3.  Vijaya  Raja  or  Vijaya  Aditya,  10.  Adityavarma  ? 

394  Saka.  11.  Vikrama  Aditya. 

4.  Pulakesi  I.,  411  6aka.  12.  Vinaya  Aditya,  602—617 

5.  Kirtivarma.  oak  a. 

6.  Mangalisa.  1  .                  13.  Vijaya  Aditya,  617 — 655 


7        ^ 


1  A  ,  13.  Vijaya  Adi 

}  512-532  6aka.  ' '^^^^ 


If  we  exclude  the  first  two  kings,  about  whose  dates  we  have  no  direct 
information  whatever,  we  have  here  a  series  of  eleven  kings,  and,  taking 
them  all  to  have  reigned,  we  get  an  average  of  about  24  years  apiece. 
This  average  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  which  we  obtain  for  the 
later  Chalukyas  about  whom  we  have  more  trustworthy  accounts. 
For  the  last  six  princes  in  the  list,  indeed,  if  we  take  Amara  and  Adi- 
tyavarma to  have  actually  reigned,  we  have  an  average  much  less  excep- 
tionable, namely,  twenty  years  and  a  half  to  each  reign.  And  then  the 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  the  interval  between  the  two  Pu- 
lakesis.  With  regard  to  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Pulakesi  L, 
no  less  than  Pulakesi  II.,  was  a  prince  of  great  power.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  celebrated  an  Asvamedha  sacrifice.  He  is 
also  eulogized  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  for  his  extensive  conquests, 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  eulogy  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  merited.  If  so,  the  improbability  undoubtedly  attaching  to  this 
part  of  the  Ust  may  be  held  to  be  in  some  measure  reduced. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  be  owned  that  the  list  we 
have  given  above  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  other  than  provisional. 
In  fact  it  bears  that  character  on  the  face  of  it.  The  process, 
too,  by  which  it  has  been  arrived  at  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
quite  satisfactory.  On  sundry  points  there  is  still  an  unexplained  con- 
4Sr  aa 
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flict  of  authorities.     Even  where  there  is  no   direct  conflict,  there 
is  at  some  points  not  a  httle  difficulty  in  arranging  the  various  plates 
available  in  a  regular  series.     Impressed  by  these  facts,  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  already  given  expression  more  than  once  to  the  view,  that  some  at 
least  of  the  documents  on  which  we  place  so  much  reliance  are  probably 
intentionally  incorrect.     The  results  to  which  this  view,  if  accepted, 
would  lead  arc  of  a  most  momentous  character.     Copperplates  and 
inscriptions  arc  at  present  our  best — if  indeed  they  are  not  our  sole — 
sources  of  information  about  the  history  of  India  for  several  centuries 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  centuries  before 
it.     If  Mr.  Fergusson   is  right,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  any 
individual  inscription  or  copperplate  on  which  we  may  rely  is  entitled 
to  that  reliance  ?    As  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  very  correctly  puts  it, 
his  view,  if  true,  "  renders  inscriptions  per  %e  nearly  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  dates   of  buildings  or  events."     It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  finally  settled,  if  possible, 
before  we  proceed  any  further.     The  state  of  the  materials  before  us 
does  seem  to  me  calculated  to  rouse  suspicions.     And  the  above  observa- 
tions will,  I  hope,  have  shown  that  such  suspicions  are  not  quite  un- 
reasonable.    Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  as  yet  warranted 
in  accepting  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  of  forgeries.     It  appears  to  me  that 
a  fresh  examination  of  the  inscriptions  and  copperplates,  collected  with 
such  admirable  industry  and  perseverance  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and 
others,  should  be  undertaken  by  those  competent  for  the  task — persons 
who  are  conversant  with  the  Sanskrit  language  no  less  than  with  the 
ancient  alphabets  in    which  these  inscriptions  and  copperplates  are 
written.     Cooperation,  too,  should  be  invited  from  all  quarters.     But 
before  this  can  be  done,  the  inscriptions  themselves  must  be  made  avaO- 
able  to  the  world  at  large.     This  they  certainly  are  not  at  present. 
The  two,  or  rather  I  should  now  say  three,  volumes  of  inscriptions 
collected  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  are  deposited  with  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  are,  of  course,  not  accessible  to  all.     There  are  others 
scattered  here  and  there  of  which  we  have  only  translations,  no  fee- 
similes  ever  having  been  published.     If  such  a  thorough-going  re-exa- 
mination of  these  materials  as  has  been  here  suggested,  and  sugg^ted 
not  for  the  first  time,*  is  to  be  undertaken  seriously^  all  of  them  should 
be  collected  together,  and  a  complete  corpus  inscriptUmum  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who  take  interest  in  antiquarian  studies. 

*(.-oinparo   Jour,  Bomb.  Br.   li.  As.   Soc,  vol,  IX.  p.  141  ^ /lut  Ant^^  yoL  II. 
D.  183. 
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Now  that  there  is  a  regular  department  under  the  Government  of  India 
for  looking  after  the  archeeological  remains  of  the  country^  and  a 
systematic  classification  of  these  remains  has  been  ordered  by  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  it  may  not  be  quite  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  acquisitions  which  have  been  already  made 
should  abo  be  rendered  more  generally  accessible.  Until  that  is  done, 
or  until  some  other  way  is  adopted  for  securing  this  great  end,  namely, 
the  re-examination  of  all  the  materials  collected  at  various  times 
by  various  persons,  we  can  never  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
verity  of  the  results  that  may  be  arrived  at.  At  any  time  we  may 
perhaps  discover  that  the  basis  on  which  we  have  been  rearing  our 
fabric  of  Indian  history  is  but  a  basis  of  sand. 

^mn  11  fqfqr?'mV?T3pTr%=r  ^^?5T^^  ^ft^Mr^JTw  ii  ^tt^^n^^ii 

«WMH:5^q^^iiJR^JTi3t^m^Rld^^N<WR  fiNPrW?"^- 
jf  II  Ttt:  cT^nsr  irf^qit^n^Tm^^fr^^rjTF^  ll?7iffwrcfsqT  qt- 

<!i%  ^  ^&cT  I  ^?ir#3vrr  ^^r  ^im^'  il  ^^^fit=  ^w  ^^^^ 
jjPrtcTPT  cTFT  CRT  ^^^1  ^  I  r^RnHr^qfcf  ff^raTR-  ^^n^^«^ 

xR^r^TRfq^nr  il  n^^q^n^fsRrfw  5rj^c^-  q^i  iq^crrPr  crf^rPr* 

Trinislalion  of  the  above. 

Welfare!  on  the  Full-Moon  day  of  the  month  of  Magha,  Sr!Saty&^ 
sriiya  Dhruvaraja  Indravarma,  who  is  stationed  at  Vijayarevatl  Dvfpii, 
who  is  directed  by  tlie  great  king  the  lord  of  the  earth,  who  is  the  lord 
of  four  circles  of  provinces,  who  is  an  ornament  of  the  family  descended 
from  the  first   great  Bappura,    who  meditates   on  the  lotus-like   feet 


•  In  the  above  jj-  phows  the   end  of  the  line  as  eng^ved  iu  tho  plate ;  and 
I   the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  stanzas  cited. 
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of  gods,  Brahmans,  preceptors,  and  parents,  and  who  is  extremely 
devoted  to  Brahmans,*  has,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  religions  merit, 
given,  after  pouring  water,  to  this  Sivarya,  of  the  family  of  G&rgya, 
purified  by  the  Yedas  and  the  sciences,  the  village  of  Karellika,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Khetahara,  free  from  all  lame  ]people,t  and  not  to  be  entered  by 
soldiers.  And  as  to  that,  future  lords  of  provinces,  governorSy J  per- 
manent officers,  and  others,  should  be  told,  that  he  who,  whether  belong- 
ing to  our  family  or  otherwise,  being  overcome  by  affection,  hatred, 
avarice,  intoxication,  or  envy,  shall  destroy  this  gift,  will  incur 
the  five  great  sins  and  the  minor  sins ;  and  he  who  shall  maintain 
this  will  acquire  great  religious  merit.  And  it  has  been  said  by  Vy&sa, 
the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  "  He  who  grants  land  lives  in  heaven  for 
sixty  thousand  years,  while  he  who  takes  it  away,  or  approves  of  its  being 
taken  away,  lives  for  as  many  in  hell .  §  Many  kings,  such  as  Sagara 
and  others,  have  enjoyed  the  earth  :  the  fruit  accrues  to  each  so  long  as 
he  has  the  land."  In  this  matter,  Vijayaraja,  the  governor  of  the  Fort, 
is  the  maker  of  the  sdsanaW  ;  and  it  has  been  engraved  by  the  son  of 
Sankara,  who  is  devoted  to  gods,  Brahmans,  preceptors,  parents,  and 
masters.  It  has  been  written  by  Durga  Naga,  reader  of  books.  The 
twentieth  current  ^  year  of  the  reign  of  victory,  the  year  532  Saka 
Kala. 


Since  this  paper  was  written,  a  facsimile  of  an  inscription  of  Mangalisa 
has  been  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  together  with  a  transcript 
and  translation  by  Professor  Eggeling.  It  sets  at  rest  the  question 
hinted  at  in  the  above  paper  as  to  whether  Mangalisa  reigned  at  all- 
And  as  it  gives  the  6aka  ye§r,  and  also  the  year  of  Mangalisa' s  reign,  in 

•  This  epithet  occurs  again  in  General  Jacob's  third  plate,  and  is  then  applied 
to  Mangala,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  connexion  with  any  other  of  the 
ChAlukya  princes.  There  is  also  another  expression  in  thia  grant  which  occut 
in  that  third  plate,  that  is,  the  expression  f^q-fr^^ 

t  ^Vhat  is  the  meaning  of  this   expression  ?    The  original  is  MUf^lcf:   of 

which  I  can  make  no  sense.  *  Lame  people '  may  mean  the  beggaxa  who  go 
about  asking  for  alms  on  pretence  of  being  lame.  But  thia  is  ul,  of  oonrsey 
mere  guess-work.  The  next  phrase  is  dwcussed  by  Professor  Dowaon,  Jowr,  12. 
As.  Soc,  (N.S.),  vol.  L  265. 

;f  ^^  occurs  in  one  of  Colebrooke's  grants  (see  Mite,  JSiMyt,  IL  311);ha 

renders  it  by  *  princes,'  I  think  correctly,  from  the  root  ^[l(,to  pvotact  In 
Dow8on*8  grants  ^[qq^y  occurs,  which  he  renders  hy  < proprietora.' 

§  From  the  JnAna  GitJi,  according  to  the  plate  in  Jour,  Btng.  A9.  &•€,  mt  rap. 
U  The  text  here  is  somewhat  ohscure  ;  I  hare  not  fully  understood  it. 
H  I  have  thus  translated  M^^^Fr>  ^^  heing  the  usual  rendering. 
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which  the  grant  recorded  in  it  was  made,  it  also  settles  the  question  as 
to  whether  Mangalisa  was  the  reigning  Chalukja  prince  at  the  date 
of  our  plate.  It  is  now  clear,  that  Mangalisa  was  not  reigning  at  that 
time.  And  if  our  argument  based  on  the  expression  H<|>^HT«fR^^  ^T^^- 
r^Ri^  is  correct,  it  becomes  likely  that  Mangalisa  ceased  to  reign  in  the 
^aka  year  5 1 2,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  king  in  whose  reign  our  plate 
is  dated.  Who  was  that  king  ?  Was  it  that  son  of  Mangalisa  for  whom* 
according  to  Dr.  Bhau,  Mangalisa  was  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  after 
himself?  This  is  likely,  but  without  further  materials  than  we  can  at 
present  command,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 


3G8 


Art.  XX  . — A  Note  on  the  Age  of  Madhusudana  Sarasvati,     Bt 
Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


[Road  December  12th,  1874.] 

One  of  the  most  famous  commentaries  on  the  Bhagavadgit&  is  the 
GitugudhHrthndipika  of  Mndhiisudana  Sarasvati.  It  is  a  most  learned 
and  elaborate  work,  and  is  in  extent  very  nearly  double  the  well-known 
Gita  Bhashva  of  SnnkarAchiirva.  The  author  is  a  celebrated  member 
of  the  Adualistic-Vedanta  school,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
successors  of  the  fii*st  Sankarachrirya  at  the  matha  of  Sringeri.  Some 
mformation  about  him  and  his  works  may  be  found  in  the  well-known 
catalogues  of  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall  and  Dr.  Aufrecht.  But  neither  of 
those  works  gives  us  any  assistance  upon  the  point  to  which  this  paper 
is  principally  devoted,  namely  the  age  of  Madhus(idana  Sarasvati. 

In  a  copy  of  his  commentary  on  the  Bhagavadgita,  which  was  pro- 
cured for  me  by  my  friend  ^Ir.  Abaji  Vishnu  Kathavate  from  a  learned 
shastri  of  Puna,  and  which  I  partly  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  work 
in  my  own  possession,  the  following  stanza  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
comment  on  the  sixteenth  chapter — 

II  ai<^<|^H^lqiJ^  frFff  ^rrafir  ^Rf^flx II 

II  BTpftcfT  H'M<^'ilHl<?I4.|  qp5rTftR:lr:  II 
It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English — "  While  king  Ayaranga 
ruling  the  whole  world,  this  commentary  on  the  Bhagavadgita 
brought  over  by  Papdit  Siddbaka."  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  about  the 
meaning  of  the  last  word.  But  for  our  present  purpose  that  is  not  very 
material.  The  first  word  is  the  word  of  greatest  importance.  Who  is 
king  Avaranga  ?  Coupled  with  the  evidence  furnished  bj  the  work 
itself,  the  answer  to  this  question  enables  us,  I  thmk,  to  fix  the  age  of 
our  author  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  accuracy.  I  beheve  that  the 
name  Avaranga  is  merely  a  Sanskritised  form  of  the  name  Aunmgieby 
minus  its  very  un-Sanskritic  final  syllable.  There  has  been  no  Indian 
prince,  that  I  am  aware  of,  rejoicing  in  the  name  Avaranga,  and  the 
identification  I  suggest  may,  I  think,  be  safely  accepted.  Now  Anrang* 
zeb  was  not  securely  established  on  his  throne  till  166 1  •  To  that  date, 
therefore,  the  event  recorded  in  the  above  stanza  must  probably  haTe  been 
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posterior.  On  the  other  hand,  Sivaji  proclauned  himself  sovereign  in 
1664,  and  the  "bringing  over*'  of  the  commentary  was  probably  prior 
to  that  occurrence,  as  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  a  Hindu  would  more  likely 
refer  to  the  reign  of  a  Hindu  sovereign  like  SivAji  than  to  that  of  a 
Miisalm&n  sovereign  like  Aurnngzeb.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  other  explanations  of  the  fact  quite  as  probable  as  this  may  be 
suggested.  And  therefore  we  cannot  at  present  push  back  the  date  of 
the  "  bringing  over  "  of  the  commentary  beyond  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  taking  that  date  as  the  basis,  and  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  we  may,  I  think,  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  terminus,  before  which  the  commentary 
was  most  probably  composed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  stanza  above  cited  was 
not  composed  by  the  author  of  the  commentary.  It  was  probably 
written  by  the  author  of  certain  notes*  on  the  commentary,  which  are 
interspersed  in  different  parts  of  the  only  copy  in  which  it  is  contained. 
That  copy  purports  to  have  been  completed  on  the  9th  of  Phalgun 
^ukla  in  the  Saka  year  1775,  and   the   copyist  adds   at  the  end  of  it 

Having  thus  obtained  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  ap- 
proximate terminus  ad  quern  for  the  composition  of  this  commentary  on 
the  G5ta,  let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  we  can  obtain  a  ter- 
minus a  quo  likewise.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  our  author  must 
have  flourished  a  considerable  period  after  Sankar&charya.  For  Sankara 
is  highly  praised  in  sundry  passages  of  this  commentary  on  the  GftA,  and 
our  author  would  almost  seem  to  be  content  to  waive  his  right  to  be 
called  an  independent  commentator,  accepting  the  somewhat  inferior 
position  of  interpreter,  as  it  were,  between  Sankara  and  the  less  instruct- 
ed class  of  readers. t  Madhusiidana  must  also  be  set  down  as 
later  than  the  author  of  the  published  gloss,  on  Sankara*s  GitaBhashya, 
viz.  Ananda  Giri.  For  in  commenting  on  Gita  IV.  7,  our  author  cites 
a  passage  from  the  Gita  Bhashya  and   adds :  y||(^ld(M4r»h  ^^^iJTftft^T 


*  At  the  close  of    tho  comments  on  chap.  XIII.  of  the   GitA  occurs  a  stanza 

ruiA^ig  88  foUows—  T^trpT^nrrN'  ^  ^^  ^rrff^  il^t'^wrn^^  jf^n^ 

^^  on  which  this  copy'has  in  tho  margin  i^rf^ff  f^R^T:  JTW   >1^Pff   ^^'• 
^m^^TVff  VT-  ^^ic^  is  clearly  no  part  of  tho  commentary. 

t  Some  of  these  pansagcs  arc  cited  by  Prof.  Lassen  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  dchlegel's  Bhagavadgitil  (p-  xix.)  Under  GltA  XVIIL  6  occurs  the  following 
not  cited  by  Lassen  :  Hn^^^Jq^^RFlMH^W^'^  H  ^Tpf^^MHqr   HRf  JH^f 
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Tf^TPT^  Ro^  ^r^  ^^ppRr,  which  in  English  means — "And  the  com- 
mentator has  said  '  he  was  born  with  a  glorious  body,  created  at  his  own 
will,  and  produced  out  of  the  Maya.' "  The  origmal  passage  referred  to 
here  may  be  seen  in  the  published  gloss  of  Ananda  Giri  with  some  YCry 
slight  differences,*  due,  perhaps,  to  the  quotation  haying  been  made 
from  memory,  or  to  the  existence  of  various  readings  in  the  MSS.,  or  to 
the  existence  of  errors  in  the  printed  copy.  Madhus^dana  must  also  have 
flourished  later  than  the  author  of  the  Markandeya  Pur^a,t  which  is 
assigned  by  Professor  Wilson  to  the  ninth  century  a.c.  X  Further- 
more, Vijurmesvara,  the  author  of  the  Mitakshara,  being  expressly 
mentioned  in  this  commentary,  §  our  author  must  be  posterior  to  '*the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ,"  which  Dr.  Buhler  fixes 
as  the  date  of  that  writer.  ||  The  quotations  from  the  Bhagarata  Por&na,^ 
again,  bring  us  down  perhaps  to  a  still  later  period,  as  Professor  Wilson 
and  others**  fix  the  twelfth  century  a.c.  as  the  probable  date  of  that 
Purana.  We  thus  obtain  the  interval  between  the  twelfth  and  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  of  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  at  some  part  of 
which  our  author  must  have  flourished. 

Can  these  limits  be  contracted  any  further  ?  In  the  Prefkce  to  bis 
edition  of  SchlegeVs  Bhagavadgita  ft  Professor  Lassen  refers  to  an 
opinion  of  Burnouf,  identifying  Madhusudnna,  the  author  of  the  Oit&- 
giidharthadipika,  with  a  certain  Madhusudana,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Madhavacharya  in  his  Dhatuvritti.  JJ  If  this  identification  be  correct^ 
we  shall  obtain  instead  of  the  limits  stated  above,  the  comparatively 
narrow  ones  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Burnouf  himself,  however,  does  not  look  on  the  identification  as 
satisfactorily  made  out.    And  the  language  used  by  Professor  TASsen,  in 

*  See  p.  5  (Calcutta  edition,  1870). 

+  Cited  under  Glt4  VI.  17. 

J  See  Preface  to  Vishnu  Par&na,  p.  Iviii. 

§  Under  OltA  II.  53.  * 

II  See  Jour,  Bom.  Br.  H.  As,  Soc.y  vol.  IX.  p.  137. 

T  Under  GltA  III.  19  ;  XVIII.  65. 

•*  See  Preface  to  Vishnu  PurAna  p.  li. ;  also  1  Colebrooke's  Essays  104.  On  the 
other  side  may  be  consulted  a  recent  work  entitled  Bhftgayata  ^tLshana,  by 
Mr.  GopAl&ch^rya  Karhfidkar,  printed  at  Ganpat  KrishnAji's  press.  My  opinion 
on  the  dates  of  the  PurAnas  generally  has  been  expressed  in  the  Pre&oe  to  my 
edition  of  Bhartrihari.    (Bomb.  Series  of  Sanskrit  Classics.) 

ft  See  p.  xviii. 

XX  Burnoufs  words,  as  translated  to  me  by  a  friend,  are  very  oantioot.  Se 
says,  *' Colebrooke  speaks  of  a  Madhusudana  whom  he  gives  as  one  of  tbe 
commentators  of  the  Mugdhabodha  of  Vopadeva,  and  whom  S&yaua  oites  in  Us 
DbatuvrittL  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  the  Madhusudana  to  whom  Colebrooko 
attributes  several  works  on  the  VedAnia  philosophy.*' 
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stating  Buraoufs  opinion,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  too  is  not  quite 
prepared  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless  Professor  Lassen  does  provision- 
ally act  upon  the  suggestion  of  Bumouf ;  and  he  assigns  our  author 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  placing  M&dhaT&ch&rya  at 
the  close  of  that  century. 

In  this  conclusion  I  cannot  concur ;  and  in  dissenting  from  it,  I 
think  I  have  the  support  of  something  of  much  greater  strength  than 
a  mere  conjectural  identification  based  on  a  similarity  of  names.  I 
think  it  can  be  shown  from  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the 
G!tdgiidhArthadtpik&,  that  Madhusiidana  must  have  flourished,  not 
before,  but  some  time  after,  Madhav&ch&rya.  For,  in  commenting  on 
Gita  VI.  36,  afler  citing  and  explaining  a  passage  from  the  Yogavi- 
iishtha,  and  adding  some  further  observations  of  his  own,  our  author 

wmds  up  with  these  words  ar^n^T  JH^-af^ft^^i  ^T^fflHj<3^q<ii  angliei 
*'  The  rest  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Jtvanmuktiviveka."  Now 
turning  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Hall's  Contributions  to  a  Bibliography  of  Indian 
Philosophical  Systems,  we  find  the  Jivanmuktiviveka  enumerated 
among  Vedantic  books,  and  described  as  "  a  work  ascribed  to  Vidy&ranya 
or  Madhavacharys.*"  At  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  work.  Dr.  Hall 
refers  to  Professor  Weber's  Berlin  Catalogue  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  Jivanmuktiviveka. t  But  I  have  been  unable  hitherto  to  get  access 
to  any  copy  of  the  Berlin  Catalogue.  Again,  in  a  work  entitled  BhAga- 
vata  BhdLshana,  recently  published  in  Bombay  by  a  sh&strt  of  some 
reputation  on   this  side  of  India,  viz.  Mr.  Gk)p&lAchirya  Karh&dkar^ 

the  author  speaks  of  R<J|<u^{^|^l4t<1^4*<lf^^4)<lnH,>t  which,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Hall,  is  an  alternative  title  of  the  same  work.  True 
it  is,  indeed,  that  our  late  learned  Vice-President,  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  haa 
not  mentioned  this  work  in  his  paper  on  Madhava  and  Sayana.  But 
the  list  of  works  contained  in  that  paper  was  not,  I  think,  meant  to 
be  regarded  as  exhaustive,  and  does  not  purport  to  be  exhaustive.  Thai 
being  so,  if  we  may  believe  these  concurrent  statements  regarding  Mid- 
hav&ch&rya's  authorship  of  the  Jivanmuktiviveka,  and  I  can  see  bo 
reasonable  ground  for  distrusting  them,  it  results  that  our  author  must 
be  later  in  age  than  Midhav&charya. 

•  p.  133.  t  Ibid.  p.  205. 

X  See  I.  7  p.  S.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  Jivanmnktivmka  is  re- 
ferred to  as  M&dhava's  in  a  note  to  Dr.  HalKs  translation  of  Nehemiah  Hilkanth 
Gore's  Rational  Befatation  of  Hinda  Philosophical  Systems.  The  work  is 
also  mentioned  as  Vidyiranya's  in  the  Catalogue  of  M8S.  compiled  by  Dr.  Btihler 
(see  Part  IV.  52)  and  also  in  the  Catalogue  of  M3S  in  the  Ceotnd  ProvinflM 
which  has  been  recently  published  (see  p.  118). 
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If  now  we  turn  to  the  closing  lines  of  the  Gltdgftdharthadipika,  wc 
find  there  a  stanza  which  runs  as  follows : — 

I  would  translate  these  lines  thus — *'  This  easily  intelligible  commen- 
tary, which  has  been  composed  by  me  after  obtaining  the  faTonr  of  the 
preceptors,  Sri  Rama,  Visvcsvara,  and  MudhaTa,  is  offered  up  to  their 
lotus- like  feet."  Professor  Lassen's  copy  reads  ^riMHHI^  instead  of  qpHT- 
^f[i{.  But  that  reading  can  scarcely  yield  any  senset  and  the  three 
copies  of  the  work  which  I  have  seen  concur  in  reading  ^iv^gn^l^' 
This  reading  may,  therefore,  be  safely  accepted.  Agaii^  Profeflsor 
Lassen  seems  to  understand  M](HI^^Svi  &s  one  form  of  the  name  of  onr 
author's  preceptor,  alternative  with f^^c^lHrf)  «"id  ft'^iH^^fHcfl'* 
But  this  interpretation,  which,  I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  itself 
improbable,  is  rendered  still  more  improbable  by  the  reading  whidi 
we  have  given  above.  The  first  line  must,  then,  be  interpreted,  as  we 
have  interpreted  it,  to  be  a  compound  containing  three  names*  Sri  Rama, 
Visvesvara,  and  Madhava.f  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  bare  no 
information  about  this  Mfidhava.  But  is  it  not,  at  least,  possible,  that 
the  Madhava  here  mentioned  may  be  identical  with  the  M&dhaTS 
whose  work  our  author  has  referred  to  before  ?  However,  this  is  but  a 
conjecture,  and  it  need  not  be  pursued  any  further.  We  may,  for  the 
present,  fix  the  two  termini  for  the  date  of  our  author  at  the  fourteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  after  Christ. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  information,  and  to  it  we  now  turn. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  tradition  represents  l^IadhusAdana 
Saras vati  to  have  been  once  in  occupation  of  the  place  of  the  Siingeri 
Pontiff.  Now  my  friend  Mr.  Janardan  Sakhantm  G&dgil  has  pro- 
cured from  the  records  of  Sriugeri  a  complete  list  of  the  sevend 
occupants  of  the  '*  gadi "  together  with  their  respective  dates.  I 
reproduce  the  list  in  its  entirety,  as  it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge^  been 
ever  before  published. 

*  p.  xvi.  note. — But  seo  contra,  Dr.  Hall's  Contributions  to  a  Bibliognpby, 
&c.,  p.  119,  whcro  Dr.  Hall  also  states  that  the  copy  catalognodby  hun  is  dated 
1673  A.c. 

t  I  know  nothing  of  Sri  B£ma.  Tho  namo  occurs  in  some  places  in  Dr. 
Hall's  work,  but  there  is  nothing  to  identify  this  ^ri  BAma.  with  any  of  the  per* 
sons  thero  intended.  Visvesvara  is  tho  author  of  several  werks  mentioiied  by 
Dr.  Hall.  This  namo  always  occurs  in  tho  descriptions  of  MadhnslLdaBa 
Sarasvatl,  which  are  contained  in  tho  colophons  to  tho  works  of  the  latter;  te 
instance,  in  the  Gitag<i(lhfirthadlpiku  itsel£ 
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Year  down  to  Duiation 

No.  Names.  which  office  held,     of  office. 

1.  Sankaracharya Vikrama  Samvat     107  32  years. 

2.  PrithTidharacharya    SaliTahana  Saka      37  65  >, 

3.  VisYarDpa  Bharat!  STami           Do.              112  75  „ 

4.  Chidri)pa  Bharatl  Syaml  Do.  164  52 

5.  Gangadhara  Bharatl  STami  234  70 

6.  Chidghana  Bharatl  Svaml 289  55  ,» 

7.  Bodhaghana  Bharatl  Syam!  335  46  » 

8.  Jnanottama  Bharatl  Svami    380  45  „ 

9.  Siv&nanda  Bharatl  STami 420  40  „ 

10.  Jannottama  Bharatl  Svami   457  37  „ 

11.  Nrisinha  Bharatl  Svami    498  41  „ 

12.  iBvara  Bharatl  Svami   527  30  „ 

13.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Svami    550  22  „ 

14.  Yidjasankar  Bharati  Svami 578  28  >» 

15.  Krishna  Bharati  Svami 598  20  „ 

16.  ^ankara  Bharati  Svami 620  22  „ 

17.  Chandrasekhara  Bharati  Svami   644  24  ,» 

18.  Chidananda  Bharati  Svami  6h7  23  ,^ 

19.  Brahmananda  Bharati  Svami    695  2S  „ 

20.  Chidr(ipa  Bharati  Svami    720  25  „ 

21.  Purushottama  Bharati  Svami    755  35  „ 

22.  Madhusudana  Bharati  Svami    793  38  „ 

23.  Jagannath  Bharati  Svami 821  28  „ 

24.  Visvananda  Bharati  Svami  853  32  „ 

25.  Vimalananda  Bharati  Svami 888  35  „ 

26.  Vidyaranya  Bharati  Svami   928  40  „ 

27.  Visvarupa  Bharati  Svami 948  20 

28.  Bodhaghana  Bharatl  Svami 974  26  „ 

29.  Jnanottama  Bharati  Svami   1004  30  „ 

30.  Isvara  Bharatl  Svami    1054  50 

31.  Bharati  Tartha  Svami* lO-^D  35  ^, 

32.  Vidya  Tirtha  Svami 1127  38  „ 

33.  Vidyaranya  Bharati  Svamif     1109  42  „ 

34.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Svami    1197  28 

•  Received  recognition  in  the  Saka  year  1076,  and  thereafter  ruled  the  Sam- 
sthAna  for  fourteen  years. 

t  Received  second  recognition  in  the  year  1167,  and  thereafter  ruled  the  Sam- 
stMna  for  twelve  years.    That  year  was  the  cyclical  year  Manmatha. 
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Tear  down  to  DoTBtioa 

No.  Names.  'which  office  held.  c^  offioeu 

35.  Chandrasekhara  Bharati  Svami   ...  1225  28  yean. 

36.  Madhusudana  Bharati  Svami   1225  30  „ 

37.  Vishnu  Bharati  Svam! 1290  35 

38.  Gangadhar  Bharati  STami    1324  34 

39.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Svami    1355  31 

40.  Saukara  Bharati  Svami 1388  33  „ 

41.  Pmiishottama  Bharati  Svami  1432  44  «, 

42.  Bilmachandra  Bharati  Svami 1466  34  „ 

43.  Nrisinha  Bharati  Svami*  1509  43  „ 

44.  Vidyarany  Bharati    1542  33  „ 

45.  Nrismha  Bharati 1561  19  „ 

46.  6ankaraBh^ati... 158.i  24  „ 

47.  Nrisinha  Bharati   1601  36 

48.  ^ankar   Bharati 1629  28  „ 

49.  Nrisinha  Bharati    1653  34  „ 

50.  Sankar  Bhfirati  1685  32  „ 

51.  Nrisinha  Bharati   1691  6 

52.  Sankara  Bharati    1729  38  „ 

53.  Nrisinha  Bharati    1742  12  „ 

54.  6ankara  Bharati 1776  34  „ 

55.  Nrisinha  Bharati 1782  6  „ 

56.  Sri  Sankara  Bharati  Svami  

This  list  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  satisfactory.  But  I  need 
not  discuss  it  on  the  present  occasion.  There  are  but  two  Madhnsfidaiias 
in  the  list,  the  one  at  No.  22,  the  other  at  No.  36.  The  latter  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  person  we  want.  It  will  be  observed,  that  immediate^ 
above  him  there  are  two  Svamis  who  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  to 
fame  ;  but  these  are  preceded  by  a  tolerably  well-known  triad,  vis. 
Bharati  Tirtha,  Vidya  Tirtha,  and  Vidyaranya ;  of  these  Vidyftiuy^  is 
well  known  as  only  another  name  of  Madhav&ch&rya.  Yidyi  Ttrtha  is 
most  probably  identical  with  the  person  of  the  same  name  whom  Mftdhava 
mentions  in  the  first  stanza  of  his  Sankara  Vijaya.  Bh&iati  Tirtha  is 
mentioned  in  company  with  Vidyaranya  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  com- 


*  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  SvAxnl  that  a  separate  mahta  of  the  SmiiistiiAiia 
establiihed  at  Kudalgi.    And  the  subsequent  names,  Bays  Hr«  GUidgilf  an  ttw 
names  of  those  who  ruled  the  Kudalgi  SaihsthAna. 

Dr.  BhAu  seems  to  regard  VidijA  Ttrtha  and  BhAratt  Urtha  as  names  of  €ba 
and  the  same  person :  Jour,  Bomb,  Br,  JR,  As,  Soc,,  vol.  IX.  287* 
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mentary  on  the  Panchadasiof  Yidyaranja.  The  circumstance  of  these 
three  names  occorring  together,  coupled  with  the  traditional  informa- 
tion we  possess,  renders  it,  I  think,  reasonably  probable,  thnt  the 
Yidy&ranya  here  mentioned  is  identical  with  M&dhavachirya.  And  if 
io,  then  it  also  becomes  Hkely,  that  the  MadhusAdana,  who  stand0 
third  after  him  in  the  above  list,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  MadhusA- 
dana  Sarasvati  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

Arguing  thus  far  on  the  basis  of  the  above  list,  we  are,  I 
think,  on  comparatively  safe  ground.  But  when  we  proceed  to  the 
question  of  dates,  the  credibility  of  the  list  is  very  much  reduced.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  Madhava  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  died  in  1247  a*c.  The  inscriptions,  however^ 
which  have  been  found  and  deciphered  show  that  this  date  cannot  be 
correct,  and  that  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  too  early ;  with  that 
correction,  Madhusfidana  will  stand  at  some  period  after  the  Saka 
year  1355  or  1433  a.c.  There  is,  however,  this  fact  to  be  noted  here. 
Between  the  death  of  Vidydranya  and  the  death  of  Madhusfidana,  there 
elapses  an  interval,  according  to  this  list,  of  eighty-six  years.  If 
now  we  identify  the  Madhava  mentioned  in  the  closing  stanza  of  die 
Gftdgudharthadipika  with  Yidyaranya,  this  circumstance  evidently 
presents  a  difficulty,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Madhusiidana  could 
have  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  one  who  died  eighty- 
six  years  before  the  period  of  his  own  death.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  three  names  of  "  gurus*'  mentioned  in  the  stanza  cited  above  are  not 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  all  the  direct  "  gurus"  of  MadhusAdana. 
But  for  this  supposition  again  there  is  no  authority,  and  Yisveivara 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  his  immediate  preceptor.  However,  upon 
the  whole,  looking  to  the  several  lines  of  argument  above  suggested,  I 
think  we  may  safely  lay  down  the  proposition  that  Madhusikdana  Saras- 
vati probably  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  die  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

One  word  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Madhusiidana  Sarasvati,  and 
another  famous  commentator  on  the  Bhagavadgita,  namely,  Sridhara 
Sv&mi.  Professor  Lassen  places  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  after  Christ  or  half  a  century  before  Madhusiidana.* 
His  argument  is  based  simply  upon  the  several  coincidences  observed  by 
him  between  the  two  commentaries  on  the  Bhdgavadgita  of  those  two 
writers.     And,  therefore,  Professor  Lassen,  in  expressing  the  opinion 

•  p.  XIX. 
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stated  above,  cautiously  says,  that  it  is  only  satis  verisimile.  There  is, 
however,  a  sentence  in  Madhusudana's  commentary  on  Gita  YI. 
27,  which  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  for  there  it  is  said 
?fii^^  H^lVlIrl  vH\s[Kt'  anglici,  Sridhara  says,  thus  means  in  the 
manner  described.  This  agrees  with  what  we  find  in  Sridhara  Sv&- 
mi's  comment  on  the  passage  in  question.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  beyond  doubt,  that  Sridhara  preceded  Madhusudana,  but  by  what 
period  of  time  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  say.  He  lived,  however, 
sufficiently  long  after  Sankara  to  have  known  of  a  commentary  on  San- 
kara's  Gita  Bhushya;*  and  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  he  lived  after 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  he  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Bhagavata 
Furuna.  But  the  positions  of  Madhusiidana  and  Madhava  being  reversed, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  Professor  Lassen's  date  cannot  now  stand  unless 
further  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  forthcoming. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  facts  to  be  found  in  the  Gitagiidh^rtha- 
dipika  which  are  worthy  of  note.  Although  Madhusfidanais  a  staunch 
follower  of  the  Advaita  yedanta,he  is  at  the  same  time  a  thorongh- 
going  devotee  of  Krishna.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  commentary  on 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gita,  he  says : — 

And  again,  with  greater  force,  he  says  : — 

HHi"i(firqr  (H^  t'^Hi^icHH^HH.ii  ^ ^ij<<Pd  t^^ ^PiTT  »mr:l  t 

But  the  comments  on  the  very  next  chapter  are  ushered  in  with 
the  following  latitudinarian  remark  :— 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  behef — and  a  very  strong  belief  too— 
in  the  Krishna  of  the  Gopis  is,  in  practice,  not  incompatible  with  a 
refined  catholicity  of  creed. 


*  Seo  6rtdhara*8  Gloss  on  GitA,  introductory  stanza. 

f  Oh  ye  who  wisely  work  for  yoar  welfare,  devote  yourselves  constaotly  to 
that  glory  which  consists  of  Intelligence  and  Joy,  which  has  the  colour  of  a 
cloud,  which  is  the  essence  of  Vodic  texts,  which  is  the  ornament  of  the  Gkipts, 
which  carries  the  wise  across  tho  ocean  of  this  world,  and  which  has  firoqnently 
become  incarnate  to  destroy  tho  burdens  of  the  earth. 

{  Those  deluded  men  who  cannot  boar  tho  wonderful  greatness  of  Kriahnay 
though  substantiated  by  proofs,  go  to  perdition. 

^  I  am  that  supremo  Holy  Being  through  ignorance  of  whom  men  beoome 
worshippers  of  Siva,  and  tho  Sun,  and  Ganesa  and  Vishnn,  and  ^akti. 
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There  is  but  one  other  observation,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  add 
here.  In  the  gloss,  on  Gita  VI.  33,  Madhusiidana  quotes  as  follows 
from  the  Gita  Bhushya  tT^Hi<|^<xS<jPlfff  hT^  *uid  addsH^cfHI'Tl  Hlim^: 
Hld«ftffl  (l^^ltr  ^ih^i  This  is  noticeable,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
draw  from  it  alone  any  inference  as  to  Madhusiidana's  connexion  with 
the  Gurjara  District 
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tion. 

Bible  ("  Romans  ")— The  Books  of  the.    Pht.  8vo. 

London,  1869 The  Author. 

BLANroRD(W.  T.) — Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia, 
Observations  on  the,  made  during  the  Expedition 
in  1867-68.     8vo.   London,  1870 Govt,  of  India. 

(Henry  T.) — Meteorological  Reporter  to  the 

Government   of  Bengal,    Report   of  the,   for  the 
years  1870-71.     Folio.    Calcutta,  1871-72 Govt,  of  Ben- 
gal. 

Bombay  Association,  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  a  Pub- 
lic Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the,  together  v^ith 
the  Petition  addressed  by  the  Association  to  the 
Bombay  Government  praying  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Non-Agricultural  Tax,  &c.  Pht.  8vo.  Bombay, 
1872  The  Associa- 
tion. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  praying  against  the  Ex- 
emption of  European  British  Subjects  from  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ordinary  Criminal  Courts,  &c.  &c. 
Ditto,  1873 Ditto. 

Brigham  (W.  T.) — Earth  quakes  of  New  England,  His- 
torical Notes  on  the,  from  1638  to  1869.  Pht.  4to. 
1871     The  Author. 

Brockhaus  (F.  a.) — Catalogue  de  Livres  Anciens  et 

Moderncs.     Pht.  8vo.   Leipzig,  1871    Ditto. 

Cattle  Plagues  (Indian),  Report  on,  with  Appendices 

1S71.     Folio.     Calcutta The  Govt,  of 

Bombay. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bombay,  Report  of  the,  for 
the  years  1870-71  &  1871-72.  8vo.  Bombay,  1872 

and  1873 Chamber  of 

Comce.  B'bay. 

Cotton's  (Bishop)  Views  on  the  "  Nil  BarpaiC*  Ques- 
tion. Pht.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1871 R«v.  J.  Long. 

Court  (Major  Henry). — ^The  Araish-i-Mahfil ;   or  the 

Ornament  of  the  Assembly.  8to.   Allahabad,  1871  TheTranslator- 

— Selections  from  the  Kullyat  or 

complete   Works   of  Mirza  Eafi-oos-Sanda.  8vo. 

Simla,  1872    

Danvers  (Fred,  Chas.) — On  Coal  Economy.  8to.  Lon- 
don, 1872    Govt,  of  B*bay. 

Dhunjeebhoy  Framjee  Reading-Room  and  Library, 
Report  of  the,  from  June  1870  to  December  1871. 
8vo.  Pht.    Bombay,  1872 The  Publisher. 

Dodge  (J.  R.) — Monthly  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1870.  8 vo.  Washington, 

1871    The  Author. 

Epistle  (The)  to  the  Romans,  Exposition  of.    12mo. 

Pht.    1871   

FiNSCH  (Dr.  Otto).— On    Birds    from    North-Eastem 

Abyssinia  and  the  Bogos  Country.    4to.    1870  ...  Govt,  of  B'bay. 
Follow  Thou  Me  :  or  A  Word  for  the  Day.  18mo....  The  Author. 
Geographical  Society  (Royal),  Classified  Catalogue 

of  the  Library  of  the,  up  to  December  1870.    8vo. 

London,  1871 The  Societj. 

Geological  Survey  of  India,  Memoirs  of  the ;  Vol. 

VII.,  Part  III. ;  Vol.  VIII.,  Parts  I.  &  11. ;  and 

Vol.  IX.,  Parts  I.  &  II.   Rl.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1872... Govt,  of  India. 
■ Palaeontologia  Indies,  Vol. 

III.,  Nos.  9-13.   Rl4to.  Calcutta,  1871 — 

Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Rl.  4to. 

Calcutta,  1871  and  1872 

Records  of  the,  Vol.  IV.,  Parts  1,  3,  &  4, 

and  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  to  4.  Rl.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1871 

&  1872      

Godly   Provocation  :  or  A  Word  for  the  Believer. 

i^mo The  Author. 
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Governor  ofBomray  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 

the,  for  making  Laws  and  Regulations ;  Vol.  X.  187 1 . 

4to.   Bombay,  1872 Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Hauo  (Dr.  Martin). — Die  Ahuna  Vairya   Formel,  das  - 
heiligste  Gibet  der  Zoroastrier.  8vo.  Pht.  Munchenj 
1872    The  Author. 

Hawkshaw  (John). — Suez  Canal  ;  Report  of,  to  the 

Egyptian  Government.    Folio.   London,  1863 Govt,  of  B*bay. 

Health  Officer's  Reports,  Bombay,  for  1 869, 1870, 

and  1871*  8vo.  Bombay  (12  copies) Municipality  of 

Bombay* 

High  Court  Reports,  Bombay ;  Vol.  VIL,  Farts  II. 
&  III.,  and  Vol.  VIII.,  Part  III.,  with  Index.  8vo. 
Bombay,  1871  and  1872    Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  ;  Report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the,  for  the  year  1870-71.  Rl*  8vo. 
Hyderabad,  1871  (By  C  B.  Saunders)  

Public  Instruction  ditto  1871-72. 

Ditto  1872.   (W.  Lee-Warner)  

India  (East),  Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Ma- 
terial Progress  and  Condition  of,  during  the  year 
1869-70.    Folio 

Jervis  (Cav.  Ouglielmo). — II  Museo  Industriale  Itali- 
ano.  lUustrazione  delle  Collezioni  Didattica.  8vo. 
Torino,  1869    The  Author. 

ELavasji  Edalji  Kanga. — Vendidad  ;  with  Grammati- 
cal and  Explanatory  Notes,  Parts  I.,  II.,  &  HI. 
Bombay • 

Keatinge  (Colonel  R.  H.)— Administration  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  Report  on  the,  for  the  year  1870-71. 

8vo.   Nagpur,  1871     

Kersall  (John).— Bellary  District,  Manual  of  the.  8vo. 

Madras,  1872 Govt,  of  B'bty. 

Long  (Rev.  J.)— -Scripture  Truth    in  Oriental   Dress. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1871 The  Author. 

Mathematicas  (SciKNCiAs),  Jomsl  de ;  Tomo  II.  8vo. 

1868-69.     Lisboa,  1870    The  Academy. 

Mechanics'  Institution (Sassoon),  Annual  Report  of 

the,  for  the  year  1 87 1  -72.  Pht.  6vo.   Bombay,  1 872.     The  Inst. 
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Medical  and  Physical  Society  (Bombay),  Trans- 
actions of  the,  for  the  year  1871  ;  No.  XI.,  New 
Series.    8vo.     Bombay The  Society. 

Municipal   Commissioner's  Budget,   Bombay,   for 

1872.     Folio Bench  of  Just. 

NoRDisK  Oldkyn DIGUED  Og  IIiSTORiK  ;  Aarbager  for 
UdgiMic  af  Det  Kongeligc  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Sels- 
kab.  for  1871  and  1872.  8vo.  Kjobenhavn.  (3  copies)Royal Society  of 

Northern  Anti- 
quaries, Copen. 

North-Western  Provinces. — Administration  of  the. 

Report  on  the,  for  the  years  1867-68,  1868- 
69,  and  1870-71.     8vo.    Allahabad,  1868- 

69,  and  1872 The     Govem- 

ment  of  N, 
W.  ProTin- 
ces. 

■■ Civil    Justice  (Sudder  Dewanny 

Adawlut),  Report  on  the  Administration  of, 

for  the  years  1858-.59.  4to.  Allahabad,  I860 

' 1850-61,  the  Resolutions  of  the 

Court     recorded    on    the   Records  of  the 

Zillah  Judges.     Folio.  Allahabad,  1861-62 ^ 

• 1862  to  1865,    with  the  Court's 

Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Small 
Cause  Courts  in  the  same  years  ;  the  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Court  recorded  on  the  Records 
of  the  Zillah  Judges,  and  the  Orders  of 
Government  on  the  same.  Ditto  1863 
to  1866    ___ 

High  Court  of  Judicature         do. 

1866  ditto  ditto.    Ditto  1867 — ^-^ 

• Cotton  Crop  (Actual   Out-turn  of 

the),   Report  on  the,  for    1869-70.     Folio. 

Allahabad,  1870 — 

-Criminal  Justice  (Sudder  Dewanny 

Adawlut),  Report  of  the,  on  the  Administra- 
tion of,  for  the  year  1860.  Folio.  Allaha- 
bad, 1861 


presents  to  the  library.  vu 

Donors. 
North- Western  Provinces  (High   Court  of  Judi- 
cnturt,     ditto       ditto         1866  and  1867, 
with  the  Orders  of  Government  in  reply. 
Ditto     1867  and  1868  The     Govern- 
ment  of  the 
N.   W.    Pro- 
vinces. 

■  (Nizamut  Adawlut),  Report  of  the, 

on  the  Administration  of,  for  the  years  1855 

and  1859.   4to.     Agra,  1856  and  1852 
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(Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut),  ditto 

ditto  1861.     Folio.     Allahahad,  1862 - 

—  (Nizamut  Adawlut),  ditto  ditto 
1862  to  1865,  with  the  Orders  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  same,  and  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Court  recorded  on  the  Reports  of  the 
Sessions  Judges.     Ditto  1863  to  1856 - 

Customs    Department    (Imperial 

and  Inland),  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the,  for  the  years  1867-68  and  1868-69. 
Folio.  Calcutta  and  Allahahad,  1868  and 
1869 - 

Dispensaries,  Report  of  the,  for  the 

year  18/0,  by  A.  P.  Tomkins.  Folio. 
Allahabad,   1871 • 


Excise  Administration  ;         ditto 

ditto  1867-68,  1868-69,  and  1870-71. 
Folio.    Ditto  1868,  1869,  and  1871 - 

Income-Tax,  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the,  for  the  year  1870-71. 
Ditto  1871  

■  Jails,  Management  of  the ;  Report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  on  the,  from  1845 
to  1851,  and  on  the  present  state  of  Prison 
Discipline.     Folio.     Roorkee,  1 859 
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North-Western  Provinces  Jails,  Condition  and 
Management  of  the ;  Report,  with  Tabular 
Statement,  on  the,  for  the  years  1861  to 
1871.  (By  Drs.  S.  Clark  and  W.  Walker.) 

Folio.    Allahabad,  from  18()2  to  1872 The   Gort    of 

N.    W.   Pro- 
Tinces. 

■  '  Legal  Remembrancers,  Report  of 
the,  for  the  years  1868-69,  1869-70,  and 
1870-71.   Folio.   Ditto  1869  and  1871 

Police,  Administration  of  the.  Re- 
port on  the,  for  the  years  1865  to  1868.  (By 
E.  O.  Mayne.)   Ditto  1866-69 ■ 

■ Revenue  Administration  ;  Report 

by  the  Board  of  Revenue  on  the,  for  the 
Revenue  years  1863-64,  1864-65,  1868-69, 
and  1870-71.  Ditto  1865  to  1872 

Sanitary  Commissioner  of  th^  Ist, 

2nd,  and  3rd  Annual  Reports  of  the,  for 

1868  to  1870.     Ditto  1869-71 • 

— — Sanitary  Condition  of  Allahabad 

audits  Neighbourhood;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the.  Folio* 
Allahabad,  1869 

■ Stamp  Revenue  of  the.  Report  on 

the  Administration  of  the,  for  the  years 
1867-68,  1869-70,  and  1870-71.  Folio. 
Allahabad,  1868,  1870,  and  1871 • 


,_« Vaccine  Operations  (in  the  Agra 

Division),  Report  on  the,  in  1859-60.    (By 

Dr.  J.  A.  Currie.)  Folio.    Allahabad,  1861. 

Peshotum  Behramjee  Sunjana  (Dustoor). — Pahlvi 

Grammar.    8vo.    Bombay,  1871  The  Author. 

Pilate's  Statement  of  Jesus.     18mo.     Pht _^-...^_ 

Public  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  Report 

of  the,  for  the  year  1870-71.  8vo.    Bombay,  187l6ovt.  of  B*lmj. 
■ —in  Mysore ;  Report  on,  ditto  1870-71 

and  18/1-72.   8vo.   Bangalore,  1871  and  1872 ■ 
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Rajendralala  Mitra. — Notices    of    Sanskrit  MSS. 

Vols.  I.  &  II.     8vo.    Calcutta,  1871  &  1872 Govt,  of  Ben- 
gal. 
Repentance.    Pht.  12mo.    (6  copies.)   Colonel  Bisset. 

Romanism  OR  Superstition.     Pht.  12 mo 

The  Law  and  the  Testimony.  8vo.  Lon- 
don          ■     ' 

Russian  Trade  with  India.     Pht.  8vo.    1870    Rev.  J.  Long. 

Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  A  Catalogue  of,  contained  in 
the  Private  Libraries  of  Guzarat,  Kathiawad,  &C' ; 
Fascicles  I.  &  II.,  compiled  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  G.  Buhler.    8vo.    Bombay,  1871-72 Govt,  of  B' bay. 

ScHERZER  (Dr.  K[arl  von). — Fachmannische  Berichte 
uber  die  Osterreichish-Ungarische  Expedition  nach 
Siam,  China,  und  Japan,  1868-71.  Rl.  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1872  The  Author. 

Sexe  (S.  a.)— Le  N^v^  de  Instedal  et   ses   Glaciers. 

Par  C.  de  Sexe.     Pht.  4to.     Christiania,  1870    ... 

Smithsonian  Board  of  Regents  ;  Reports  of  the,  for 

the  year  1870.     Rl.  8vo.     Washington,  1871 Smithsonian 

Inst.,  Washn. 

Society  (Royal  Astronomical),  Monthly    Notices 

ofthe,  for  1868-69.  Vol.29.    8vo.     London,  1869.  Royal  Astron. 

Society. 

(The  Royal  Asiatic)  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of.  1 87 1 .   8  vo. 

Hertford The  Society. 

Surveys,  and    of  other   Geographical    Operations   in 
India,   Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the,    for  1870- 

71.     Rl.  8vo.     London,  1872  Government  of 

India. 
Tide  Tables  for  the  Ports  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee, 

1872.     12mo.     London Government  of 
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Trade  and  Navigation  (The)  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, Annual  Statement  of,  for  the  year 
1870-71.     Rl.  4 to.     Bombay,  1871 • 

of  the   Province    of  Sind    ditto 

1870-71.     Ditto.     Kurrachee,  1871  

Troops,  Regulations  for  the  training  of,   for  Service 

in  the  Field,  &c.     Rl.  8vo.     London,  1871. ■ 

University  Calendar  (Bombay)  for  the  year  1871-72. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1872     University     of 

Bombay. 
Vaccination  throughout  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
Sind,  Report  on,  for  the  year  1870-71.    Rl. 

8vo.    Bombay,  1871  Government  of 

Bombay. 
Water  Supply  (The)  of  Bombay.     Rl.  8vo.     Lon- 
don,  1872   

Weber  (  A.  von  ) — Uber  ein  zum  Weissen  Yajus  Geho- 
riges  Phonestisches  Compendium,  das  Praty- 
uas(itra.   4to.     Berlin,  1 872.     (2  copies.)    The  Author. 
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£sq-,F.B.6.S., 

M.R.A*o» 
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Donors. 

Coins  (7),  Old  Copper,  Bactrian,  dug  up  from  the  soil 

in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawar  TheRev.T.R. 

Wade,C.M.S., 
through    the 
Rev.  J,  S.  S. 
Rohertson, 
F.R.G.S.9 
M.R.A.S. 

(  8  )  Ancient  Silver    A.     Rogers, 

Esq.,     Rev- 
enue    Com- 
missioner, 
N.  D. 

(Some)   Old  Silver    Col.  Anderson, 

Pol.    Agent,. 

Kolapoor 
and    S.     M- 
Country. 

Copperplate   GHiant  (I) — Discovered  ia  Gi]^erat ....  Maneckjee 

Adurji,  Esq.,. 
G.G.M.C. 

Copperplates  (2) — From  the  Bhownuggur  Durbar...  DewanGowree 

Shankar, 
through^     J. 
Burgess,  Esq-, 
F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. 

Dewara  (Metal) — Discovered  in   excavating   for   the 
Revadunda  and  Mulla  Creek  Road   in   Ta- 

looka  Alibag   The   Collector 

of  Colaba. 

Dhooparty  (Metal) — Ditto  ditto  -^ 

Ring  (Gold)  , Col.  Anderson, 

Pol.     Agent, 
Kolapoor 

and    S.     M, 
Country. 
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Donors. 

Tablet  (Brass) — Bearing  in  relief  a  figure  supposed  to 

be  that  of  Khundoba The    Collector 

of  Colaba. 


Uamkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar. — A  Devanagari 
Transcript  and  Date  of  a  new  Valabhi  Cop- 
per-plate, and  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
figured  dates  on  the  published  grants  of  the 
Valabhi  Dynasty 

' Consideration  of  the  Date  of  the  Mahabhamta 

in  connection  with  the  correspondence  from 
Colonel  Ellis - 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communicated  by 
BiiAU   Daji. — Antiquities  of  Warangal  and  of  Anum- 
konda,    the   ancient   capital   of  Telingana^ 
illustrated  with  Photographs      The  Author. 

Facsimile,  Transcript,  and  Translation  of  King 

Rudra  Devu  s    Inscription  at  Anumkonda, 

with  Remarks 

Discovery  of  complete  Manuscript  Coi)ies  of 

Bana's  Harsha  Charita,  with  an  Analysis  of 

the  more  important  portions ■  — 

BuHLER   (Dr.    George). — A  Note  on   the   History  of 

Sanskrit  Literature    

Javerilal  Umtashunker. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes 

in  Gujerat  

Maneckjee  Adarjee. — Transcript  and  Translation  of 
a  Copperplate  Grant  of  the  Fifth  Century 
of  the  Christian  Era,  found  in  Gujerat,  with 
remarks  by   Professor  Ramkrishna  Gopal 
Bhandarkar    


Vishwanatii     Narayan    Mandi.ik. — Notes  on   the 
Shrine  of  Mahahalesvara  - 
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PROCEEDINGS,  OFFICIAL,  LITERAR7,  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

From  1st  January  1871  to  9th  January  1873. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  12th  January  1871 — 

Rao  Saheb  Vishwanath  Narayan  Mandlik  read  a  paper  entitled  Notes 
on    the  Shrine  of  "  Mahabalesvara."     He  presented  to   the  meeting 
a  copy  of  the  Mahabalesvara-mahatmya,  in  Sanskrit,  said  to  be  a  portion 
ef  the  Skanda  Parana.     It  consists  of  two  chapters,    containing    163 
verses.     It  describes   the   shrine  and  its  neighbourhood  as  they  now 
exist ;  and  from  its  language  and  style  of  composition  it  appears  to  be  a 
modern  work.     It  recounts  the  origin  of  the  five  rivers,  and  describes 
the  various  places  of  worship,  &c.  on  the  hill.     This  shrine  appears  to 
be  a  modern  establishment  after  the  model  of  the    verv   old    shrine  of 
Gokarna-Mahabalesvara,  in  Canara.     The  importance  of  collecting  the 
local  Mnhatinyas  was  pressed  on  the  Society's  attention,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  concoction  of  modern  stories,  of  which  an  example  was 
produced  (being  a  copy  of  the  A^/r//iz/a-;waAa^y/iy a   in   Marathi).     The 
Jyotirlinga  was  next  described ;    and  it  was  stated  that  Mahabalesvara 
was  not  one  of  them,  and  that  although  it   was  described  as   lingay  it 
was  not  so  in  reality. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  destruction  and  removal  of 
architectural  remains  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
considered  at  the  meeting  held  on  10th  November,  Mr.  Burgess  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Fleet,  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  substance  of  the  same  should  be  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed representation  by  the  Society  to  Government  on  the  whole  question. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  13th  April  1871— 

.  The  Honorable  President  laid  before  the  meeting  copy  of  a  report 
made  to  the  Madras  Government  by  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Boswell,  Madras  Civil 
Service,  on  the  Archaeological  Remains  in  the  Kistna  District. 

Ordered  that  the  Secretary  bo  requested  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
Societv  (o  Mr.  Boswell  for  his  interestinjr  report. 
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Dr.  Bhau  Daji  read  a  report  on  13  gold  coiiis  receiTed  from  die 
(Jollcctor  of  Sattara,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  hat 
rnontlily  ineetiiig. 

The  coins  were  reported  as  old  (about  11th  or  1 2tb  century),  rare 
and  valuable.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Dr.  Bhau 
J)uji  for  liis  rcj)ort,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  coins  should  be  retained 
fnr  the  Society's  Museum. 

Professor  II.  G.  Bhandarkar  read  a  paper  entitled  Transcript  and 
Translation  of  a  Copperplate  Grant  of  the  Fifth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Kra. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Tucker,  President,  and  seconded 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted 
to  Mr.  Manockjee  Adurjce  for  the  valuable  and  interesting  present  of 
a  copper-pliitc  grant  for  its  Museum,  discovered  by  him  in  Guzerat. 

Dr.  lUiau  Daji  then  road  papers  on  (1)  Revised  Inscription  on  the 
Delbi  "  Iron''  Pillar  at  Kootub  Minar  ;  and  (2)  Revised  Translation  of 
tlie  Inscri])tion  ou  the  Bhitari  Lat,  with  remarks. 


At  a  Meeting  held  ou  the  13th  July  1871— 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following  descriptive  memo,  on 
1)G  small  Silver  Coins,  by  the  Collector,  J.  F.  Fleet,  Esq.,  C.S.  : — 

These  coins,  which  are  very  small  and  of  trifling  weight,  are  stamped 
with  a  variety  of  impressions,  but  the  only  impression  that  can  be  clearly 
made  out  is  that  of  a  peacock  shown  on  the  eight  coins  in  the  packet 
marked  A.  I  cannot  make  out  the  other  impressions,  and  can  find  none 
very  closely  resembling  them  in  the  j)lates  accompanying  Thomas'edition 
ofPrinsop'a  Indian  Antiquities.  Two  of  the  coins  bear  on  one  side 
letters  in  the  Kuyastha  or  Grantha  character ;  one  of  them  has  the  sylla- 
ble de  followoil  by  rff,  part  of  which  only  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
coin,  and  the  second  has  the  syllable  r</,  so  that  these  coins  may  pes- 
sibly  be  Vijayanaffara  coins  of  Devarao  or  Devaraya,  a.d.  1391-1414  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  the  two  parts  of  this  name  are 
on  separate  coins.  Two  other  coins  have  marks  on  them  that  may 
pi>ssibly  be  lettered,  but  I  cannot  decipher  them  ;  the  mark  cm  one  of 
them  olosi^ly  resembles  the   1  X    (^    )  of  the  cave-alphabets.     These 
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lour  coins  are  enclosed  in  the  packet  marked  B.  The  packet  C  con- 
tains the  best  specimens  of  the  remaining  coins,  and  the  packet  D  the 
residue^  the  impressions  on  which  are  not  so  clear.  An  inspection  of 
coins  A  and  B  shows  that  the  stamp  with  which  the  impressions  were 
formed  was  very  much  larger  than  the  coins  themselves.  The  four 
coins  in  packet  A  and  one  of  those  in  D,  marked  on  one  side  with  a 
small  half-moon,  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  originally  stamped  on  both 
sides. 

'  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  read  the  following  reports  on  20  gold  coins  forwarded 
by  Government  :— 

The  gold  coins  submitted  to  me  for  report  are  ten  in  number.  They 
are  equal  in  weight,  viz.  fifty-three  and  a  half  grains  each. 

These  coins  are  denominated  Hdaa  Varaha,  and  vulgarly  Pagodas. 

They  are  described  in  William  Marsden's  Numismata  Onentalia 
Illustrata  (p.  735). 

Five  of  these  hdnas  have  two  figures  on  one  side  representing  Siva 
and  Parvati,  the  former  having  in  one  hand  the  trisula  or  trident,  and 
in  the  other  a  deer.  The  reverse  has,  on  a  granulated  ground,  the 
Arabic  character  representing  A,  being  the  initial  letter  of  the  name 
of  H jder. 

According  to  Mar8den,Fig.  MLXXXII.,  it  is  called  theBahddurihun, 
and  was  coined  by  Hyder  Ali  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Mysore 
and  Ikeri  Rdjas.  The  weight  of  the  huna  under  examination,  however, 
is  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  Bahaduri  buns  described  by  Marsden. 
Two  of  the  buns  correspond  to  Fig.  MLXXIV.  of  Marsden* s  plates. 
The  inscription  ononesideis  Sri  Sddasiva,  and  not  Sri  Sadashiva,  as  in 
Marsden's  figure.  Sadashiva  was  a  Rdja  of  Ikeri,  whose  kingdom  and 
person  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyder. 

The  remaining  three  correspond  to  Fig.  MLXXII.  of  Marsden*8 
plate  XLVIIL,  there  being  two  figures,  Siva  and  Parvati,  on  one  side,  and 
an  inscription  on  the  reverse  which  may  be  read  Sri  Krishna  Raja — 
Sri  Krishna  Raja  was  the  name  of  the  late  Mysore  prince. 

Report  on  10  Gold  Coins. 

The  ten  gold  coins  submitted  for  report  are  Hunas,  with  the  in- 
scription Sri  Krishna  Raja  on  one  side,  and  two  images  on  the  obverse 
representing  Siva  and  Parvati.  They  correspond  to  MLXXII.  Plate 
XLVIII.  of  Marsden's  Oriental  Coins. 
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Each  of  five  weighs  fifty-five  grains,  and  of  the  other  five  fifty-four 

grains. 

The  coins  belong,  I  think,  to  the  age  of  the  late  Raja  of  Mysore. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  lOth  August  1871,  Mr.  Bhau  Daji  read 
original  communications  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

First  :  Antiquities  of  Warangal  and  of  Anumkonda,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Telingana,  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Second  :  Facsimile,  transcript  and  a  translation  of  King  Rudradeya'a 
inscription  at  Anumkonda. 

Third  :  Discovery  of  complete  manuscript  copies  of  Bana*8  Harsha- 
Charita,  with  an  analysis  of  the  important  portions. 

Dr.  George  Biihler  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Note  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Sanskrit  Literature,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
abstract : — 

A  Jaina  writer,  Rajasekhara,  gives  in  his  Prabhandakosha,  composed 
A.D.  1348,  a  life  of  Sriharsha.  Ue  states  that  Sriharsha,  the  son  of 
llira,  was  born  in  Benares,  and  composed  the  Naishadha-charita  at  the 
request  of  a  king  at  that  town,  named  Jayantachandra,  the  son  of 
Govinda  Chandra.  Various  details,  which  Rajasekhara  gives  regarding 
Jayantachandra,  especially  the  statement  that  he  had  the  surname 
Panjula,  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Kumarapala,  of  Anakollapattai^ 
and  tliat  he  and  his  dynasty  were  destroyed  by  the  Mussalmans,  show 
that  Rajasekhara*s  Jayantachandra  is  nobody  else  than  the  Kashtraknta 
who  reigned  over  Kanya  Kubja  and  Benares  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
12th  century,  probably  from  116S-1194. 

Rnjasekhara's  account  of  the  age  of  Sriharsha  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  latter  states  at  the  end  of  his  Naishadhiyakarya  that  he 
was  honoured  by  a  king  of  Kanya  Kubja. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  27th  November  1871— the  Hon  ble  H.  P.  St.  G.  Tucker, 

President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  for  1870-71. 

Members, — During  the  past  year  16  resident  and  3  non-resident 
members  were  elected,  against  23  resident  and  9  non-resident  elected  in 
1869-70.     30  members  have  withdrawn,  and  5  died  in'the  past  vear, 
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leaving  1 75  resident  and  paying  members  on  the  Society's  roll.    The 
number  of  the  non-resident  members  in  India  is  82. 

Library, — During  the  year  under  review  526  works  in  689  volumes 
were  bought  by  the  Society,  against  740  in  1,003  volumes  bought  in 
1869-70,  and  557  works  in  1868-69. 

Periodicals, — The  papers  and  periodicals  taken  by  the  Society  are 
as  follows : — 

Literary,  10;  Illustrated,  8j  Scientific,  34;  Reviews,  8;  European 
Newspapers,  22 ;  Medical  Newspaper,  1 ;  Registers,  Army  Lists,  and 
Directories,  18;  French  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals,  8;  Ameri- 
can Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals,  8 ;  American  Newspaper,  1 ; 
German  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals,  6;  Indian  Newspapers,! 6; 
Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c,,  33 ;  Batavian  Society's  Publications,  2  : 
being  a  total  of  131  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals,  and  45  News- 
paperSf  or  in  all  176.  Of  these,  53  periodicals  and  transactions  of  the 
learned  Societies  are  given  in  return  for  the  Society's  Journal. 

Presents  to  the  Library, — Fifty  Miscellaneous  works  in  70  volumes, 
and  150  Pamphlets,  were  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year, 
chiefly  by  the  Governments  of  India,  Bengal,  and  Bombay ;  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal ;  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  the  Trustees  to 
'the  British  Museum  ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington ;  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  i  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

Presents  to  the  Museum, — 7  old  Bactrian  Coins  which  were  dug  up 
from  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawur,  presented  by  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Wade,  C.M.S.,  through  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson;  8  ancient  Sil- 
ver Coins,  presented  by  A.  Rogers,  Esq.,  C.S.,  Revenue  Conmiissioner, 
N.  D. ;  one  Copper-plate  Grant,  discovered  in  Guzerat,  presented  by 
Manockjee  Adeijce,  Esq.,  G.G.M.C. ;  and  one  Brass  Tablet  bearing  in 
relief  a  figure  supposed  to  be  that  of  "  Khundoba,"  a  metal  "  Dewara," 
and  a  metal  **  Dhooparti,"  which  were  discovered  in  excavating  for  the 
Rewadunda  and  Mulla  Creek  Road  in  Talooka  Ahbag,  presented  by  the 
Collector  of  Colaba. 

Original  Communications. 

The  following  papers  and  reports  on  Coins  and  Copper-plate  Grants 
were  read  during  the  year  : — 

1.     "Notes   on   the   Shrine   of  Mahabalesvara.**     By   Rao   Saheb 
Vishvanath  Naravan  Maudlik. 
3a 
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2.  Report  on  13  Gold  Coins  receiyed  from  the  Collector  of  Sattart. 
By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji. 

3.  Report  on  10  Gold  Coins,  called  Ekairee  Hoons,  received  from 
Government.     By  ditto. 

4.  Observations  on  a  Copper-plate  Grant  discovered  in  Guzerat  by 
Manockjee  Aderjee,  Esq.  By  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  Esq., 
M.A. 

5.  Revised  Inscription  on  the  Delhi  '*  Iron"  Pillar  at  Kootub  Minar. 
By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji. 

6.  Revised  Translation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Bhitari  Lat,  with 
remarks.     By  ditto. 

7.  Descriptive  Memo,  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  Esq.,  C.S.,  on  96  small  Sil- 
ver Coins  which  were  dug  up  in  the  village  of  HulU,  Talooka  Punugad, 
forwarded  by  the  Collector  of  Belgaum. 

8.  Facsimile,  Transcript,  and  Translation  of  King  Rudradeva's  In- 
scription of  Anumkouda,  with  remarks.     By  ditto. 

9.  Observations  on  a  complete  copy  of  the  Harsha  Charita,  with  a 
commentary,  discovered  in  Kashmir.     By  ditto. 

The  Society^ 8  Journal, — No.  27  of  the  Society's  Journal  has  unfor- 
tunately been  delayed,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Committee,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  contributions  not  being  returned  from  the  writers 
with  the  punctuality  so  desirable  in  such  matters,  but  the  number  is 
now  in  the  press  in  a  complete  form,  and  will  be  published  early  next 
year.  No.  28,  containing  the  papers  read  in  1870-7 1,  and  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  same  period,  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 

Coin  Purchases, — Many  coins  have  been  submitted  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  principally  under  the  resolation  of 
Government  requiring  that  coins  found  in  any  part  of  the  Presidency 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Society  for  opinion^  with  option,  of  re- 
taining such  as  the  Society  might  wish  to  possess  on  paying  the  price 
placed  on  them  according  to  their  value  as  metal.  From  the  coins  sub- 
mitted, a  selection  to  the  extent  of  33  Rupees  was  purchased  of  those 
possessing  interest  and  value,  and  of  which  no  specimens  were  in  the 
Society's  collection. 

Manuscript  and  Photograph  Purchases. — An  opportunity  offieied  of 
a  selection  from  a  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  M aghadi  and  Stnikiit 
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manuscripts  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Burgess,  one  of  the  members. 
A  very  good  selection  was  secured  of  Photographs  of  Qimar  and  Ele- 
phanta,  with  letterpress  description,  and  of  the  Cares  at  Nassick  were 
also  purchased  by  the  Society  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  Rsi  360. 

Finance. — The  financial  state  of  the  Society  is  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory, there  being  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  present  date  of  Es.  5, 128-12-2. 

New  Catalogues. — In  conformity  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  January  last,  the  preparation  of  a 
new  general  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  works  in  the  Library  up 
to  the  end  of  1870  has  been  undertaken,  and  is  now  all  but  ready  for 
the  press;  in  consequence  of  the  delay  and  labour  in  preparing  it,  the 
catalogue  will  be  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1871. 

W.  Loudon,  Esq.,  moved,  and  the  Rct.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson  seconded, 
that  the  Report  now  read  by  the  Secretary  be  adopted.  Carried 
unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  year  1871-72. 

John  Connon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  moved,  and  Bhau  Daji,  Esq.,  seconded, 
that  the  Vice-Presidents,  members  of  the  Committee,  and  Auditors  for 
the  past  year  be  re-elected,  and  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  absence  of 
Greneral  Tremenheere,  Dr.  Thom,  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  and  Col.  J. 
A.  Ballard  be  filled  up  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay  in  place  of  Greneral  Tremenheere  as  a 
Vice-President. 

Dr.  W.  Dymock,  G.  Norman,  Esq.,  and  R.  West,  Esq.,  in  place  of 
Dr.  W.  Thom,  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  and  Col.  J.  A.  Ballard,  and 
Prof.  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar  to  supply  the  other  vacancy. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
year  1871-72:— 

President. --The  Hon'ble  H.  P.  St.  George  Tucker. 

Vice-Presidents. —'Vhe  Hon'ble  Sir  M.  R.  Westropp,  Kt.  ;  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs ;  Bhau  Daji,  Esq.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.A.S.  ; 
and  the  Right  Rev.  llcnry  Alcxaudcr  Douglas,  D.D',  Bishop  of  Bom- 
bay. 
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Committee  Members. — Dhunjeebhoj  Frainjee«  Esq. ;  Rao  Saheb 
Vishwanath  Narayan  Mandlik ;  W.  Loudon^  Esq- ;  £.  Tyrrell  Leitl^ 
Esq.,  LL.M.;  James  Burgess,  Esq.,  F^R.G.S.,  M.B.A.S. ;  W.  Dymock, 
Esq.,  B.A. ;  G.  Norman,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Raymond  West,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Pro- 
fessor Bamkrisbna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A. ;  and  James  Taylor,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Auditors. — Professor  F.  J.  Candy,  M.A.,  and  Venayekrao  Jagonath 
Sunkersett,  Esq. 

The  following  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  were  added  to  the  list  of 
those  at  present  taken : — 

1.  Mechanic's  Magaaine. 

2.  Sydenham  Society's  Publications.  (All  the  back  numbers,  and  to 

be  continued.) 

3.  The  Scientific  American. 

4*    Leipziyen  Illustrate  Zeitung  (instead  of  the  Kiadderadaiseh). 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  a  Meeting  held  on  the  1 4th  December  1871  : — 

Mr.  Maclean  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  following  proposition  :— 

"  That  the  subscription  of  a  Resident  Member  to  the  Sodety  be 
lowered  to  Rs.  50  a  year,  or  5  a  month,"  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Narayan  Vasudewjce. 

The  Hon'ble  President  stated  that  the  proposal  now  submitted  had 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  at  their  meeting 
they  passed  the  following  resolution  :— 

**  That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  announced  to 
be  made  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  to  reduce  the  annual  aubacriptian 
should  be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  consider  that  the  adyantagci 
which  it  oifers  are  not  commensurate  with  the  injury  which  inch  a 
change  would  be  likely  to  occasion  to  the  Society.** 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  Rao  Saheb 
Vishwanath  Narayan  Mandlik,  '*  That  the  resolution  of  the  Committee 
be  adopted  by  the  meeting  as  an  amendment  on  the  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Maclean."  After  some  discussion  the  vote  was  taken*  when  the 
amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Wilson  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  4,  the 
numbers  being  28  to  24. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  1 1th  January  IS72, 

Professor  Ramkrishna  Oopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A.»  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled "A  Devanagari  transcript  and  date  of  a  newValabhi  Copper-plate, 
and  a  new  interpretation  of  the  figured  dates  on  the  published  grants  of 
the  Valabhi  Dynasty." 

'*  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  11th  April  1872  : — 

A  report  vms  read  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  on  30  Hindu  punch  coins  and 
a  gold  ring  found  in  a  village  near  Kolapur. 

In  reference  to  the  finding  of  these  coins,  the  following  account  has 
been  given  by  the  State  Karbharee,  Kolapur,  to  the  Political  Agent 
there :— 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  192  silver  pieces,  valued  at 
Rupees  23-1-6,  and  one  gold  ring,  value  Rupees  17-8,  received  with  the 
Kurveer  Mamlutdar's  memorandum  dated  1 7th  August  last.  They 
were  found  buried  in  a  ravine  within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Shinhi^ 
in  the  Kurveer  Petta.  The  discovery  was  made  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — In  August  last  certain  cowherd  boys,  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  village,  were  one  day  grazing  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ravine  called  the  **  Waghdura,"  when  some  of  them  happened  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  an  earthen  pot  lying  partly  buried  in  the  ground.  Out 
of  curiosity  they  gradually  dug  up  the  pot,  which  on  being  opened  dis- 
closed its  contents.  Astonished  at  this,  and  inspired  with  superstitious 
fear,  they  fled  back  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  pot  with  its  contents 
where  it  lay,  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  one  Appa  Fatel,  who 
repaired  to  the  place  in  question  with  others,  and  picked  up  some  pieces. 
The  news  soon  reached  the  police  authorities  of  the  village,  and  on 
inquiry  the  coins  and  ring  above  mentioned  were  procured  and  produced 
before  tho  Mamlutdar  (Subordinate  Magistrate  of  Kurveer) . 

2.  An  attempt  was  made  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  these  pieces 
but  without  success.  From  their  size  and  shape,  and  the  figures  thereon, 
however,  it  is  presumed  that  they  must  be  very  ancient  coins,  and  quite 
out  of  circulation  for  some  time  past. 

Dr.  Bhau  Daji  reported  on  the  coins  and  the  ring  referred  to  as 
follows : — 

'The  coins  consist  of  impure  silver,  and  are  flat  pieces  of  an  irregular 
form,  with  a  few  punch  marks  or  symbols  on  one  side  and  frequently  one 
punch  mark  on  the  opposite  side — neither  bearing  any  inscription. 
Generally  a  comer  is  cut  off,  evidently  for  the  adjustment  of  their  weight. 
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Prinsep  describes  coins  of  this  description  under  the  head  of  "  Stacey's 
earliest  Hindu  coins."*  (Plate  XX.,  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  and  28.) 

Coins  of  this  type  were  procured  in  South  India,  "others,**  says  Prin- 
sep, *'  were  dug  up  in  the  Sundcrbuns,  and  many  were  found  in  Behar.'* 

Mr.  Thomas  calls  them  Uindu  punch  coins,  and  the  plate  which  he 
gives  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1865,  at  p.  14:— r 

Their  average  weight,  says  Prinsep,  is  fifty  grains,  or  the  same  as  the 
Tanka  of  the  ancient  Uindu  mythology.  Indeed,  the  word  tank-sala 
(mint)  goes  far  to  prove  that  these  are  the  Tery  pieces  fabricated  for 
circulation  under  that  name. 

The  thirty  coins  submitted  to  me  for  report  vary  from  45  to  53 
grains  in  weight- 

The  symbols  punched  clearly  relate  to  Buddhism,  and  require  a  paper 
by  themselves. 

Hitherto  Indian  numismatologists  have  not  ventured  beyond  a 
shrewd  guess  that  the  coins  of  this  type  belong  to  a  high  grade  of  anti- 
quity, from  the  absence  of  inscriptions  or  of  evidence  of  skill  in  the  art 
of  engraving. 

The  gold  ring  which  was  found  in  the  same  pot  with  these  coins  for- 
tunately has  the  name  of  its  owner  engraved  on  it,  and  the  character 
of  the  alphabet  enables  me  to  pronounce  it  to  be  two  thousand  and  one 
hundred  years  old,  i.e,  nearly  of  the  age  of  Asoka. 

We  have  thus  a  limit  to  the  modemicity  of  the  familj  of  Hindu 
punch  coins  now  under  consideration. 

A  large  number  of  copper  coins  of  this  type  have  been  brought  to  me 
by  Pundit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  from  Ujjein  ;  out  of  500  coins  of  dif- 
ferent types,  150  belong  to  the  above  type.  He  found  about  30  at 
Yedisa,  near  Bhilsa  ;  he  found  one  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  two  or 
three  in  Junagad,  in  Katiawar. 

As  Prinsep  remarked,  they  are  all  stamped  on  at  random  with  punches, 
and  may  naturally  be  interpreted  as  the  insignia  of  successiTS  dynasties 
authenticating  their  currency. 

The  ring  is  solid  and  of  somewhat  inferior  gold.  It  is  octagonal  on 
the  outside  surface,  each  side  of  the  octagon  forming  an  oval  aeti.  Its 
diameter  is  tV  of  an  inch.  The  inside  diameter  is  rather  less  than 
t'v.  The  weight  is  274^  grains.  On  the  surface  of  the  ovai  seals  or 
faces  the  following  figures  and  inscription  are  engraved : — 
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On  face  No.  1  is  the  name  of  the  original  oi?her  of  the  ring  in 
Devanagari  character — a  few  years  later  than  the  age  of  Asoka.  I  read 
it  Nadibhagasa  or  Nandibhagasja  in  Sanskrit,  t'.e-  ''of  Nandibhaga." 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

The  letters  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions ;  but 
the  letter  "bha"  has  in  the  inscriptions  the  form  represented  on  it. 

The  letter,  however,  in  the  railing  of  the  great  Sanchi  Stupa  is 
exactly  as  in  the  ring. 

No.  II.    A  Hon  or  tiger. 

No.  III.  Two  human  standing  figures  ;  the  male  encircling  the  neck 
of  the  female  with  his  left  arm,  and  the  female  his  with  her  right  arm. 
An  impression  on  sealing-wax,  of  course,  shows  the  figures  reversed. 

No.  IV.   An  elephant. 

No.  V.   A  ficus  tree  with  a  railing  round  the  base  of  trunk. 

« 

No.  VI.  A  horse. 

No.  VII.   Two  fishes  head  to  head. 

No.  VIII.   A  deer. 

These  seals  or  faces  are  raised,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  measurement. 
From  the  edge  of  the  faces  to  the  round  heading  which  forms  the  inside 
circle  are  straight  lines,  all  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  faces. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  to  the  eye  of  the  classical  scholar  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  Grecian  art  is  evident. 

The  figure  of  the  ficus  tree  is  exactly  opposite  the  inscription,  the 
lion  and  deer  being  on  each  side  of  it. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  11th  July  1872  : — 

The  Vice-President,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  announced  to  the 
Meeting  that  His  Excellency  the  Hon'ble  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  K.C.B., 
had  done  the  Society  the  honour  of  accepting  the  office  of  Patron. 

Proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  and  seconded  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  that  Col.  J.  A.  Ballard,  C.B.,  R.E.,  and  Rev. 
D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.,  be  elected  Members  of  Committee  in  place  of 
Messrs.  West  and  Norman,  who  have  left  Bombay. — Carried  unani- 
mously. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  8th  of  August  18724  Dr. 
Bhau  Dajiread  the  following  report  on  19  gold  coins  received  from  the 
Collector  of  Belgaum  : — 

Of  the  19  gold  coins,  3  are  larger  and  16  smaller. 

The  larger  three  are  circular,  flat  pieces  weighing  66  grains.  On  one 
side  each  has  a  circular  line  very  near  the  rim  which  is  headed.  Within 
the  circle  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  rampant,  face  to  the  left.  In  front  of  the 
neck  is  a  short  inscription  in  Devanagari  characters  oomparatiYely  mod- 
ern, mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  the  years  of  Brihaspati  Chakra, 
or  sixty  years*  cycle  of  Jupiter.  In  that  year  the  coin  was  probably  struck. 

In  one  the  name  of  the  year  is  Subhakrata,  the  36th  in  the  cycle  ; 
the  second  has  Pramoda,  the  4th  in  the  cycle ;  ther  third  has  Pingala, 
the  51st  in  the  cycle. 

A  little  aboYc  the  ear  of  the  lion  and  close  to  the  circuhir  line  is  a 
small  circle  and  the  crescent,  evidently  to  represent  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

The  coin  having  the  name  of  the  year  Pingala  has  the  Svastika  sjm' 
bol  just  behind  the  raised  tail,  whilst  that  with  the  name  of  the  year 
Pramoda  has  the  same  symbol  under  the  raised  forefoot. 

The  form  of  the  lion  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  lions  found 
in  the  cave  of  Elcphanta  and  in  the  ruins  of  Mathura. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  coin  with  the  Subhakrotayear  is  an  inscription 
of  five  lines  within  a  circle ;  the  first  line  is  in  modem  Devanagari  char- 
acters, and  may  be  read  Siva  Chitta.  The  line  under  has  the  same  name 
but  in  a  diiferent  character,  probably  the  old  Dravidian  alphabet.  The 
third  line  has  the  name  of  Sri  Siva  Chitta  in  Devanagari. 

The  fourth  line  reads  exactly  as  the  thirdi  but  the  character  is  the 
old  Canarese. 

The  fifth  line  has  again  Siva  Chitta  in  Devanagari. 

The  coins  having  the  name  of  Pramoda  and  Pingala  have,  on  the 
obverse,  inscriptions  in  five  lines  : — 

1st — SriSapta  ko. 
2nd — tisa  lavvai  ara  vi. 
3rd — ra  Jaya  kesi. 
4th — Deva  Malava. 
5th — Ra  Mari. 

In  the  coin  with  the  name  of  the  year  Pingala  the  letter  vi  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  line,  and  instead  of  lavvavara  there  is  la- 
bhavara,  which  is  equivalent  to  labdhavara  in  Sanskrit. 

The  legend  may  be  translated— 
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"The  brave  Jajakesi,  who  obtained  the  favour  of  Sri  Saptakotisa  and 
was  the  enemy  of  Mallavarma." 

The  temple  of  Saptakotisa  (Siva)  is  Narven,  in  Goa.  In  my  paper 
OQ  Mudhavacharya  I  have  stated  that  Madhava  Mantri  established 
the  shrine  in  the  time  of  Uari-IIara. 

The  sixteen  coins  are  all  alike,  being  59  grains  in  weight.  On  one 
side  is  the  representation  of  an  elephant  with  trappings, badly  carved  and 
nev.er  entire  in  any  one  of  the  coins.  On  the  obverse  is  a  conventionalized 
leaf.  These  coins  appear  to  be  cast,  and  not  die-struck. 

The  age  of  the  coins,  judging  by  the  alphabets,  is  later  than  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  have  the  name  of  a  king 
Jayakesi  and  his  enemy  Mallavarma,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  at  present 
their  exact  position  in  the  dynasties  of  Southern  and  Western  India. 

One  or  two  of  the  smaller  and  two  of  the  larger  may  be  bought  for 
the  Museum. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  submitted  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Marat  has,  addressed  to  the 
late  II.  E.  Goldsmid,  of  the  Bombav  Civil  Service,  in  which  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  gave  an  account  of  that  work,  and  under  what  circumstances  he 
was  led  to  undertake  it.  The  letter  with  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary 
will  appear  in  the  journal. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  12th  September  1872,  Pro- 
fessor Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhaudarkar,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
**  Consideration  of  the  Date  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  in  connection  with  the 
Correspondence  from  Col.  Ellis." 

Dr.  Wilson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  for 
collecting  so  many  proofs  of  certain  portions  at  least  of  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  in  seconding  the  same,  said  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Mahabharata  is  a  very  ancient  work.  The  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  age  of  such  poems  is  that  they  have  been  added  to  and 
modified  from  time  to  time.  The  first  antiquarians  assigned  an  absurd 
antiquity  to  everything  Indian,  and  now  the  tendency  was  in  the  other 
way.  lie  believed  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Mahubhirata  existed  as 
long  ago  as  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  he  believed  this  could  be 
proved. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Bur- 
gess took  part.  Prof.  Bhandarkar  replied. 
1  a 
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The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Prof.  R.G.  Bhandar- 
knrforhis  interestinjri)ai)cr,  and  to  the  contributors  to  tlie  Libraf}-,  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  12th  December  1872— Mr. 
Javerilal  Umiashankar  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes 
in  Guzerat." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Rao  Sahcb  V.  N. 
Mandhk,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Javerilal 
Umiashankar  for  his  valuable  paper.     The  meeting  tlien  adjourned. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Thursday,  9th  January  1873:  the  Honourable  H.  P.  St.  George 
Tucker  in  the  chair. 

The  Ilonoranj  Secretary  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1871-72. 

Members, — During  the  past  year  10  resilient  and  4  non-resident 
members  were  elected,  against  1(3  resident  and  3  non-resident  elected 
in  1870-71.  11  members  have  withdrawn  and  3  died  in  the  past 
year,  leaving  153  resident  members  on  the  Society's  roll.  The  num1)er 
of  the  non-resident  members  in  India  is  109. 

Library. —  During  the  year  under  review  464  works  in  618  volumes 
were  bought  by  the  Societ}^  against  52G  works  in  G89  Tolumes  T>ought 
in  1870-71. 

Periodicals. — The  ])apers  and  periodicals  taken  "by  the  Society  areas 
follows: — Literary  12;  Illustrated  10  ;  Scientific 32 ;  Reviews 8;  Euro- 
pean new3i>apers  1 9  ;  Medical  newspaper  1  ;  Registers,  Army  Lists,  and 
Directories  18;  French  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  5  ;  American 
newspaper  1 ;  German  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  6 ;  Indian  news- 
papers IS  ;  Indian  journals ;  reviews,  ^:c.  32  ;  Batavian  Society's  publica- 
tions 2  ;  being  a  total  of  133  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  and  39 
ncwspai)ers,  or  in  all  172.  Of  these,  50  ])eriodicals  and  transactioDS  of 
the  learned  societies  are  given  in  return  for  the  Society's  journal. 

Presents  to  the  Library. — Miscellaneous  works  in  140  volumes  and 
118  pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year  chiefly  by 
the  Governments  of  India,  Bengal,  and  Bombay  ;  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
[Museum,  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  the   Smithsonian 
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Institute,  Washington,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

Presents  to  the  Museum, — Six  copper  coins  of  Portuguese  Government 
in  India,  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Victor  de  Costa ;  and  two  copper 
]>lates  from  the  Bhownuggur  Durbar,  presented  by  Dewan  GowTishan- 
kar  through  Mr.  J.  Burgess. 

Original  Communications. — The  following  papers  and  reports  on  coins* 
and  copper-plate  grants  were  read  during  the  year  : 

1.  A  Devanagari  transcript  and  date  of  a  new  Valabhi  copper-plate, 
and  a  new  interpretation  of  the  figured  dates  on  the  published  grants,  of 
the  Valabhi  dynasty,  by  Professor  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar. 

2.  A  report  on  thirty  Hindu  Punch  coins  and  a  gold  ring  found  in  a 
village  near  Kolapore,  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji. 

3.  Ditto  ditto  on  nineteen  gold  coins  received  from  the  Collector  on 
Belgaum  by  ditto. 

4.  Remarks  on  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  addressed  ta 
the  late  II.  E.  Goldstnid,  Escj.,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Grant  Duffs  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  by  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Uon^ 
orary  Secretary, 

5.  Consideration  of  the  date  of  the  Mahabhurat,  in  connection  with 
the  correspondence  of  Colonel  Ellis,  by  Professor  Ramkrishna  Gopal 
Bhandarkar. 

The  Society  s  Journal. — No.  27  of  the  Society's  jounial  was  publish* 
cd  and  distributed  to  members  in  April  last.  No.  28,  containing  the 
papers  read  in  1871-72,  and  the  proceedings  for  the  same  period,  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  vrill  be  i)ublislied  as  early  as  possible- 

Finance. — The  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  official  year,  terminat- 
ing on  1st  November  last,  show  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Society 
with  the  New  Bank  of  Bombay  of  Rs-  1,833-9-G,  which  amount  was  re- 
duced by  payments  in  November  and  December  to  Rs.  2,8()2-14-G  on 
2nd  January  1873.  There  was  also  an  amount  at  the  credit  of  the 
Society  with  its  London  agents  in  November  of  ^^300.  The  balance- 
sheet  at  the  close  of  the  official  year  is  now  on  tlic  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members. 

Destruction  of  booki  hy  the  rains  in  September, — The  Society  has 
sustained  a  serious  loss  liy  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  valuable 
works,  owiuu'  to   the  heavy  fall  of  rain  which  came  through  the  roof  of 
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the  Liljrary  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  12th  September  last.  After 
a  careful  collation  of  the  detached  pages  of  the  damaged  books,  about 
1400  complete  volumes  have  been  secured,  but  all  will  require  to  be 
re-bound  before  they  can  be  made  available  for  use.  About  120  volumes, 
most  of  which  consisted  of  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classic  authors,  have  been  rendered  totally  useless.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  Committee  to  estimate  the  exact  pecuniary  loss,  but  it  cannot  be 
short  of  Bs.  4,000. 

Reduction  of  Subscription, — The  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  the  present  annual  subscription  of  the  Members  has  been 
under  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee,  but  in  view  of  the 
heavy  exj)enditure  about  to  be  incurred  in  bringing  out  the  new 
catalogue  (which  is  now  undergoing  revision  for  the  press)  and  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  to  the  Library  caused  by  the  rain  in  September,  the 
Committee  do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  any  reduction  for  the 
present.  Before  another  annual  meeting  takes  place  they  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  existing  rules  on  this 
point. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  with  the  Bombay 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  with  this  Society 
were  entered  into  by  the  Committees  of  both  societies  a  few  months  ago, 
which  have  i)rocccde(l  thus  far  favourably,  and  the  result  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  members  shortly  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  convened 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Committee  propose  to  have  the  large  Library  room,  the  adjoin- 
ing smaller  room,  and  the  Museum  room  lighted  with  gas,  which  they 
consider  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  case  of  the  Society  having  evening 
meetings  or  conversazioni  at  a  much  later  hour  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom. 

Proposed  by  Manekjee  Karsetjee,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Nacoda 
Mahamed  AliRogay,  Esq. — *'That  the  report  now  read  be  adopted." — 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  for  the  election  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement for  the  year  1872-/3. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  F-  G.  Joynt,  seconded  by  Javerilal  Umiashankar, 
Esq. — "  That  the  Vice-presidents,  Members  of  the  Committee,  and 
Auditors  for  the  pist  year  be  re-elected." — Carried  unanimously. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
year  1872-73  :— 

President, ^The  Hon'ble  H.  P.  St.  George  Tucker. 

Vice-Presidents. — TheHon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs ;  BhauDaji,  Esq., 
lion.  Mem.  R.  A.S  ;  The  Hon'ble  Sir  M.  R.  Westropp,  Chief  Justice ; 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Alexander  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Bombay. 

Committee  Members. — Dhanjibhoy  Framjee,  Esq.;  Rao  SahebV. 
N.  Maudlik  ;  W.  ]Loudon,  Esq. ;  the  Hon'ble  J.  A.  Forbes;  E.  T.  Leith, 
Esq. ;  James  Burgess,  Esq ,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.  ;  Dr.  W.  Dymock, 
B.A. ;  Professor  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar  ;  CoL  J.  A.  Ballard, 
C.B.,  R.E.  ;  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A. ;  and  James  Taylor,  Esq., 
llonorary  Secretary, 

Auditors. — Professor  F.  J.  Candy,  M.A.,  and  Vinayekrao  Juggonath 
Sunkersct,  Esq. 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  added  to  the  list  of 
those  at  present  taken  : — 

1.  The  Gwarc^itf?*  newspaper  (London). 

2.  Ocean  Highways  (monthly). 

3.  The  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner. 

4.  Good  Words  (monthly  parts). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  anniversary  meeting,  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  members  were  elected : — Surgeon  Major  T.  E.  P.  Martin, 
Secretary  to  the  Inspector  General,  Indian  Medical  Department. 

The  Hon'ble  A.  Rogers,  Member  of  Council. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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Abitraet  of  the  Proceedingi  of  the  Society  for  1873-74. 


MEMBERS  ELECTED 
From  January  23rd,  1873,  to  July  18th,  1874. 

13th  February  1873. 

Ajtistant-Surgeon  Oliver  Codring-    Nindbhdi  HaricUts,  Esq.,  LL.B., 
ton,  F.R.M.S.  Pleader,  High  Court. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Da  Cunha,  M.R.C.8. 

19th  April  1873. 
J.  W.  Onr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Prothoootary  H.  M.'s  High  Court. 

19th  Junk  1873. 
O.  H.  Traill,  Esq.,  Agent,  Oriental  Bank. 

14th  August  1873. 

A.  AUardyce,  Esq.,   Editor  Indian  P.  Ryan,  Esq.,  Assistant   Secre- 

Statesman,  tary  to  Government,  Political 

The     Honourable  J.  K.     Bythell,  Department. 
Merchant. 

21tT  March  1874. 

H.  Conder,  Esq.  K^indth  Trimbak  Telang,  Esq., 
A.   F.  Pereira,  Esq.,   Barrister^t-        M.A.,  LL.B. 

Law,  Goa.  Byramji  Nusserwanji  Servai,  Esq. 

Major  J.  H.  White,  R.E.  N.  Spencer  (junior),  Esq. 

T.  W.  Wood,  Esq.  H.  Gamble,  Esq. 

A.  Buchanan,  Esq.  Captain  W.  P.  Walshe. 

W.  Forrest,  Esq. 
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18th  June  1874. 

Sbripnd  Dabaji  Thnkur,  Esq.,  CS.    Cur8etji  Jehangirji    Tarachaod, 
G.  F.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  CS.  Esq. 

T).  FlnlaysoQ,  Esq. 

Honorary  Members. 
Sir  Wnlter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I.  E.  Rehatsek,  MCE. 

Dr.  Haug.  M.  C  Coiumeudatore  Nigri. 

18th  July  1874. 

Professor  P.  Peterson,  M.i.  A.  J.  M.  Inverarity,  Esq. 

B.  Clark,  Esq.  O.  A.  Barnett»  Eaq. 
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PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  January  23rd,  1873,  to  July  18th,  1874. 

Donors. 

Aarbogbr. — For  Nordisk  Old  Kyndighed  og  Historic. 

Vuli.  5  for  1872  and  Vol.  L  for  1873 Royal    Society 

of  Ainiquaries 
of  the  North. 
A  Manual  of  the  Nellore  District,  in  the  Presidency  of 

Madras.     By  J.  A.  C  Boswell    Govt. of B'bay. 

Annual   Report  of  the   Municipal   Commissioner  of 

Bombay  for  1873 Town   Council, 

Bombay. 
Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 

Presidency  of  Bombay  for  the  year  1871-72.     Fol. 

Bomb.  1872  Commissioner 

of  Customs. 
Arch ^o logical  Survey  of  India  Reports,    1871-72, 

Vol.  Ill Govt,  of  India. 

Reports  of,  1802- 

63-64-65.     2  vols.     Simla,  1871    Do. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Beng-al,  Journal  of  the.  Part  1, 
No.  II.;  Part  2,  No.  III.;  Parti,  No.  IV.  3 
vols.     Cal.  1873    The  Society. 

. Pioceeilings   of  the,  Nos.  VI., 

VII ,  X.  1873  and  No.  I.  Janunry  1874.     3  vols. 

Cal.  1873     Do. 

Astronomical  Society  (Royal),  Monthly   Notices  of 

the.     Vol.  32.     Lond.  1872    Do. 

Bellary  District,  Manual  of  the.     By   John   Kelsall. 

Madra-,  1871 GoTt.  of 

Madras. 
BiBLioTHECA  ludica,  Nos.  26.5,  267,  and  269.     3  vols. 

Cal.  1S73    Asiatic   Society 

of  Bengal. 
Per5ian  Seiie?,  Xos.  264  and   2^)6. 

2  vols.     Cal.  1872 ,.  Do. 


xxxiv  abstract  of  the  society's  procesdihqs. 

Donors. 

Blumhardt  (Rev-  C.  H.) — Outlines  of  Amharic,  con- 
taioing  an  English,  Oordoo,  and  Amharic  Vocabu- 
lary.    Serampore,  1867 The  Aathor. 

Bombay  Universitv  Calendar  (The)  for  the  year    1873- 

74.     Bomb.  1873  The  Senate. 

Presidency,  Administration  Report  of  the,  for 

1871-72.     Bomb.    1873 Govt.of  B'bay. 

for    1872-73.  Do. 

BuHLER  (G.) — A  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts 
from  Giijrat,  Kachchh,  Sindh,  and  Khandes. 
Bomb.  1873 Do. 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 

during  the  Quarter  ending  31st  December  1873  ...  Director  of 

Public  In- 
stnictk>n. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,   Bombay  ;  Report  of  the,  for 

1871-72.     Bomb.  1S73      GoTt.ofB*hay. 

Colebrooke  (H.  T.) — Miscellaneous  Essays.    2nd  Ed. 

2  vols.      Madras,  1872 Do. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Lan- 

guages  of  India,  Part  I.     By  John  Beames    Do. 

CooRG,  Administration  Report  of,  for  the  year  IS71- 

72.     Bansralore,  1872    CommiaioQer 

of  Coorg. 

Da  CrNHA    (Dr.   J.  Gerson). — Dengue;  its   History, 

Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     Pht.     Bomb.    1872.  The  Aathor. 

IntroducoSo  ao    Estudo  da   Sciencia  da  Yida. 

Bomb.  IS6S     Do. 

CiNNiXGHAM  (A.)  — Archaeological  Surrey  of  India, 

Vol.  IV GoYt.or  India. 

The  A  ucieut  G  -ographv  of  India.     Lond. 

1^71    '. Do. 

Day  (Sui^feon-Major  F)— Rep^^rc  on  the  Freshwater 
Fish  and  Fisheries  of  India  and  Banna.  GaL 
K^73     Do. 
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DONOR8. 

Duff  (James  Grant). — Hutory  of  the  Mahrattaa  (com- 
plete in  one  volume).     Published  at  the  Time*  of 

/ii(/ia  Office,  Bomb.  1873 The  Proprietor 

Time§  0/ India. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  British  India  Govt,  of  India. 

FRAMJiMancherji. — Zend  Instructor,  Book  I.  (Gujrati).The  Author. 

Geological  Survey  of  India,  Records  of  the.     Vol. 

IV.,  Part  1 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4.    Pht.     Cal.  1873... Surveyor 

General* 

Geographical  Society  (Royal),  Classified  Catalogue  of 

the.    8vo.    Lond.  1871       The  Society. 

Great  Trigonometncal  Survey   of  India,  Account  of 

the  Operations  of  the.  Vol.  I.    Dehra  Doon,   1870.  The  Supt. 

Do.  do.  during 

1871-72.     Dehra  Dun,  1872    Do. 

High  Court  (Bombay),  Reports  of     Vol.  IX.,  Part  1. 

Bomb.  1872. 
Vol.  IX.,    Parts  2  and   3,  with   Index, 

and  Vol.  X.,  Part  1.    2  vols.     Bomb.  1873   Govt  of  B'bay. 

History  of  Goa,  Ancient  and  Modern    Dr.  Da  Cunha. 

Hunter  (W.  W)—Orissa.     2  vols.     Lond.  1872    ...Govt,  of  B'bay. 
Hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  in  the  Pada  and  Sanskrit  Text. 

By  F.  Max  Muller.    2  vols Do. 

India,    Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  MAtenal 

Progress  and  Condition  of,  during  the  year  1870- 

71.     No.  152.     Lond.  1872     Govt,  of  India. 

Indian  Museum  Minutes  (April  1871  to  March  1872). 

Cal.  1872    Do. 

Jamshed  Naoroz,  the  New  Year's  Day   of  the  Ancient 

Persian  Empire.    Translated  by  K.  R.  Kama The  .Author. 

Leitner  (Chevalier  Dr.  G.  W.) — Eight  Pamphlets  on 

Mahomedan  Literature,  Philology,  Education  in 

India,  &c.     8  vols.     Lahore Do. 

Madras  Presidency,  Administration  Report  of  the,  for 

1871-72.     Madras,  1872. 

for  1873.  Madras,  1873. ..Madras    Govt. 

Malcolm's  History  of  PerAa.    (Persian.) Govt,  of  India. 
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Donors. 
Manoranjak  Katlia;  or,  Charming  Stories.  (Gujarnti.) 

By  Pe3tanji  Cowasji.    Bomb.  1872 The  Aathor. 

Max  MuLi.1211  (F.)— Rig-Vedii    S.nihita.     Vol.     V. 

Lond   1S72     Govt,  of  B' bay. 

Meghaduta  der  Volkenbote  Gidicht  von  Kalidas  The  Editor. 

M£MoiRS  of  the  Geulogical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.   X., 

Part  2 Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society   of  Natural    History. 
Vol.  II.,  Part  1,  Nj3.  II.  and  III.;  Vol.  II.,  Part 

2,  No3.  I.— Ill Boston  Society 

of  Natural 
History. 

Murdoch  (John). — Educntion  ns  a  Missionary  Agpncy 

ill  India.     Mad.ns,  1872    G:>vt.  of 

Madras. 
Mysore,  Administration  R?pDrt  of,  for  the  year  1871- 

72.     Bangalore,  1^72     Commissioner 

of  Mysore. 

North-Wkst  Provinces,  Administration  Report  of, 

for  th3  year  1871-72.     Allahabad,  1S73  

^for  1872-73   Gort.    North- 

West       Pro. 
viuces. 

Pelly's  Report  on  the  Tribes  around  the  Shores  of  the 

Persian  Gulf Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Powell  (B.  II.  B.) — Hand-book  of  th2  Manufactures 

and  Arts  of  the  Punjab.     Lsihore,  1.^72 Do. 

Public  Instruction  in  Mysore,  Report  of,  for  187.1-72. 

Bangalore,  1872 Commissioner 

of  Mysore. 
i„  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts, 

Report  of,   fur    1871-72.     By    W.    Lee- Warner. 

Hyderabad,  1872    Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Rajendr^lal    Mitra. — Notices   of  Sanskrit    Manu- 
scripts.     Vol.  II.,  Part  2   Asiatic   Society 

of  BingaL 
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D0NOB8. 

Rajendralal  Mitra. — ^Notice  of  Sanskrit  Mnnascripts. 

No.  5,  Vul.  II.,  Part  2.     Pht.     Cal.  1872 Asiatic  Societj 

of  Bengal. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  3.     Cnl.  1873 Do. 

Report  of  theCom.nissioner  of  Agiiculture  for    l^70. 

Rl.  8vo.     Washington,  18/1 The    Commis- 
sioner. 

Monthly,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 

1871.     Washington,  1872    Do. 

of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 1871-72.     8vo.     Bomb.  1872 Director  of 

Pub.  Inst. 
for  1872-73.  2  copies  Appendix  H  to  ditto 

of  the  Bombay  Chamber    of  Commerce    for 
1872-73  GovtofB'bay. 

— ^—  of  the  Administration  of  Mysore  for  the  years 

1872-73 Commissioner 

of  Mysore. 

——of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  for  the  year  1873.  Fol.  By  H.  F. 
Blanford Govt.  ofB'baj. 

on  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  for  1872-73 Director     of 

Pub.  Inst, 
—of  the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris 

Universal  Exposition,  1857.     5  vols United     States 

Commr. 

RiGi  Mountain  Railway,  with  Bemarks  by  Major  T. 

F.  Dowden The  Author. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1870.     Washington,  1871   The  Institute. 

Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Works  in  the 
Saraswati  Bhinddram  Library  of  H.  H.  theMiLha- 

rdja  of  Mysore    Director  of 

Pub.  Inst. 

Syed  Ahmed  Khan.— Review  on  Dr.  Hunter's  *  Indian 

Musalmans.'     Benares,  1872 

Syavax  Nimeh The  Editor 


zxzviii        abstract  of  the  societt^s  pr0gsedin08. 

Donors. 

Trade  and  Navigation   of  the   Provinces  of  Sindh, 

Annual  Statement  of  the,   for  the  year    1871-72. 

Kurrachee,  1872     Gh>vt.  of  B'bay. 

Trump  (Dr.  E.) — Grammar  of  the  Pasto,  or  Language 

of  the  Affghans.     Lond.  1873  Do. 

Tower  of  Silence   Case  (Zoroastrian),   Report  of  the 

(Gujarati),  by  Kaikhoshru  Kobraj    The  Publiahcr. 

Vaccination   throughout  the    Bombay    Presidency 

and  Sindh,  Report  on,  for  1871-72.     Bomb.  1872.Govt.  of  B'bay. 
Williams    (Monier) . — Sanskrit-English     Dictionary. 

Lond.  1872  Do. 


PRESENTS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 
From  January  23rd,  1873,  to  July  18th,  1874. 

DONOBS. 

Coffer-plate,  one   Govt,  of  B'bay. 

■ one   ^ The   Chief    of 

Gondol  through 
Capt  Phillips. 

Copper  Medal,  commemorating  the  siege  of  Srirangapat-  Col.  Ballird» 
tana.  C.B. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communica- 
ted BT 

BuHLER  (J.  G.,  Ph.  D.)— Further  Notes  on  the  Age  of 

Sriharsha,  the  author  of  the  NaUhadhiya The  Author. 

Mandlik  (R4o  Sdheb  V.  N.)— A  Short  Account  of  Sfli- 

Tahana  and  his  work  entitled  &dlivAhana  Saptaiati.  Do. 

Mitchell  (The  Rev.  Murray,   LL.D.) — ^The  Marithi 

Poets  Dny&nesvara  and  TukdrdmQ,mi\i  Translations.  Do. 

Rehatsek  (Edward,  M.C.E.) — 

I.  Expositions  of  Twelve  Hemyaritic  Inscriptions,  Do. 
with  Facsimiles. 

II.  Explanations  of  eight  Arabic  Talismanic  Medi-         Do. 
cine-Cups,  with  Facsimiles. 
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PROCEEDINGS,  OFFICIAL,  LITERAEY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

From  January  23rd,  1873,  to  July  18th,  1874. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  23rd  January  1873  to 
consider  and  confirm  the  terms  proposed  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Bombay  Geographical  Society  with  this  Society. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  agreed  on  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  both  Societies  : — 

**  The  Society's  property  consists  of  the  following  : — 

2260  Books  and  Atlases Rs.  8,070 

2500  Maps  and  Charts  on    rollers  and  in 

cases,  &c „  2,600 

4  Pictures „  2,000 

2  Globes „  700 

Book-cases,     Furniture,     Instruments,    and 

Transactions „  9,170 

Rs.     22,440 

which  we  are  prepared  to  combine  with  those  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : — 

The  two  Societies  to  be  amalgamated,  the  Geographical  forming  the 
Geofl^raphical  Section  of  the  Asiatic,  analogous  to  the  Physical  Section 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  Geographical  Section  to  haye 
its  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Joint  Secretary  of  the  united  Societies), 
with  also  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  General  Managing  Committee  for 
the  Geographical  Section. 

Funds. 

The  Government  Grant Rs.     50     0     0 

The  Premchand  Roychund  Fund,  amounting 

to ,,2.659   11     3 

The  Bhugwandas  Parshotumdas  Fund,  amount- 
ing to  „    498  15     4 

to  be  kept   for  the  Geographical  Section,  and  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  originally  given. 
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The  subscriptions  of  those  who  remain  only  members  of  the  Oeo- 
graphical  Section  to  be  given  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Present  Members  of  this  Society  to  continue  members  of  the  new 
Section  at  the  pr<'sent  rate  of  subscription,  and  to  be  ehgihle  ns  mem- 
bers of  the  Asiatic  on  payment  of  half  the  Asiatic  subscription  in  ad- 
dition to  their  Geographical  subscription.  All  present  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  to  be  members  of  the  joint  Societies  gratis. 

Life-members  of  the  Geographical  Society  to  continue  life-membere 
of  that  Section  of  the  Asiatic,  but  in  the  event  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  any  future  time  admitting  life-members,  the  donation  already  paid 
by  life-members  of  this  Society  should  be  considered. 

In  the  event  of  a  gentleman  being  a  life-member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  and  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  his  subscription  to  the  joint  Society  to  be  Rs.  90  per 
annum." 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Manockji  Cursetji 
and  carried,  that  *'  The  terms  proposed  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Bombay  Geographical  Society,  which  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  both  Societies,  and  have  been  already  confirmed  by  the 
Geographical  Society,  be  now  approved  and  confirmed." 

When  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  cnlled  was  con- 
cluded, the  Honourable  President^  referring  to  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing illness  with  which  one  of  the  Fiee- Presidents  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Bhdtt  DAjf,  hid  been  attacked,  said  he  felt  sure  that  every  one  of  the 
members  shared  in  his  feeling.  After  alluding  to  the  valuable  services 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Society  and  to  the  cause  of  Indian 
Archaeology  by  the  learned  researches  of  Dr.  Bhiu  Duji,  he  concluded 
by  proposing  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  write,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  a  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  to  Dr.  Narayan  Diji, 
as  the  representative  of  the  family. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  carried  unanimously. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  the  19th  March  1873  .- — 

Rend  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Bosanquet,  Collector  of  Solapdr,  for- 
warding 15  Gold  Coins  for  selection  and  purchase. 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Marathi  Poets 
Dnydneivara  and  Tuitardma,  with  translations. 


OFFICIAL,    LITERARY,  AND   SCIENTIFIC.  xU 

After  some  observations  made  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  Professor 
R^mkrishna  Gopdl  Bhanddrkar  on  some  points  brought  specially  to  the 
notice  of  members  in  the  writings  of  Tukdrdm,  it  \?as  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Dr.  Murray 
Mitchell  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  the  17th  April  1873 — 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs  observed  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Geographical  Society  with  this  Society  might  now  be  declared 
complete,  and  that  the  Geographical  Society  should  henceforward  form 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  amalgamation  agreed 
on  by  both  Societies,  it  be  now  placed  on  the  records  of  this  Society 
that  the  amalgamation  be  now  declared  complete  from  this  date. 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  W.  Loudon,  Esq.,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Tlie  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs  then  remarked  that  as  the  Pre- 
aident,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Tucker,  was  about  to  proceed  to  England 
on  account  of  ill  health,  it  was  but  proper  that  the  meeting  should  ex- 
press their  acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  furtherance 
of  (he  object  of  the  Society,  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health. — Carried  with  acclamation. 

• 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Tucker,  in  returning  thanks,  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  meeting:  that  Government  had  almost  decided  to 
give  the  room  in  the  Town  Hall  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Inspector  General,  British  Medical  Service,  for  the  use  of  the 
amalgamated  Societies,  but  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  new 
Secretariat  Building  was  ready,  and  hoped  that  his  successor  in  office, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  would  take  the  same  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  that  he  himself  had  taken. 

Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashaiikar  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Short  Ac- 
count of  Saliviihana  king  of  Pratishthana  [Paithana],  and  the  originator 
of  the  Hindu  6aka  era),  and  his  work  entitled  SHivuhana  Saptaiati, 
by  R^o  Saheb  Vishvanath  Nar^yan  Mandlik,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract: — Salivahana,  or  S^tavahana,  was  the  Hindu  king  after  whom 
the  present  Saka  era  current  in  Mahitrjbhtra  is  named.      He  is  popularly 
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believed  to  have  been  descended  from  a  Kumbhdra  (bricklayer)*  A 
popular  legend  named  ^^livuhana  Charitra  gives  an  account  of  his  birth, 
exploits,  and  the  establishment  of  his  era,  which  prevails  in  territories 
to  the  south  of  the  Narmada.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  founders  of 
the  sakas  or  eras  ^dlivahana  stands  the  third.  The  year  of  ^livabana 
begins  on  the  first  of  the  bright  half  of  the  native  month  Chaitra.  The 
years  are  grouped  into  cycles  of  sixty  each,  and  each  is  named  from 
some  supposed  quality  inherent  in  it.  The  capital  of  S^ivahana  was 
Pratishthdna,  the  modern  Paithana,  on  the  Goddvari.  Hemachandra,  a 
great  Jain  writer,  includes  Salivahana  among  the  four  learned  kings 
named  in  his  dictionary.  Another  Jain  writer,  Jina  Prabhusdri,  in 
his  work  named  Kalpa  Pradipa,  describes  among  others  the  city  of 
Pratishthdna,  and  mentions  in  connection  wiih  it  the  king  Sdliv&hana, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account.  An  abstract  of  this 
narrative  is  given  in  the  paper.  The  same  author  has  written  another 
chapter  on  the  city  of  Pratishthina. 

From  the  Prabodha  Chintdmani  and  Chaturavinsati  Prabandha  it 
appears  that  Salivdhana  composed  four  hundred  thousand  g&tkds^ 
and  denominated  them  the  Kosa  or  Treasury  of  gdthda.  There  is  a 
portion  of  this  work  containing  700  verses.  It  is  entitled  &&livdhana 
Saptasati,  and  is  written  in  the  Mahdrdshtri-Prdkrit  language,  from 
which  the  Mardthi  is  evidently  derived.  The  list  of  words  gathered 
from  this  work,  with  their  present  Marathf  form  and  their  meaning  io 
English,  is  given  in  the  paper. 

This  work  is  very  old,  in  fact  older  than  the  works  of  the  oldest 
Mardthi  poets,  viz.  Mukundaraja  and Dnyanes vara,  now  extant.  This  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  between  the  Mardthf  of  Dnydnesvara  and  the 
present  Marathi  and  Mahdrdshtri-frdknta.  This  work  is  evidently  by 
Sdlivahana,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavarf,  as  that  river  is  often 
named  in  the  work.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  alone,  because  the  names  of  six  other  poets  are  mentioned  ai 
having  contributed  to  it.  It  is  a  collection  of  Prdkrit  songs,  of 
ironical  expressions,  and  love  sentiments. 

Although  the  Jains  claim  him  as  one  of  themselves,  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  so,  as  Siva  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  introduelory 
verse,  and  a  prayer  offered  in  his  honour,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  he  were  a  Jaiu. 
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Tiro  other  kings  by  name  ^ataT^hana  are  mentioned  in  the  Kdtha 
iiarit  Sdffur  and  Brihat  Kathd,  but  these  two  Satav^anas  are  different 
^rom  the  ^atavahana  or  S^livahana,  the  founder  of  the  era  and  the 
author  of  the  Saptasati. 

# 

Some  writers  appear  to  confound  this  Satavahana  with  the  Vikram£- 
ditya  Sakdri.  But  the  universal  and  continued  practice  of  Mahd- 
rdshtra,  and  uniform  traditions,  are  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  and 
go  to  prove  that  Salivdhana  was  quite  distinct  from  Vikram;iditja 
Sakari,  who  reigned  long  before  the  advent  of  ^dlivdhana. 

After  the  paper  was  read,  Professor  R,  O.  Bhanddrkar  said  that 
Bio  Sdheb  V.  N.  Mandlik  has  taken  it  as  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
era  now  called  Saliva hana  was  really  founded  by  a  king  of  that  name. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful.  In  all  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  and  stones 
and  other  documents  up  to  a  very  late  period,  wherever  the  date  is 
given  in  that  era  it  is  called  Saka  Nfipa  Kila,  i.e.  **  the  era  of  the 
6aka  king,"  or  simply  Saka  Kdla,  "  the  era  of  the  Saka."  6aka,  we  know, 
was  the  name  of  a  foreign  tribe,  and  the  era  very  probably  originated 
from  a  king  of  that  tribe  reigning  in  those  parts  of  India  where  the  era 
was  or  is  current ;  and  if  Silivahana  was  a  Hindu  king,  as  he  is  regarded 
to  be,  the  era  could  not  have  originated  with  him.  At  any  rate  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  settled  as  the  Rdo  Saheb  takes  it  to  be.  The 
name  Saka  has  at  a  very  recent  time  been  generalized,  and  it  has  in 
common  or  vernacular  usage  come  to  signify  an  era  generally.  But 
that  it  was  never  so  used  before  is  clear  from  all  the  available  eridence. 
The  Rdo  Saheb,  however,  does  not  question  the  correetness  of  the 
usage.  The  expression  Sulivahana  Saka  is  historically  incorrect,  unless 
it  were  shown  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Saka  king,  which  is  omitted 
in  all  inscriptions  and  other  ancient  monuments,  was  Sdlivdhana* 
The  Rao  Saheb  does  not  discuss  the  question  whether  Sdlivdhana 
was  the  name  of  a  dynasty  or  an  individual.  The  Nasik  inscrip- 
tions give  us  a  dynasty  of  the  name  of  Sdlivihana.  Again,  Rdo 
Saheb  Mandlik  assumes  that  the  Salivahana  mentioned  by  Bdna  as  the 
writer  of  a  Kosa  or  dictionary  was  the  same  as  the  supposed  founder 
of  the  era.  For  this  also,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  do  satisfactory  evidence 
is  given  by  him.  Legendary  accounts,  such  as  those  given  by  the 
Rao  Saheb  in  the  paper  just  read,  are  good  in  their  own  way,  but  they 
become  useful  only  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  what  is 
historical  from  what  is  purely  imaginary. 
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It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Honorary  Seoretary,  seconded  by 
Prof.  R.  G.  Bhdndlrkar,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given 
to  R.io  Siiheb  Y.  N.  Mandlik  for  the  paper  that  had  been  read. 
— Curried  unanimously . 

The  Anniversary  Meeting,  Monday,  the  17th  January  187-1,  at  4 
P.M. : — 

The  Uonourable  H.  P.  St.  George  Tucker,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following  Annual  Report  for  1872-73: 

Members. — During  the  past  year  II  Resident  Members  were  elected, 
against  10  elected  in  1871-72;  8  Members  have  withdrawn,  3  hare 
been  struck  off  the  list,  and  3  have  died,  leaving  1G2  Resident  Members 
on  the  Society's  roll,  of  whom  18  are  in  Europe.  The  number  of  Xoo- 
Rcsident  Members  in  India  is  77,  10  Members  of  the  late  Geographical 
Society  of  Bombay  have  joined  the  Society,  and  the  remaining  Members 
of  that  Society,  numbering  65,  are  now  included  in  the  Geographical 
Section  of  this  Societv. 

Library. — During  the  year  under  review  419  works  in  562  Tolumes 
were  bought  by  the  Society,  against  464  works  in  618  volnmes  pur- 
chased in  1871-72. 

Periodicals. — The  Papers  and  Periodicals  taken  by  the  Society  are 
as  follows : — 

Literary  15;  Illustrated  13;  Scientific  27;  Reviews  8;  Earopean 
Newpapers  19  ;  Registers,  Army  Lists,  and  Directories  18;  French 
Literary  and  Scientific  Perioilicals  5  ;  American  Literary  and  Scientific 
Periodicals  6  ;  German  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals  5 ;  American 
Newspapers  I  ;  Indian  Newspapers  23 ;  Indian  Journals,  Reiiews,  Ac, 
26  ;  Australian  Newspapers  1  ;  being  a  total  of  123  Literary  and 
Scientific  Periodicals,  and  45  Newspaper?,  or  in  all  16S-  Of  these, 
34  Peri«*dicals  and  Transactions  of  the  learned  societies  are  given  in 
return  for  the  Societv's  Journal. 

m 

Presents  to  the  Li  bran/. — Miscellaneous  works  in  51  To1aines»  and 
37  pamplilets,  were  presented  to  the  Societv  during  the  year,  chiefly  by 
the  Governments  of  India,  Bengal,  and  Bombay  ;  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal ;  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society ;  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Musonm  :  the  S^nithsonian  Institute,  Washington  ;  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdencr,  Philadd" 
pl       and  others. 
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Original  Communications. 
The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  year : — 

The  Marat  hi  Poets  Dnyanesvira  and  TukArdma,  with  Translations, 
hy  the  Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell. 

A  Short  Account  of  ^fivdhana  (King  of  Pratishtbina  [Paiihana] 
and  the  originator  of  the  Hindu  6aka  era)  and  his  work  entitled, 
^tUiviihatia  Saptasatiy  by  Rao  Sdheb  Yisvandth  N^rayan  Mandlik. 

Papers  on  the  Hemvaritic  Inscriptions  and  on  the  Arabic  Talismanic 
Mediciiie-Cups  purchased  by  the  Socitty  in  187*2  have  been  placed  in 
the  Secretary's  bands,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  Members  on  an  early 
occasion. 

The  Society's  Journal. — No.  28  of  the  Society's  Journal  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  distributed  to  Members  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days. 

The  Society's  Catalogue, — The  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library 
has  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the  end  of  1872,  and  is  now 
in  the  printer's  hands ;  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  in  type 
undergoing  careful  correction,  and  it  is  hoped  the  first  half  of  the 
Catalogue,  the  Alphabet  of  Authors,  will  be  ready  within  the  next  three 
months.  Your  Committee  find  it  will  be  nece?sary  to  close  the 
Library  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  all  books  in  circulation  may  begot 
in,  and  an  account  taken  of  the  books  found  missing.  Due  notice  will 
be  given  to  Members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stop  the  issue  of  books  longer  than  a  week. 

Finance, — The  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  official  year  terminat- 
ing on  1st  November  last  shows  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Society 
with  the  New  Bnnk  of  Bombay  of  Rs.  3,649-12-1,  which  amount  was 
reduced  by  payments  in  November  and  December,  so  that  the  balance 
was  reduced  on  2nd  January  1874  to  Rs.  1,923-9-4.  The  amount  at 
the  credit  of  the  Society  with  its  London  Agents  in  November  was 
about  ^400. 

Considerable  expense  was  incurred  in  the  official  year  just  closed  in 
binding  and  repairing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  works  that  were 
injured  by  the  rain  in  September  1872 ;  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  this  way,  but  the  work  can  only  be  completed  when  the  Society  has 
funds  to  spare  for  this  purpose. 
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Purchases  of  books  were  made  for  the  Society  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Anstey  to  the  extent  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
rupees,  and  nearly  the  half  of  this  amount  was  absorbed  in  the  purchase 
of  books  previously  in  the  Library  but  completely  destroyed  by  the  rain 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  At  the  sale  in  question,  your  Committee 
are  glad  to  say  they  secured  for  the  Library  a  copy  of  the  Mischna 
Surenhusius,  which  is  a  complete  collection  of  all  that  relates  to  the  law 
(written  and  oral),  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  of  the  Jews,  with  the 
commentaries  of  the  Rabbins,  in  G  vols,  folio,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  230. 

Certain  matters  referred  to  in  the  Report  for  the  last  year  as  being 
under  consideration  have  been  carried  out  and  disposed  of : — 

The  incorporation  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  with  this 
Society  was  completed  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  on  23rd 
January  1873  ;  and  special  provision  for  a  Committee  of  the  united 
Societies,  to  be  called  the  Geogrnphical  and  Natural  Science  Sections, 
will  be  made  in  the  Revised  Rules.  In  the  meantime,  as  was  stated  at 
the  meeting  at  which  the  amalgamation  took  place,  the  books,  maps, 
&c.  which  belonged  to  the  Geographical  Society  exclusively  arc  now 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  Society.  But  it  will  not  be 
till  we  get  the  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  Hall,  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  liberal  spirit  shown  to  us  by  the  GoTemment 
of  Bombay,  may  in  a  short  time  be  made  available  for  our  use,  that 
the  full  advantages  of  the  amalgamation  will  be  apparent. 

Gas  has  now  been  introduced  into  the  Library,  and  the  Committee 
propose  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  having  an  evening  Conversa- 
zione, when  the  experiment  will  be  tested  as  to  its  value  for  similar 
evening  meetings  on  other  suitable  occasions. 

The  Committee  have  given  their  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  a  reduction  of  the  present  annual  Subscription  of  the  Members,  and 
the  conclusion  they  have  arrived  at,  and  now  submit  to  the  Society,  is 
that  the  Subscriptions  of  Members  be  reduced  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  75, 
and  that  Subscribers  to  the  Library  be  admitted  at  a  subscription  of 
Rs.  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance  half-yearly.  The  contributions 
of  Resident  Members  may  be  compounded  for  life  by  a  payment  of 
Rs.  600  in  one  sum. 

Provision  has  all  along  existed  in  the  Rules  for  the  admission  of  a 
class  of  Subscribers  distinct  from  Members,  but  as  no  dificrence  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  rates  of  subscription,  and  the  privileget  of 
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Members  and  Subscribers  have  been  identical  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  in  recent  jears  has  been  admitted  as  a  Subscriber  exclusively. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  if  the  objects  for  which  (he  Society 
was  created  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  use  of  the  Library  extended 
to  a  larger  number  of  persons  on  a  reduced  scale  of  payment,  the  change 
vrill  best  be  accomplished  by  establishing  two  classes  of  contributors^ 
with  distinct  rates  of  payment  and  distinct  privileges.  To  convert  the 
whole  institution  into  a  Circulating  Library,  as  some  appear  to  desire, 
would  be  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  support  which  the  Society  as  a 
scientific  body  has  up  to  the  present  time  received  from  Government. 

The  alterations  in  the  Rules  necessitated  by  the  proposal  now  laid 
before  the  Meeting  have  been  prepared  and  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
the  new  Revised  Rules  will  be  printed  and  circulated  to  Members  before 
the  holding  of  the  Meeting,  which  will  be  necessary  at  an  early  date, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  alterations  recommended  in  the  event  of  the 
Society  affirming  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

Proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  seconded 
by  the  Honourable  A.  Rogers — "That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  now  read  be  approved,  and  that  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  alterations  in  the  Rales  recommended  in  it  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  a  General  Meeting  to  be  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose  this  day  three  weeks." — Carried  unanimously. 

The  Honourable  the  President  having  read  the  Revised  Rules  of  the 
Society,  some  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean  expressed  their  dissent  from 
the  proposal  of  the  Committee  to  have  two  classes  of  Members. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Joynt,  and  seconded  by  J.  Burgess,  Esq., 
that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  proposed  as  Office-bearers  be  adopted. 
— Carried  unanimously. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
year  1873-74  :— 
President :  The  Honourable  H.  P.  St.  George  Tucker. 

Fiee-Patrons  :  The  Honourable  Sir  M.  R.  Westropp,  Kt.,  B.A.,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Alexander  Douglas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bombay. 

Vice-Presidents  :  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  F.RG.S.j  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  West,  B.A.;  Rio  SiLheb  V.  N.  Mandlik  ;  aad 
Surgeon-General  W.  Thom.  F.R.C.S. 

7  a 
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Bonorary  Fiee-Pretident  :  Bhan  Ddjt,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.R-A.S. 
Committee  Memberi ;  Dhiinjibhii  Framji,  Esq. ;  W,  London,  Esq.  i 
J.  A.  Forbes,  Esq.;  E.  T.  Leitli,  Eaq.,  LL.M. ;  J.  Burgest.  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  M.E.A.S.i  W.  Dymock, Esq.,  B.A.;  Prof.B.G.  Bhindir- 
kar.  M.A. ;  Col.  J.  A.Ballard,  C.B.,R.E. ;  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.; 
Capt.  Henry  Morland,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. ;  and  Jkmea  Taylor,  Esq., 
Bonorari/  Seerelartf. 

Auditor*  :  Thomas  Lidbetter,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Atmarjm  Pfindanuig. 
The  following  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  were  added  to  the  lilt  of 
those  at  present  taken : — 

The  Transactions  of  the  Linniean  Society  of  London. 
The  Ethnological  Magazine  or  Journal. 
The  Journal  of  the  Philolo^cal  Society. 
The  PortfoUo. 
The  Architect. 
The  OrienUl 
The  Fall  Mall  Bu^t. 
The  following  were  discontinued  : — 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics.  ' 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cbirurgical  Reriew. 

The  Law  Times. 

The  Weekly  Reporter. 

The  Times  of  India  Overland  Summary. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,   held  on  Satarday  the  ] 
Febroary  1874,  to  consider  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  S 
revised  by  the  Committee  of  Management — 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Honourable  the  President, 
Eev.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  supported  by  the  Ilonnrary  Secrelat 
Dr.  Bhau  Daj(  be  elected   Honorary  Fice-Pretidenl  of  ll 
— Carried  tinammouily. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr-  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  Rao  t 
Mandlik — "  That  the  Rules  as  revised  by  the  Cor 
ment  he  adopted." 

It  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  by    [r.  J.  J 
be  substituted  for  Ra.  75  in  Art.  XV. 
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amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Currej,  and  after  some  discussioii 
it  was  withdrawn  by  permission  of  the  Meeting. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Maclean  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Carrey — 
*'  That  the  Meeting  be  adjourned  this  day  three  weeks,  in  order  to 
enable  Members  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  question  of  reduc- 
ing the  subscription." 

The  proposition  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was  lost. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Ormiston,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  R. 
A.Dallas — "That  the  words  *  Seventy-five'  be  taken  out  from  Art. 
XV.  of  the  Revised  Rules,  and  the  words  '  One  Hundred*  be  inserted 
instead." 

The  proposition  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  was  lost. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Maclean,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ormiston — ''That  Articles  XXXI.,  XXXII.,  and  XXXIII.  be  omitted, 
and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  make  the  further  necessary 
and  subsidiary  alterations  in  the  Rules." 

The  proposition  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was  lost- 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Maclean— "  That  the  old  Rules  XXV.,  XXVI.,  and  XXVII., 
relating  to  Subscribers  to  the  Library,  be  retained." 

The  proposition  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  was  lost. 

The  original  proposition  as  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and 
seconded  by  Rdo  Sdheb  V.  N.  Mandlik — "  That  the  Rules  as  revised 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  be  adopted,"  on  being  put  to  the 
vote  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  Saturday  the  21st  March  1874 — 

The  Secretary  laid  the  following  Original  Communications  before  the 
Meeting : — 

I.  Exposition  of  Twelve  Hemyaritic  Inscriptions,  with  Facsimiles, 
by  E.  RehaUek,  M.C.E. 

II.  Explanations  of  eight  Arabic  Talismanic  Medicine-Cups,  with 
Facsimiles,  by  E.  Rehatsek,  M.C.E. 
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Before  reading  the  papers,  the  Secretary  reminded  the  Members 
present  that  in  1872  the  Society  purchased  a  collection  of  antiqakies 
from  Arabia,  consisting  of  three  Metal  Plates  and  nine  Stone  Tablets 
with  Hemjaritic  inscriptions,  and  eight  Arabic  Talismanic  Medicine- 
Cups.  As  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  Hemjaritic  inscrip- 
tions generally,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  all  who  took  an  interest 
in  an  obscure  branch  of  knowledge,  on  which  little  light  had  hither- 
to been  thrown,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  this  new  batch  of 
inscriptions  that  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Sodety,  he  (the 
Secretary)  requested  Mr.  Rehatsek  (a  gentleman  whose  abilities  u 
an  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar  were  well  known  to  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society)  to  make  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions,  and  to 
give  such  explanation  of  them  as  he  might  be  able  to  do,  in  order  that 
the  same  might  be  submitted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Rehatsek  very  kindly  complied  with  the  request  made  to  him,  and 
soon  afterwards  produced  very  beautiful  facsimiles,  both  of  the  Hem- 
yaritic  Inscriptions  and  the  Arabic  Inscriptions  on  the  Talismanic 
Cups,  which  are  now  before  the  Meeting. 

The  papers  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary, 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Honourable  A.  Rogers,  and  seconded 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary — "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  Mr.  Rehatsek  for  the  valuable  papers  that  had  just  been 
read." 

The  motion,  after  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Wilson*  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Tucker  then  briefly  addressed  the  Meeting* 
and  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  West — ^*'That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Tucker,  who  has  intimated  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  President,  for  his  able  and  zealous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  especially  for  his  zealous  efforts 
to  add  to  its  efficiency  by  the  late  revision  and  improvement  of  its 
regulations,  particularly  those  bearing  on  its  Membership  and  Library, 
and  that  it  follows  him  with  its  best  wishes  for  his  health  aad  wdfare 
in  Europe." 
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At  a  Meeting  held  on  Thursdaj,  18th  June  1874 — 

The  following  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I. :  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  Surgeon-Major  O.  Codrington. 

Dr.  Haag :  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  O.  Codrington. 

£.   Rehatsek,  M.C.E. :  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and 

Rio  Siheb  V.  N.  Mapdlik. 

» 

M.  C.  Commendatore  Nigri :   proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Leith,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Maclean. 

The  following  Members  were  appointed  Trustees  under  Art.  XVI. 

of  ihe  Rules  : — 

J.  A.  Forbes,  Esq. 

W.  Loudon,  Esq. 

Surgeon-Major  O.  Codrington. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  been  elected  President,  and 
Surgeon-Major  O.  Codrington,  F.R.M.S.,  Secretary^  by  the  Committee, 
under  the  provisions  of  Art.  XII.'  of  the  Rules. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  Rio  Saheb  V.  N. 
Mandlik,  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  followigg  Members  : — 

Dr.   J.Wilson. 

Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson, 

Rio  Saheb  V.  N.  Mapdlik, 
be  appointed  to  draw   up  a  suitable  Resolution   acknowledging  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Bhiu   Daji. — Carried 
nem.  con. 

Proposed  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  seconded  by  Rao  Saheb  V.  N. 
Mandlik,  and  carried  nem.  con. : — 

"  This  Society  desire  to  put  on  record  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  late  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  for  many  years  zealously  and 
ably  discharged  the  duties  of  its  Honorary  Secretary. " 

The  President  read  a  Government  Resolution  asking  for  the  help 
of  the  Society  in  promoting  the  completeness  of  the  proposed  Ethno- 
logical and  Geographical  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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At  a  Meeting  held  on  Saturday  the  1 8th  July  1874 : — 

Dr.  J.  G.  Biihler  read  a  paper  entitled  ''Further  Notes  on  the  Age 
of  ^riharsha,  the  author  of  the  Naishadhtya," 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Buhler  replied  to  the  criticisms  which  had  been 
made,  principally  by  Mr.  Kasindth  Trimbak  Telang,  on  his  former 
paper  on  the  date  of  Sriharsha.  As  to  tiie  quotation  from  the  Naisha. 
dhlya  alleged  by  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall  to  be  contained  in  the  Sarat- 
vati  Kanihubkarana  of  King  Bhoja,  Dr.  Biihler's  P&ndit  had  been 
unable  to  trace  it  in  that  work  after  an  elaborate  search.  And  this 
result  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Aufrecht  does  not  mention 

#  _ 

Sriharsha  as  one  of  the  authors  quoted  in  \h^  Saraavati  Kanthuhharana. 
Dr.  Buhler  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  some  errors  which  might 
be  explained,  Rajasekhara  was  a  trustworthy  writer;  that  Madhava,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  quite  untrustworthy,  and  that  generally  the 
Jains  are  better  historians  than  the  Hindus.  As  to  the  Fochaspati 
Misrd^a  answering  Sriharsha  in  the  Khandanoddh&ray  Dr.  Buhler  said 
that  the  author  of  the  Khindanoidhara  was  probably  different  from 
the  author  of  the  BMmati  and  other  philosophic  works,  as  he  was 
told  so  by  the  learned  Sastris  of  Benares,  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Khandanoddhara,  and  as  that  work  is  not  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  Bhdmati  in  the  list  of  his  own  works  given  by  him.  As  to  Chand's 
mention  of  Sriharsha,  Dr.  Buhler  thought  it  not  of  much  value,  since 
Chand  was  clearly  wrong  as  to  the  order  in  which  he  places  Kilid&a 
and  Harsha,  and  since  the  style  of  Chand  had  been  stated  to  afford  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  written  not,  as  alleged,  in  the  12thy  but 
in  the  1 4th  century  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Kasinath  Trimbak  Telang  said  that  the  circumstances  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Buhler  did  to  a  certain  extent  lessen  the  force  of  his 
criticisms,  but  that  there  was  yet  considerable  room  for  doubt.  As  to 
the  quotation  from  the  Naishadhlya,  Dr.  Buhler*s  statement  seems  to 
be  almost  conclusive,  although  there  was  a  possibiUty  that  his  Pandits 
were  mistaken.  Mr.  Telang  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  BQhler's  opinion 
about  the  comparative  credibility  of  Rajasekhara  and  M&dhava,  nor 
of  Jaina  and  Hindu  writers  generally.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Buhler  had 
not  noticed  the  argument  based  on  the  identification  of  the  anther 
of  the  Naishadhiya  with  Sriharsha,  one  of  the  fire  Kanoja  Brihma^ 
who  went  over  to  the  court  of  Adistira  and  Adisvara  on  his  invitatioiB^ 
as  stated  in  Colebrooke's  Essays. 
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Besides,  the  result  of  the  argument  was  at  best  a  negative  one»  and 
the  omission  of  Sriharsha's  name  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  fame  had  not  been  then  established.  Even  the  Kdvya 
Prakdsa  (probably  more  recent  than  the  twelfth  century)  did  not 
quote  from  Sriharsha. 

After  some  remarks  by  Professor  R.  G.  Bhandirkar  and  Rio  Siheh 
v.  N.  Mandlik,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Biihler  for  the 
paper  he  had  read. 

Dr.  Buhler  then  showed  to  the  Meeting  some  ancient  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts  from  Gujarat. 


Belgaum  Districts,  13^^  May  1874. 

Sir, — I  see  that  at  page  24  of  the  Appendix  to  No.  28,  Vol.  X.  of 
the  Society's  Journal,  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  reports  on  some  gold  coins  received 
from  the  Collector  of  Belgaum,  and  concludes  with  the  remark,  "  We 
have  the  name  of  a  king  Jayakesi  and  his  enemy  Mallavarma,  but  I 
am  unable  to  find  at  present  their  exact  position  in  the  dynasties  of 
Southern  and  Western  India." 

2.  A  reference  to  a  series  of  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  inscriptions 
copied  and  edited  by  me,  and  published  at  pp.  229  to  249  and  pp.  262 
to  3 1 3  of  the  immediately  preceding  number  of  the  Society's  JoumaL 
would  have  settled  the  question  at  once ;  and  it  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  find  that  inscriptions  which  were  collected  and  edited  with  consider- 
able labour,  and  which  introduced  a  new  and  important  dynasty  of 
Western  India,  have  so  soon  been  overlooked. 

3.  The  Jayakesi  whose  name  occurs  on  some  of  the  coins  is  evi- 
dently Jayakesi  III.  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty  of  Goa,  who  is  spoken  of 
in  the  large  Halsi  copper-plate  and  in  the  Kittiir  inscription  as  "  he 
who  obtained  the  excellent  favour  of  (the  god)  Sri-Saptak6ti8vara," 
— the  very  epithet  applied  to  him  on  the  coins.  The  Sivachitta 
whose  name  occurs  on  another  of  the  coins  is  evidently  Sivachitta- 
P^rmadideva,  the  elder  brother  of  Vishnuchitta  or  Vijayaditya  II.,  who 
was  the  father  of  Jayakesi  III.  And  the  coins  themselves  are  probably 
actual  specimens  of  the  Malavaramari-nishka,  in  which  some  of  the 
grants  of  Jayakesi  III.  recorded  in  the  large  Halsi  copper-plate  were 
calculated. 
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4.  From  the  inscriptions  alluded  to  above  we  learn  that  the  joint 
reign  of  Sivachitta  and  his  brother  Vishnuchitta  commenced  in  Kali- 
juga  4249  (a.d.  1148),  and  that  the  reign  of  Jajakcsi  III.  commenced 
in  Kali-yuga  4276  (ad.  1 1/5).  Therefore  it  can  hardly  be  that  "  the 
age  of  the  coins,  judging  by  the  alphabets,  is  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era." 

5.  Finally,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  name  Mallavarma,  as  an 
enemy  of  Jayakesi,  is  extracted  from  the  title  Malavaram&ri.  This 
title  is  half  Canarese,  and  is  enjoyed  not  by  Jayakesi  alone,  but  also 
by  kings  and  chieftains  of  other  dynasties,  and,  though  the  meaning  of 
the  title  is  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  I  shall  shortly  haye  an  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  what  is  probably  the  correct  explanation  of  it. 

6.  The  coins  in  question  were  sent  out  of  the  Belgaum  District 
without  being  shown  to  me ;  and  in  fact  I  was  not  even  aware  of  their 
having  been  discovered  till  I  happened  to  see  Dr.  Bhau  Daji's  account 
of  them  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

I  am 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  F.  FLEET, 

Bombay  Civil  Senrice. 

To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Bombay  Branch  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
From  July  19th  to  Decemrer  SIst,  1874. 

DOKORS. 

AcRiDiDAE  of  North  America,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  Ph.D.  Secy,  of  State 

for  iDdia. 

Annual  Report  (Sixth)  of  the  Sanitary  Commissicmer 

of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  for  1873..... Do. 

Blanford's  (W.  T.)  Notes  on  the  Synonymy  of  some 
Indian  and  Persian  Birds,  with  description  of  two 
new  species  from  Persia •• .The  Author. 

BoMRAY  Docks S.  A.  Johnson. 

BoMRAY  High  Court  Reports,  Vol.  X.,  Part  2 Govt,  of  B*bay. 

Book  of  Arda  Yiraf  ;  the  Pahlavi  Text  prepared  by 

Destur  Hoshangji  Jamdspji  Asa ...• Do. 

■Bulletin  de  la  Socie'te'  de  Geuggraphie  Soci^t^     de 

G^ographie, 
Paris. 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 

during  the  Quarter  ending  30th  June  1874 Govt,  of  B'bay. 

Classified  Alpharetical  Catalogue  of   Sanskrit 

Manuscripts  in  the  Central  Provinces  Inspr.-Gto.  of 

Ednc.,  C.  P. 
Classified  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  In- 
dian  Department,  Vienna    Universal    Exhibition, 
1873 Secretary,  Vi- 
enna Exhib* 

CoDicuM  Araricorum  in  Bibliotheca  Societatis 
Artium  et  Scientiarum  quae  Batavise  floret  asserva- 

torum.    Pht.    Batavia  , ..Soci^tj       dm 

Arts  et  des 

Batavia. 
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Donors. 
Contributions  to  the  Extmct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the 

Western  Territories,  by  Joseph  Leidy Secy,  of  State 

for  India. 
Cremation  :  the  treatment  of  the  body  after  death ; 

by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. The  Author. 

Eerste  Vervolg  Catalogus  der  Bibliotheck  en  Catalo- 
gus  der  Maleische,  Javaansche,  en  Kawi  Hand* 

schriften Soci^t^  des 

Arts  et  des 
Sciences  at 
BataTia. 
Elliot  (6.) — Gold  and  Mineral  Prospects  of  Western 
India,  being  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay 

Gazette    The  Author. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  and  Miscellaneous  Sta« 
tistics  relating  to  the  Finances  of  British  India^ 
Part  II Govt,  of  India. 

Gasbttebr  of  the  Province  of  Sindh.. • Govt.ofB'bay. 

Geological  Survey  of  India»  Memoirs  of  the,  Vol.  X., 

Part  2  Do. 

Hayden's  Geological  Survey  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Utah  for  1872. 

Hayden's  (F.  V.)  ReporU  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  the  Territories  for  the  years  1867,1868, 

and  1869 Secy,  of  State 

for  India. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,Partn.,No.  2, 

1874 .Asiatic  Society 

of  BengaK 

Journal  of  the  East  India  Association,  Vol.  I.  for  1867. 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.      II.,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  for  1868... 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.    III.,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  for  1869... 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.     IV.,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  for  1870. 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.      v.,  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  and  4,  for  1871.  ^ 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.     VI.,  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  and  4,  for  1872. 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.   VII.,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  for  1873-74. 

Ditto  ditto  Vol.  VIII.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  for  1874. 


.East  India 
tion. 
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Donors. 

Lists  of  Elevations  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States 

west  of  the  Mississippi  River    .« •.     Secretary  of 

State. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survej  of  India,  Vol.  I., 

Part  1 Govt,  of  India. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 

Manchester    The  Society. 

Meteorological  Observations  during  the  year  1872 

in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana Secy,  of  State 

for  India. 
Notulen  van  de  Algemeene  en  Bestuurs-Vergaderingen. 

Batavia.  Pht Soci&^     des 

Artset  des 
Sdenoes  at 
Batavia. 

Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  VIII.» 

for  August  1874 .....Asiatic  Society 

of  BengaL 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 

of  Manchester,  Vols.  VHI.  to  XII The  Society. 

Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  VII., 

Part  3,  1874   Govt,  of  India. 

Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  VII., 

Part  4,  1874 Do. 

Report  (Annual)  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  1872  JBecj,  of  State 

for  India. 

Report  (Administration)  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Bombay  Presidency,  for  the  year  1873-74  ...Govt,  of  B'iiay. 

Report  (Fifty-Fourth  Annual),  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl* 
vania»  &c.,  for  1872 Secy,  of  State 

for  India. 
Report  (Annual),  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  &c,,  for  1871    Smithionian 

Inttitntiion. 
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Donors. 

Report  (Annual)  of  the  Sassoon  Mechanics'  Institute 

for  the  year  1873-74  Mechanics' 

Institute. 
Report  on  Vaccination  throughout  the  Bombay  Presi* 

dency  and  Sind  for  the  year  1873-74   Gort.  ofB'bay. 

Report  (Seventieth)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  with  an  Appendix  and  a  List  of  Subscribers 

and  Benefactors.     London,  1 874 Bible  Society, 

London. 
Rules  and  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Sassoon 

Mechanics'  Institute    • •....  Mechnnics' 

Institute. 
Russia  and  England  in  Central  Asia  :  a  Problem......... 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  X Smithsonian 

Institution. 
Synopsis  of  the  Results  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I.  By  Colonel 

J.T.  Walker,  R.E.,  F.R.S Govt,  of  India. 

TiJDscHRiFT  voor  ludischc  Taal, — Land — en  Volken- 

kunde.     17  vols.    Batavia .....Soci^tj       des 

Arts  et  des 
Sciences    at 
Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  from  22nd    Batavia. 

October  1873  to  15th  July  1874   Asiatic  Society 

of  Japan. 
Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences^  Vol.  II.»  Part  2   • Academy    of 

Arts      and 
Sciences. 
Tawmst's(C.  H.)  English  People  and  their  Language. 

Translated  from  the  German  Loth.    Calcutta,  1873.  C.  E.     Fox, 

Esq. 
Tavtnet's  (C.  H.)  Uttara  Rama  Charita  :  a  Sanskrit 
Drama  by  Bhavabhuti.    Translated  into  English 

Prose  Do. 

Ueber  das  Wesen  und  den  Werth  des  Wedischen  Ac- 
cents, von  Martin  Haug .The  Author. 
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Donors. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commiflsion  in  the  Vallej  of  the 

Mississippi  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1861- 

66.     Final  Report  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry    Secy,  of  State 

for  India. 

Verhandelingen  Tan  het  Bataviaasch  Oenootschap. 

3  Tols.  4to.    Batavia Soci^t^      des 

Arts  et  des 

Sciences  at 

Batayia. 

PRESENTS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

From  July  19th  to  December  31st»  1874. 

Coin,  aflat  silver^  nearly  rectangular The  Collector 

of  Ratnagiri. 
Coins,  50  silver  ....• -••••.• • ••... Assistant  Poli- 
tical Agent 
in  charge 
Oondal  SUte, 
in  Kaihiawid. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

July  19th  to  December  3 Ist,  1874. 

Communi- 
cated BY 
Da  Cunba,  J.  Gbrson,  Esq.,  M.R.G.S — 

Motes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Island  of 

Bassein  .« • The  Author. 

Rbhatsek,  £.,  Esq.,  M.C.E.,  Hon.  Mem.  B.  B.  R.  As.  Soc. — 
I. — Exorcisms,  Amulets,  Recipes,  Geomancy,  &c.&c.         Do. 
II. — 156  Facsimiles  of  Muhammadan,  Hindu,  Bac« 
trian,  Roman,   Byzantine,   &c.   Coins  and  other 

Gems ....•        Do. 

Tblang,  KIshinAth  Trimbak,  M.A.,  LL.B. — 

I. — ^A    new    Chilukyi  Copperplate^   dated  &ika        Do. 

year  532,  with  remarks  • 

11.^ A  Note  on  the  Age  of  Madhustfdana  SarasTStf.        Do. 
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From  July  19th  to  DscsMBsadlar,  1874. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday  the  8th  AuguBt  1874  : — 

Mr.  E.  Rehatsek  read  a  paper  on  Exorcisms,  Amulets,  Recipes, 
Geomancj,  &c. 

Mr.  Rehatsek,  after  mentioning  that  many  people  in  Bombay  were 
making  a  liying  by  either  privately  or  publicly  offering  to  the  public 
means  whereby  future  erents  may  be  ascertained  and  evils  averted, 
said  that  there  were  certain  stations  where  men  in  a  religious  garb  sat 
with  a  book,  Fd  TuA  mah^  ready  to  tell  people's  fortunes,  and  he  gave 
some  general  remarks  upon  the  chief  practices  followed  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  art,  and  described  the  peculiar  properties  attributed  to 
certain  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances  ;  he  then  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  subjects  as  given  in  the  title  of  the  paper. 
Thufr— 

The  Evil  Eye. — Its  effects  were  fully  believed  in  by  the  Prophet, 
according  to  Abu  Haryrah,  one  of  his  companions.  Some  of  the 
effects  attributed  to  it  were  described,  as  also  the  means  given  to  destroy 
them  and  avert  it. 

AmuletB  and  many  Recipe*^  containing  generally  verses  from  the 
Eorin,  in  use  for  remedying  different  diseases  and  ills,  were  given,  and 
it  was  shown  that  certain  verses  of  the  Kor^  were  believed  to  cure 
certain  diseases. 

The  efficacy  of  writing  certain  Surahs,  reciting  them,  or  drinking  them 
with  water.  The  chanting  or  shouting  of  Allah,  Allah  Li-li-li-li,  and  cer-* 
tain  words,  sentences,  and  Surahs,  to  secure  blessings,  were  spoken  of, 
and  examples  read. 

TaliitnanM, — Many  specimens  used  for  troubling  enemies,  attracting 
certain  men  or  women,  and  for  protecting  the  person  in  battle,  and  the 
proper  mode  and  times  of  their  construction,  were  described. 
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temporaneous  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  others  relating  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tow  8  of  Kalj^n  and  Thand. 

The  Mahomedan  and  Maratha  periods  were  then  referred  to,  and 
interesting  details  given  regarding  the  government  of  the  island  by 
the  Portuguese,  their  rise,  decline,  and  fall.  (See  Journal  above,  pp. 
316  to  347.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Da  Cunha  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Saturday  the  1 0th  October 
1874  :— 

Mr.  Kdshinath  Trimbak  Telang  presented  a  Devandgari  transcript 
and  translation  of  a  Chalukya  copperplate  grant,  with  a  paper  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  early  Chalukya  kings. 

Mr.  Telang  observed  that  the  history  of  the  Western  line  of  Chalukya 
princes  is  yet  enveloped  in  great  obscurity,  and  the  statements  contained 
in  the  several  copperplates,  &c.  about  them  had  yet  to  be .  reconciled. 
The  earliest  of  the  known  grants  is  that  deciphered  and  translated  by 
Professor  Dowson,  of  Samvatsara  394. 

The  next  plate  is  that  of  Captain  Jervis,  dated  411  Saka,  which 
makes  no  mention  of  VijayaJitya,  but  gives  one  additional  name, 
Pulakesi.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  its  genuineness,  but  it  fits 
well  with  the  date  of  Professor  Dowson*s  plates.  Mr.  Telang  discussed 
the  position  of  this  Pulakesi  according  to  Sir  W.  Elliot,  Professor 
Dowson,  and  Professor  Bal  Gangadhar  Shastri. 

lie  then  remarked  upon  the  date  of  Satyasraya,  and  the  conflict  of 
authorities  in  regard  to  him. 

After  Satyasraya  came  two  kings  who  are  mentioned  in  only  some  of 
the  plates,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  reigned  at  all.  After  them 
comes  Vikramdditya,  about  whose  date  the  authorities  again  differ.  The 
next  king  in  Elliot's  and  Jacob's  lists  is  Vinayaditya,  but  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  Wathen's  list.  M  r.  Telang  concluded  that  the  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  this  dynasty  were  not  yet  before  us  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Cbdlukya  dynasty, 
or  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory. 

Professor  Bhandarkar,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Telang, 
said  that  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  facsimiles  of  copperplates  should 
be  published.     In  several  cases  in  which  either  the  original  plates  or 
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facsimiles  of  them  were  written,  he  had  observed  errors  committed  by 
])rcvioiis  decipherers  and  translators.  Such  errors  might  be  found  to 
exist  in  other  plates  also,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  positively,  with- 
out a  look  at  the  originals,  as  to  the  date  of  Satydsraya.  He  thought  it 
still  required  consideration  in  fixing  that  dat€.  The  date  of  Hiouen 
Thsang  had  been  much  relied  on.  But  Dr.  Bhau  D.'ji  had  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  date,  and  he,  Mr.  Bhvnddrkar,  had 
also  begun  to  entertain  similar  doubts  in  consequence  of  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  chronology  of  the  Valabhi  kings.  The  confusion  about 
Satyasraya's  date  seemed  to  him  also  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Th;j  arguments  by  which  Iliouen  Thsang's  date  had  been  arrived  at  by 
Chinese  scholars  required  reconsideration. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson  seconded  this  vote  of  thanks,  and  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  copies  of  inscriptions  should  be  prepared 
and  compared  by  savans  who  have  a  reputation  to  lose. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  ditHculties  of  fixing  dates  and 
the  names  of  eras,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of  having  a  corpus  in- 
scr%2)tionum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  14th  November  1874  : — 

^Ir.  E.  Rehatsek  read  his  Notes  on  1.56  Facsimiles  of  Muhammadan, 
Hindu,  Bactrian,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  other  Coins  and  Gems  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Society,  and  showed  the  coins  and  explained  their  history. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  several  interesting  details  about  some  of 
the  coins  and  gems  in  the  collection. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Rehatsek  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  12th  December  1874: — 
Mr.  Kiishinath  P.  Telang  read  a  Note  on  the  Age  of  Madhusddana 
Sarasvati,  one  of  the  commentators  on  the  Bhagavat  Gita  belonging  to 
the  Adwaita  school  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Mr.  Telang  placed 
him  about  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  (Sec  the  detailed  argument  at  pp.  368 — 3/7 
of  the  Journal  above.) 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  Hon'ble  Rao 
Saheb  Mandlik,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr-  Telang  for  his 
valuable  paper. 
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